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FLIGHT FROM SINGAPORE WHY NOT TRY THE WEST INDIES? 
THE POST-WAR YACHT DURATION DO-HICKIES 
SOME ICE BOAT DO’S AND DON’T’S THE U..S. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 





WHEELER-BUILT U. S. Coast Guard 83’ Cutter. Although many details of 





this sleék and sturdy vessel are military secrets, she packs a terrific amount 


of operative and combative gear...cruises at better than 20 knots. 


_... about America’s mighty war 
effort is more pleasing to the peace- 
time yachtsman than the way the boating 
industry has come through with thousands 
of small craft. 


An absolutely vital requirement of these 
boats is perfect engine performance...and 
to assure this, builders of both boats and en- 
gines break in and conduct trials on Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil assures full 
power and fuel economy, by keeping en- 


gines clean, rings free, valves active, ports 
clear. 


Texaco Marine Lubricants are used by 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engi- 


neers, and by a majority of operators of 
WSA vessels. 


Texaco Waterfront Dealers are every- 
where. Call upon them freely. The Texas 


Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT— CBS 
















MARINE PRODUCT Sig! 
| APPROVED BY ALL LEADING ray St 
© BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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For 80 years, the name “Herreshoff” has 
been closely linked with yachting. The Cup 
Defenders Vigilant, Defender, Weetamoe, 
Resolute and Enterprise were Herreshoff- 
built, and their hull plates were Tobin 
Bronze*, an exclusive Anaconda Alloy. The 
1934 winner, Rainbow, shown here, was 
Tobin Bronze plated below the water line. 











A 103-foot, APc Coastal Transport built by Herreshoff 


IN PEACE OR WAR 





Lrreshotf, builds with 


Rustproof Anaconda Metals 


Herreshoff—widely known builder of 
America’s Cup Defenders and currently 
building Mine-Sweepers, Motor Torpedo 
Boats (PT’s), and Coastal Transports 
for the Navy—has been a consistent user 
of Anaconda Metals. 

In APc Coastal Transports launched in 
large numbers from the Herreshoff yards, 
thousands ofnon-rusting Everdur* Screws 
were used for hull fastenings. Anaconda 


Copper and Copper Alloys were em- 
ployed extensively for brackets, struts 
and other marine hardware... for struc- 
tural plate and pipe and tubing. 

Owners of pleasure craft of the future 
will benefit from new production methods 
developed by our leading builders in 
supplying the large volume of construc; 
tion needed by our armed forces. 


*Tobin Bronze and Everdur Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 43136 


ue Anaconda Cotyper & Catt 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. + In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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THE VIKINGS RETURN 


A thousand years have passed since those bold Vikings in their 
dragon ships went raiding the coasts of Britain. Recognized 
masters of the arts of seamanship and shipbuilding, they 
showed the world what boats could do when oared by free men 
and not slaves . . . aided by sail power and skillful navigation. 

Now their own homeland has been invaded. And once again 
the men of Norway make their dangerous way across the dark 
North Sea to Britain. Not in bright-colored galleys, but in de- 
liberately inconspicuous fishing and pleasure craft. Silently, 
under cover of fog or a moonless night. Dodging Nazi planes 
and sea patrols to join the armies of freedom. 

Together with their fighting allies, soon they will go home 
again, and throw out the invader who would enslave theirs and 
all other peoples. | 


Salute, modern Northmen . . . soldiers, sailors, worthy heirs 
to the Viking flair and daring! | 
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THE ATTACK . . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





YACHTING 





At present our 500 workers and our 


entire facilities are producing mine- 


sweepers and Navy tugs. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS .. . NOW 


PORTLAND 


118 YEARS OF BOAT 
BUILDING 


Between them, James and Fran- 























cis Whalen have been building 
fine ships for 118 years. And 
their father and grandfather 
were shipbuilders before them. 


James Whalen went to work at 
14 in his father’s shipyard. Fran- 
cis Whalen left school two years 
later and joined his brother. 
They’ve been working together, 
as a team, ever since. 


Now they are setting an example ° 
for the youngsters who are grow- 
ing up in the fine, old-school 
tradition that made the Whalen 
brothers the craftsmen that they 
s are, 


BAR HARBOR 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


FRANK L. SAMPLE, JR., Inc. 


x Shipbuilders x 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


r yachts and ( 


tlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairer 
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Mediterranean Mission 


Diesel-driven craft race to a rendezvous 
with history . . . in a convoy moving east- 
ward .. . to the Mediterranean to serve in 
the largest concourse of vessels ever 
assembled. 


The mission of modern American ships 
has only begun. Invasion of the continent, 
success in the Orient, require ever greater 
Armadas. After victory of arms, ships will 
carry food, clothing, equipment to establish 
the peace. Then more ships for world-wide 
commerce — to foster trade and friendship 
and prosperity among nations. And wherever 
Shipping goes, there will be new Diesel- 


driven vessels — for speed, efficiency, 
economy. 


To manufacture more marine Diesels for 
war and post-war, Cooper-Bessemer has 
expanded its plants. Veteran engine-builders 
learn new skills. Hundreds of newcomers 
using the most modern tools become experts 
at precision workmanship — and an always 
dependable product improves. When our 
‘‘Mediterranean Mission” is finished and we 
again build engines for you, you'll find 
Cooper-Bessemer even more efficient, more 
economical, more powerful than of old. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 
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No. 3615 — Able and fast cruising yawl, 41’ 8” 
x 30’ 9” x 11’ 8” x 6’ 6”. Crocker design. Has 
been given exceptional care. Home for owner 
and family 1942. Palmer motor, double state- 
room, three berths in cabin. One quarter berth. 
Large galley aft. Owner in service. Laid up at 
Marblehead. 


No. 3045— One of the few modern cruising 
flush deck schooners. 70’ x 46’ x 1434’ x 734’. 
Lawley built. 50 horsepower Sterling heavy 
duty motor. Sails nearly new. Large double 
stateroom, four berths in cabin. Easily run by 
small crew. Not used by Navy. Location near 
Boston. Boat and equipment in fine shape. 








John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 








820 — One of the few modern Crosby ca‘ 
bait io, 21’ 0.a., 10’ beam, 2’ 9” draft. 1941 Gear 
four-cylinder motor. Self bailing cockpit. New 

ng. Toilet, two comfortable berths. Galley 
aft. Lala up near Boston. 


r 





No. 


3752— Able and comfortable gaff rigged 
sloop, 28’ x 23’ x 4’ 6’. Sleeps three. Galley aft. 
Two stoves, toilet with 5’ 2’”’ headroom. A fine little 
craft. Moderately priced. Laid up in Maine. 














Marine Insurance 








50’ x 14’ x 7’ 2 — Alden job, built by Mision in 
1928. Well kept, will stand any survey. A schooner 
with ample beam and sufficient draft to make her an 
ocean cruising yacht of the finest type. Accom- 
modations very ample. 


A fine 30’ Alden gaff headed sloop, a yacht of the 

finest construction. Condition extraordinarily good. 

stay motor, dinghy, sleeps four, full headroom in 
cabin, large galley and toilet, fine cockpit. 








INC. 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 


One of the finest of the available 
medium size cutters. A Rhodes de- 
signed, Palmer-Scott built, modern — 
last word in a fine boat. Auxiliary, 
li hting plant, very, well equipped, sails 
like new, entire “¢ ih phe in fine condition. 
a 3” x 9’ 10 Newport 





A beautiful Alden oe xetct aos 
tion like new, yacht h g been pe: 

fectly kept, built in i937" but looks 
like a new it now. Sleeps’ four in two 


—e auxiliary equipment ample and 
in ch condition. 







A i ain 35’ Alden cutter. Slee; eps 
four. arge galley and toilet. 35’x 11’ 3” 
a Gray motor. Sails like new 
rd nt t in e condition. A large 
galley, Shipmate and alcohol stoves. 


C. P. AMORY, pistriBuTtor 


Fine Motor Yachts 


We consider this to be the finest yacht her size 























88’ x 20’ x 11’ draft. A fine Alden ocean or — 
cruising yacht. Practically new, built in 1940. Gra 

Diesel motor, power launch and din why 000 mallee 
cruising radius. This is no distr boat and is not 
considered a give away, but the price is reasonable 


Pera. 





38’ Alden Motor Sailer, for offs shore fishing and cruis- 
ing, high bow and freeboard, g beam, beautiful in- 
terior, complete monel galley. Two Cummins Diesels. 
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COX & STEVENS 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS Represented 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER ne 


Yachting Centers 








FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


JOMIFHEWEIIS 2" 


NAVAL ARCHITEC 

















F S | Yacht “ZOWIE”— 50’ Sport Fisherman, fast cruiser. Power: two Chrysler Royals, 145 H.P. each, 
Or oale new in 1935. This boat is owned by the Estate of the late Walter P. Chrysler, and is in ex- 
cellent condition throughout. Completely one including fish well, swivel chairs, hoist, fishing pulpit, etc. 
Location, Maryland. 


FINE SELECTION OF USED BOATS OFFERED FOR SALE 
41’ Steel Diesel Cruiser = 85’ Aux. Diesel Schooner = 29’ keel & c.b. Sloop 
. IF YOU HAVE A YACHT FOR SALE, LIST IT WITH US... . 











TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 4 ELOW ~ CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS © MARINE ENGINEERS 
~ BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
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No. Y-8427 SALE — Auxiliary. ketch, 
40’ 3” x 31’ 11” 3 x Font 10” x 5’ 6”. Built 1937. Stee 
a in —— a, © double stateroom. Husky 

ng bes t with a ge turn of soaed. Ray 
STAN STEPHEN L +, ti East 44th Street, 
New York. Tel. VA 6-23 26. 





No. Y-7525 — FOR SALE — One of the ular 
International Class sloops. These boats the pop the 
keenest racing anywhere in the world today and the 
yd rules are such they can be run at a minimum 

cxpenee We have boats for sale in all 23 small 
‘Ss sign Class-s. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. Tel. VA 6-2326. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 
{1 EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 





No. Y-7400 — FOR SALE — One of the popular 
Week Ender sloops, 35’ 1” x 27’ x 9’ 5” x 5’ 6” 
Built by Lawley from our Geslant in 1938. Two 
berths in main cabin, double stateroom. Lavatory, 
alley. very comfortable cockpit. For further in- 
et on price and location consult SPARKMAN 

HENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
ork, Fel VA 6-2326.. 


New 





No. Y-7558—-FOR SALE— Hand _ designed 
motor-sailer, 36’ x 33’ 10’ x 11’ 7” x 4’. Main cabin, 
double stateroom, teak decks, lavatory gna i galey. 
eo motor, CO-2, Radio, etc. SPARKMAN 

& STEPHENS, ‘Inc., i1 East 44th ren, New 
York. Tel. VA 6-2326. 


No. Y-9157 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw power 
cruiser, 54’ x 12’ x 4’. Deck house, two double state- 
rooms and bath. One of the few boats of her size 
that has not been in Coast Guard Service. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. Tel. VA 6-2326 





No. Y-784 








8 — FOR Tore — Auxiliary cutter, 
38’ 8” x 28’ 10” x 9% 11” x S’ 11”. Designed and 
built by Gilbert Dunham hy Stamford, Conn. in 
1939. Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, 
lavatory and galley. SPAR KMAN & STEPHENS, 
ines, é East 44th Street, New York. Tel. VA 





No. Y-7500 — FOR SALE — One of the popular 
New York Yacht Club 32-footers. Built by Nevins 
from our designs. Double stateroom aft, main cabin, 
lavatory, galley and forecastle forward. Generally 
considered one of the most successful all around 
racing-cruising and day sailing auxiliaries ever built. 

ARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. Tel. VA 6-2326. 








No, Y-9324 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Marble- 
head cruiser, 35’ x 10’ 6” x 2’ 11”, with sleeping ac- 
commodations for six, Gray motors with reduction 
gear. For further intormation A and location 
consult SPARKMAN TEP Inc,, 11 
East 44th Street, New vork: Stel. VA 6- 3326. 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, 
YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone HUBbard 2910 





Massachusetts 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 











For Sale— No. 5240— 30’ 
Motor-Sailer, new in 1938. Sleeps 
four, 6’ 344” headroom. Popular 
type. Able comfortable cruising 
auxiliary laid up near Boston. 





For Sale — No. 130 — A yacht of the highest 
grade materials and workmanship. x 40’ 8” 


maa‘ 6” x 8’ 3’. Accommodations Ser. 4-6 in 
owner's ouete, two in crew. Very fast under sail; 
auxiliary power new in 1938 





For Sale — No. 515— 41’ 6” 
overall auxiliary schooner, sleeps 
four plus paid hand. Exception- 
ally fine sea boat, easy to handle. 
Attractively priced. Boat located 


in Maine. 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance and Appraisals 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





Outstanding 8-Meter 
sloop. 

35’ Deluxe Single Hander 
yawl. 

50’ Dawn cruiser with 


Superior Diesels. 
be = ketch by 


New York ‘'32’’—two 
available. 

Model 33-2 Richardson, 

1941 delivery; used 
about 60 hours. 

68’ auxiliary schooner, 
bought and outfitted 
for world cruise dis- 
rupted by the war. 


Several Others 


LIST YOUR 


We solicit your 
requirements 

















FOR SALE— No. 1850— 
Attractive roomy auxiliary 
cutter, built in 1937. 32’ 6” x 
27’ x 11’ 6”. x 5’ 6”. Powered 
with Universal motor. Com- 
fortable accommodations for 
four on Airfoam mattresses. 
Exceptionally well equipped 
and in splendid condition. 
Mainsail new 1943. For further 
particulars communicate with 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


FOR SALE— No. 1608— 
Auxiliary schooner, 49’ 10” x 
39’ x 13’ 6’ x 7’ 6”. New motor 
1943. Excellent accommoda- 
tions for five. Well equipped 
and in splendid condition. For 
further particulars, communi- 
cate with YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


BOAT WITH US FOR SALE 
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YACHTING 


sis sits 


| Se ra : 


S=mewy  SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


tNEORPORATED 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


11 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK 








WILLIAM GARDNER @& CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS 


21 West St., New York Tel. DIgby 4-9257 





pa 3575 — FOR SALE — 42’ custom built, high class, twin-screw, 


ress 
new 1939. Motors 150 h.p. each. Accommodations for six in rae te Geer” "8 
party. Bully furnished and in fine condition. In Florida. 


( a au BL Me ° CORT 


YAC HT BROK 


9. 271 Nor th Av 


MARINE INSURANCE } { ~_ 
New Rochelle, N.Y 


VAL ARCHITECTS 
Pershing Sq ba ildin 





ET fala a8? pa x ane 


Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 21977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN !! 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 


WILLIAM H. MILLETT 


Marine Designer 


5711 26th Street North Arlington, Virginia 
Telephone CH. 5904 




















CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 ; 














6. A. Hansen’ 


YACHT INSURANCE 


Sng putthenien Mi 
te 


MIAMI 3-5431 


430 Wllean Siveet 
Ae Yeake¥ 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.RODSTROM, associate 
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Listings Solicited 


ROGER M. ROWE 


Yacht Broker 


Darien, Connecticut 


Telephone: Darien 5-0990 

















FOR SALE QUEN p34, ue 


elivered Mostutees, 1941. i 
é h ae in gga # vole’ cold 
urs; like new, 
ciping water, era Danforth anchor 
and rope; barometer; large 
ass. Costing woximately 
$200 “xtra bum mpers, Fadio erove, only 


extra and extra 
lighted $45 $4,560, at evanaviiie. Indiana. 
Box 204 of YACHTING, 205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











WANTED TO BUY 


Late model 38’ Matthews deck- 
house cruiser. Must be in excel- 
lent condition. Will pay reasonable 
price for the right boat. Reply 
Box 201, care Yacutinc, 205 
East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











@ Will buy auxiliary ketch, yawl or 
schooner, modern rig about fifty feet 
overall. Boat need not be néw but must 
be sound. In answer state age and 
condition of boat, sails and engine, 
designer and builder of boat, photo- 
graph, sketch of interior, number of 
berths aft, location and lowest cash 
price. Reply Box 202, care YACHTING, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











POSITION OPEN 
as manager for prominent, long 
established yacht club on West- 
ern Long Island Sound. A perma- 
nent position for the right man. 
Reply Box 203, care of YACHTING, 
giving experience and references. 











FRANKLIN G. POST 
& SON, INC. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone: Mystic 659 


Marine Agency 








52’ Post-built Alden-designed 
schooner 


We are also offering a 47’ Twin- 
Screw Post-built cruiser, 45’ express 
cruiser, 25’ motor sailer, 32’ fisher- 
man type hull and several other good 
power and sail boats. All of these 
boats may be inspected at our yard 
at Mystic, Connecticut. 





266 — Seascnaie ot attractive big desi; 


No 

x6 6’. ag» regardless of 
Extremely fast, can outsail 
the way 
Boston 9, Mass. 


a motor. Ratsey 


a ve 





viel schooner. 46}4’ x x 33° x 11’ 
ls nearly new, 


ern yawis or cutters. Deluxe job all 


most 
rough, perfect condition, yom: John G. Alden, 131 State Street, 

















e SWAP CHEST 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 





Will swap complete set seven volumes 
“‘Audubon’s Birds of America” and 
“‘Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North 
America,’ three volumes. Both sets 
complete editions originals 8 vo. Bind- 
ing bad, foxed, otherwise good, for 
Pg cess in good condition. Reply 





Wanted: Auxiliary sloop, 24’ to 28’ 
by recognized designer an ‘builder and 
in A-1 condition. Preferably on Great 
Lakes. Send full details. Photos returned 
promptly. Reply Box 2-2. 


Will swap cash for striking ship’ 
clock, barometer, and 30-30 (or Stating’ 
rifle, ‘slide action. All must be in A-1i 
condition. Reply Box 2-3. 








Will swap 30-Ib. navy anchor and/or 
cash for spinnaker about 32-ft. foot. 
Reply Box 2-4. 


Wanted: Saili: Dinghy or other 
shallow draft small sailboat within 200 
miles of New River, North Carolina. 
Reply Box 2-5. 








For Sale: Comet, ovine, 3.3 h.p. 
Elto. Reply Box 2-6. 





Will pay fair cash price for modern 
30 to 35-foot racing ae sloop, 
cutter or yawl. Reply Box 2-7. 





Will trade modern six-metre for late 
model car, cruiser, cruising auxiliary, or 
light plane. Reply Box 2-8. 








FAIRLY PRICED ENGINES 
FOR SALE 
Write Gray Marine Moror Co., 
2970 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
for printed copy of nearly a hundred 
letters from patriotic engine owners 
who will rel their 














FOR SALE 


Stout Fella, 22’ 9”, located near New 
York. $1700, including extra sails, 
new cover, winter cover and equip- 
ment all in A-l condition. Reply Box 
200, care of Yacutinc, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Six-meter converted cruiser, 31’ x 7’ 
x4’7”". — hull, screw fastened, 
nat finis 


rs Hollow spars, copper tanks. 

and gas. Bronze w) ; . a 

Fully found, includ charts and 

— $2000 ask: and selling 
ice. 


Dr. FRANCOIS, Port Huron, Mich. 











WANTED FOR $2500 CASH 
Good 28’ to 35’ cruisin ey oe auxiliary. 
Full headroom, any rig. three 
or more. Poon name 
designer and builder, age, where 
le, list equipment, photo 

Y- return). WaLTer E. Stewakrt, 
1 Gainsborough Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 











For Sale: Pequot Indian keel slows 
en pe » good condition. $1000. Reply 


—_—.. 





Send Replies to 
SWAP CHEST, Care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Eso kre aE RETREAT RRSS 





WANTED 


Auxiliary Marconi, keel about 
Sa 0 Bd foes Ged a goed hooans must 
be in good condition. 


JOSEPH DALEY 
120 East 39th St., New York City 
Caledonia 5-9172 














NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below 


BOAT RACING 

Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and ma- 
neuvers illustrated by sequence 
photos of Star boat oe; $4.00 


Learning to Race, by H. Cala- 
han, The principles of aie racing 
explained in a most lucid manner. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING 

Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Skene, This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to date 


Yacht Designing and Planning, 
by Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook 
on Naval Architecture for the ama- 
teur. Illustrated. $4.75 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete handbook on 
‘ieeden boat construction. Takes 
the amateur from choosing the 
right —— to the final rs 

il ustrate 


Laying Down and Taking Off, by 
harles Desmond, A guide for mold 
loftsmen. $2.00 


Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. A general work devoted 
to larger vessels. $10.00 


Small Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. Plans and complete building 
instructions for a number of boats, 
Power and sail, from an 8’ pram to 
a 17° auxiliary. $3.00 


Modern hyo Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A k containing much 
falormation ¢ on round bottom boats, 
beveling eam laying down lines, 
spars, materials and costs, .00 

BOAT SAILING 

The A B C of Boat Sailing, by Her- 
bert L. Stone, Editor ef YACHTING. 
An excellent book for the beginner 
with many maneuvers illustrated 
with diagrams. $2.00 


Sailing ogee Eas 


— Told ia Pic- 
tures, by Rufus 


. Smith. A photo- 
capes ion book with remarkable 
— y-taken, series pictures il- 
lustrating each step. The best way 
we know of to learn to sail without 
such an experienced skipper at eP35 
side. New Edition. 5 


Start 'Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. Designed to tell the be- 
nner all he needs to know to han- 

le a small sailboat. Illustrated. 
$2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan 

Complete book on how to sail both 
small and moderately large boats. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Fipaqseee of Sailing, by Alfred 
Stanford. Full of those many things 
that every yachtsman thinks about 
but rarely knows how to nat ye 


CRUISING 
Ranging the Maine Coast, by 
Alfred F. Loomis, Associate Editor 
of YACHTING. It’s the best cruising 
ik, by and large; I re read for 
many a year...a jolly fine piece 
of literature,”’ says Lincoln Colcord. 
Illustrated in color. $4.50 





Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


>» BOOK DEPARTMENT 4 


Yachting 


NAVIGATION 

Offshore Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Step-by-ste; 
through the process of ye lati- 
tude and longitude through the use 
of H.O. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of navigation. 2.00 

Primer of Navigation, by Geor, * 
W. Mixter. A complete course 
piloting is Cciestial in the opening 
Faye os elestial navigation has 
been simplified, only simple arith- 
metic is ni omplete with 
tables, fully illustrated. $4.00 


PILOTING AND 

SEAMANSHIP 

Introduction to Seamanship, by 
Chas. H. Hall. A handbook of ex- 
traordinary completeness. $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. Covers 
with utmost simplicity the many 
problems of the coastwise sev 
gator, or pilot. $2.00 

Piloting Seamanship and ing 

Boat Handling, |b by Char 
Chapman, New 1944 edition ~ this 
ge text for beginners. Used in 
the Power Squadron's elementary 
classes all over the country. 320 
pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

Seamanship, by Charles F. Cha ap- 
man. A fine new book by this $100 
known authority. Illustrated. 

How to Abandon Ship, by Rich 
ards & Banigan. Illustrated. $1. 


Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. sea 
$3.50 


a my la 4 Knots and Fancy 
—— ‘ork, by Raoul Graumont 
and John Hensel. The same fas- 
cinating volume that om for $10.00 
when first published. Enlarged and 
revised. $5.00 
Kpote Splices and Fancy Work, 
y Charl les L. Spencer. Also con- 
cae information on wire erengih, it 
tables of breaking stre 
lustrated 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Fighting Fleets, by Critchell Rim- 
ington. A new, revised and enlarged 
edition of this well-known “Survey 
of the Navies of the World’’ this 
nooks is along the lines of the famous 
**Jane’s.’’ Best on the U. S. Na’ 
Jacludes naval aircraft. Coplously 
illustrated. $4.50 

Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes 
to observe wind direction and sky 
condition, a barometer, and one of 
these Weathercasters are all re 
need to forecast weather as much as 
24 hours in advance. pet y 
expert — een ull in- 
struction $4.95 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as 
an indispensable encyclopaedia of 
the sea. New enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. $3.50 

Sail & Power. Like all Uffa Fox 
books it is of absorbing intesettoo 


Racing, Cruising & Design. The 
fourth of this world famous sree. 


Thoughts on Yachts ane 
Yachting. 





— 


Please send your remittance 
with your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice 
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The NAVY’S 
BARGE BUSTERS! 


de the island warfare of the South Pacific, Elco PTs on patrol often catch Jap landing barges sneak- 
ing troops and supplies from island to island. Sometimes they’re reinforcements being rushed to aid a 


hard pressed garrison. Frequently they're battle-weary groups of yellow men trying to escape the re- 
lentless pressure of U. S. forces. 


When a PT sights one of these boatloads, it’s taps for the Japs! With their vicious guns throwing 


sheets of lethal lead, the PTs roar toward their luckless prey, ripping gaping holes in the barges 
and sinking them from under their floundering passengers. 


Only our Navy and the Nips know how many barges our PTs have destroyed. The number is large 
—the losses in Jap men and equipment heavy. A high Navy Department official said in a recent 


interview that hundreds of these barges have been sunk and thousands of enemy troops sent to their 
death by PTs. 


Hunting down enemy troop-carrying barges is only one of many important functions performed by 
Elco PTs on both sides of the world. These versatile combat craft are constantly blasting large Axis 
warships and merchant vessels with accurately 


aimed torpedoes. ‘They're transporting commandos 


on fast hit-and-run raids, and covering landing op- 
erations on enemy-held shores. 

Here at Elco we’re turning out a steady stream of 
fast, hard hitting Elco PTs, using new materials, 
new tools, new techniques, and revolutionary quan- 
tity production boatbuilding methods. 

“THE BOAT BEHIND THE HEADLINES” 


‘Elco Naval Division, ELECTRIC BOAT “COMP PANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 




















A. F. Loomis, Com. USNR 
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AN INDICATION FOR THE FUTURE 


F confirmation were needed of our belief that there will be a 
surge towards the water for recreational purposes after peace 
comes, it is furnished by the mail that comes to us daily, from 
people all over the United States, as well as from those in the 
Armed Services. 

The inquiries in most of the letters received. in this editorial 
sanctum (or whatever passes for that around here) are about 
boats for post-war use, the probable effect of new methods of 
construction, the state of the present market, and the cost. From 
the men at the war fronts, and from those serving in the Navy, 
come the same queries, with hardly a word about the war itself. 
What seems to be in the minds of most of these men is winning 
the war and getting back as quickly as possible to boats and 
sailing. And many of these letters came from those who evidently 
were not boat owners before, but who are keen to get afloat now. 
This is a most healthy sign of the hold boating makes on those 
who have either done it or seen it done. It is an unofficial ‘‘Gal- 
lup Poll” as it were, of what these men are thinking about. 

These letters, coupled with the present demand upon brokers 
for boats in the used markets, and for the increasing requests to 
designers for plans for post-war yachts, is ample evidence that 
the desire to get afloat is active and not dormant, and that many 
persons are laying their courses now for the post-war days, and 
want to waste no time in getting started: when peace comes. 

While the letters come, apparently, from those in all financial 
groups, and while each will buy in accordance with his means, 
the emphasis on moderate cost indicates that much of the de- 
mand after the war will be for small or moderate sized craft that 
can be had for a reasonable first cost and require a minimum for 
upkeep. But this, also, is a healthy sign. A sailor is always a 
better mart for coming in through the hawse pipe. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
YACHTSMAN TO SPEAK 


LL this interest in boating for the near future adds to the 
interest in the Design Idea Contest announced in the 
December issue of Yacutina. This contest will give expression 
to what the yachtsmen and designers of today are thinking 
about the future. Already a number of plans have been received, 
although entries do not close until March 1st. When the awards 
are made and the ideas and plans published, it should be possible 
to get some idea of what the yachtsman of the future wants, 
and the possibility and probability of these wants being fulfilled. 
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p> “Chet” Cross,.the genial yachtsman 
and aviator who used to crew for the late 
“Pop” Corry, pater familias of the Star 
class, some thutty years ago at the Man- 
hasset Bay Y.C., was telling me the other 
evening how much he was enjoying bring- 
ing up cows on his farm out in New Jersey 
— but, on the other hand, how acutely he 
missed being aboard his 38-foot Matthews 
cruiser which is. laid up in Miami and a 
source of constant anxiety to him, since he 
fears that, being out of her element, she 
may deteriorate no matter how much care- 
ful attention she gets. A man parted from 
his boat is always a sad spectacle. .. . 


> The fish tycoon of Provincetown, Mass., 
is currently a Harvard man, of all things. 
. . . This on the word of Dick Tyner, 
personal friend of the piscatorial mogul, 
who vouches for the fact that he is plenty 
tough despite his Cantabridgian back- 
ground and Back Bay accent. . . . With 
the price o’ cod at God knows what in those 
parts — it’s higher than ever in the history 
of the industry — Dick says the fisher 
folk are saltin’ down their shekels in the 
local bank like crazy, figurin’ the boom 
can’t last forever. ... 


p> Jack Sutphen, the demon frostbiter, 
arose from a sick bed to sail Rum Dum to 
victory in the final session of the fall series 
at Larchmont the day after Christmas 
. . . This simply goes to prove that you 
can’t keep a good man down — let alone 
a bad oyster... . 


p> According to one of the few men I know 
in high places (I refer to the big banker 
and financier, Howard Taft) a law re- 
cently was passed which permits New 
York savings banks to invest in F.H.A. 
guaranteed mortgages in states bordering 
New York ... The Attorney General 
interpreted the act to include Rhode Is- 
land, due to the fact, Mr. Taft assumes, 
of the propinquity of Fisher’s Island to 
Little Rhody ... And he wonders if 
there is a “Three-State Rock” which a 
friend assures him lies to the east’ard of 
Fisher’s Island and in a spot marking the 
physical union of New York, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island . . . 

If this-is a fact, and you got hung up on 
the historic boulder, you’d achieve that 
difficult feat of being in three places at 
once... 


> Getting back to those indomitable 
frostbiters, one of the most appropriately 
named is the comely and competent Betty 
Frost who competed in. the frigid proceed- 
ings that brought to a shivering finish the 
thirteenth annual New Year’s Regatta at 
the Manhassett Bay Yacht Club... . 


Which ‘reminds me that Caleb Bilge- 
wasser composed a battle hymn for the 
frostbiters which combines some of the 
best features of Alfred Lord Tennyson’s 
and Dr. Pitkin’s works —slightly con- 
fused. . . . The thing started: 


I chatter, chatter’as I go 
For life begins 
At forty below . 


but whether it finished or not, damned if 
I know. . . . My guess is that like The 
Brook — and a lot of horses I’ve bet on — 
it’s still running... . 


> Bilgewasser, who recently returned 
from a hunting trip in Washington (house 
hunting), says he encountered a lady at a 
cocktail party there who wanted to, know 
if ski wax were the WACS we were sending 
to Russia under lend-lease. . . . 


> Discussing the famed Moodus (Conn.) 
Noises with which every Nutmeg Stater is 
familiar, Joe Appleton and I agreed the 
other evening that they sounded like 
those strange, bubbly Bu-Loops and Blups 
which every cruising yachtsman has heard 
so often during dead calm summer nights 
in Long Island Sound. And the origin of 
which I have never heard explained. .. . 


> Joe Mitchell, the paragon reporter and 
peerless raconteur, authored a piece lately 
for a contemporary publication in which 
he mentioned Drew Radel, my class- 
mate at Yale, who owns practically all 
the oysters in Long Island waters, notably 
the Robbins Island bivalves so popular 
with New Yorkers . . . Mitch asserted 
that Drew’s acreage was some 22,000 — 
and that the Robbins Island oyster is the 
biggest in the United States . . . I think 
he’s wrong there — I think the biggest is 
the Lynnhaven that hails from down 
Baltimore way... . 


> Bill Sackel, Jr., who is tall for his age 
— 6’ 10” — has had quite a time of it try- 
ing to serve his country, which he looks up 
to as much as he, perforce, looks down on 
most everything else. ... For a while 
the young man managed to get into the 
Army — but when he was transferred, at 
his request, to service in the air-borne 
artillery it was found he had accumulated 
another inch in stature, so he was honora- 
bly discharged forthwith. . . . Recently, 
Bill was accepted by the Maritime Service. 
Officially, the doctors reported that he had 
“shrunk” a couple of inches since he left 
the Army, and therefore met the require- 
ments. ...As a matter of fact this 
phenomenon was easily explained... . 
They’d measured Bill with his shoes 
Mt sss 
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> Some anonymous correspondent has 
sent me a copy of The Bilge Pump, bulletin 
of the Hartford Power Squadron... , 
One paragraph in this interesting publica- 
tion reads in part: 

“ ,. for the regular meeting in De- 
cember, we have excused the Speakers’ 
Committee from scheduling a speaker and 
other committees from some of their tasks. 
. . . Thus, at this meeting, there will be 
no entertainment, no refreshments, no 
lights, no nothing. . . . I suggest meeting 
on the sidewalk at 183 Ann Street — and 
proceeding to the nearest bar, where, un- 
doubtedly, a quorum of salty Squadron- 
ites, including at least one officer, will be 
quenching their thirst. . .” 


> From the Naval Training Unit at the 
University of South Carolina, William V. 
Cox, A.S., sends a communiqué in keeping 
with the best traditions of this ancient 
column which is now practically older than 
any supporting the Acropolis: 

“Tn reading the November, 1943, issue 
of The TraDiv Letter, published by the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, I came across 
the following statement concerning the 
acquisition by the Naval Training Station 
at San Diego of a fleet of Penguins. ... 

*¢A Penguin boat is 11/4 feet long with 
a 4foot beam... Its personnel is a 
skipper and a one-man crew . . . Thesail 
complement is 72 square feet — all in the 
mainsheet. .. .’” 


> That sailor who celebrated the holidays 
looping around Chicago imbibing strong 
waters at various bistros and offering a 
$1,000 bill in payment must be a remarka- 
ble navigator and possess a Scotch sense 
of thrift . . . After arresting him on the 
complaint of numerous outraged tavern 
keepers, the police gave him a chance to 
get out of town, which he promised to do 
—on the next train . . . However, it 
must have been a shuttle — for headquar- 
ters soon again began to receive telephone 
calls about a seagoing gent with a terrible 
thirst — and a $1,000 bill... . 


LITERARY NOTE 


> A fascinating mystery has just been 
published by the Treasury Department. 
... Its your income tax form — and 
will have a tremendous circulation. . . . 
It will also. be as popular as a breath of 
garlic in a crowded movie. . . 


> Speaking of Caleb Bilgewasser reminds 
me of the bright pupil he had while in- 
structing in navigation at an officers’ traiD- 
ing school . . . “This lad,” said Caleb, 
“had an absolute genius for lassitude. . . .” 
TELLTALE 
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They practice 
what they preach 




























Here in the oil fields, operators talk and produce in terms of 
thousands of barrels. But when it comes to consumption of 
these vital stores of petroleum—then these same men are just 
like any “A” book holder down to his last coupon. 

This vigilance against waste is not just a war expediency. It 
began long before the hooked cross spread its tentacles over 
the world . . . and its beginning was marked by the introduction 
of Cummins Diesel Power in the oil fields because it was found 
to be “Faster and Cheaper than Steam.” 

Today, in every major producing area, Cummins Depend- 
able Diesels are in the forefront of the petroleum industry’s 
fight to achieve maximum production with maximum economy 
. .. not only economy in the consumption of fuels and lubri- 
cants, but also economy of time, materials and manpower. 

Here, truly, is a demonstration of conservation . . . here is an 
example of men in industry who practice what they preach! 
Cummins EncinE Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


This is the fourth in a series of advertisements depicting the 
war-time role of Cummins Diesel Power in the nation’s 
basic industries. If you are operating Cummins Dependable 
Diesels, you can assure their most effective use by making “i 
doubly sure that they are maintained and serviced—regularly a 

and efficiently. Ask your Cummins Dealer for details. 
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ICE BOAT SKIPPER 


Every ice boatman loves to race. In ice boating speed is para- 
mount, and there are no limits to the efforts that the skipper 


will make to get the old hooker to the peak of perfection 


J. J. Fanta Photo 
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British Information|Services 


Friday, February the 13th, 1942, was a black day for Singapore, Britain’s naval fortress of the 
Far East. It was then that it fell before the crushing land and aerial attack of the Japanese 


=n T rR OM SINGAPORE 


A 37-Day, 1700-Mile Voyage in a Native Prahau 


By H. E. HOLWELL, Lt. RNVR 


MONG the last group of British naval person- 
nel to escape from Singapore before its 
seizure by the Japs on February 13, 1942, 
were Lt. H. E. Holwell, RNVR, and Lt. 
R. Cox, RNVR. Fort Canning was about 
the last naval organization functioning in 
the city. The atmosphere was tense. Practically all 
charts and confidential books had been burnt. At 4:00 
p.m., the commanding officer gave the order to embark 
at once in a mine sweeper for Batavia. ‘‘There’s no time 
to pack. Get the hell out of here and if anybody tries to 
stop you, shoot your way through.” 

With Singapore ablaze and under a ceaseless barrage 
of artillery, mortar and machine gun fire, they shoved 
off in HMS Trang, the mine sweeper in which Lt. Cox 
Was second in command. The ship’s company included 
eighty-four of the Air Force personnel. All navigational 
lights were extinguished and, outward bound in the 
murk, the ship grounded on a reef and stuck fast. Most 
of the Air Force personnel were transferred to other al- 
ready overcrowded ships of the evacuation fleet. The 
remaining thirty-four men, including Lieutenants Cox 
and Holwell, spent a harrowing day under Japanese air 
assault. Again at 22:00 that day, after preparing the 
Trang for destruction, they abandoned ship in three 
small boats. They rowed and sailed for some sixty hours, 
landed on an island for a short rest, and then headed 
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for Palembang, in Southern Sumatra. En route, they 
landed on an island on which was located a Dutch radio 
station. Here they learned that Southern Sumatra was 
already held by the Japs and, as a result, their route of 
escape had to be altered. In their small boats, they con- 
tinued their passage and two days later had the good 
fortune to persuade the owner of a native motor launch 
to take the party forty miles up the Indragiri River to 
the first of the roughly organized evacuee camps. Thence 
twenty-three of the group were transported by an ex- 
Japanese motor fishing boat, towing a lighter holding 
150 men, to Rengat, and then, by invasion barge, to 
Ayer Molek. Keeping one jump ahead of the Japs, they 
completed the first leg of their journey by a queer little 
old fashioned train from Sawaloento to Padang, on the 
west coast of Sumatra. 

The balance of their story is given in the words of Lt. 
Holwell. — Ed.) 


* * * * * * * 


HE fact of having arrived at Padang gave Cox and 
iE a great sense of relief. We had been responsible 

for twenty-three other men and had completed the 
long journey without loss or sickness. We found that 
the future was distinctly uncertain; things were going 
badly with the Dutch in Java and we could expect no 
assistance from this quarter. Our only hope was the safe 
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arrival of a ship from Colombo, but she was already 
days overdue. Later we learned that she sailed from 
Ceylon but was never heard of again. Meanwhile, the 
Dutch radio reports became more and more ominous 
and rapidly pointed toward the strong possibility of 
Dutch capitulation in Java, which would necessarily 
be followed by capitulation in Sumatra. 

Our position was far from rosy. On the night of March 
8th, Cox and I were summoned by the Senior Military 
Officer to a rendezvous at the Oranje Hotel. Upon our 
arrival we found what appeared to be a casual gathering 
of several officers. We mixed with the crowd and had the 
usual drinks. Word was passed round that we were to 
find our way in ones and twos to the O. C.’s room. When 
we had all foregathered there, the O. C. arrived and 
closed the door. 

He then told us that we could not risk waiting any 
longer for the expected ship. A Malay trading “ prahau”’ 
had been purchased and loaded with the necessary stores 
and water. We were the officers whom he had selected 
and he now ordered us to leave that night in this native 
vessel and endeavor to get across to Ceylon. The atmos- 
phere was rather tense; we were all thinking of our 
friends among the 800 odd who were still in Padang and 
destined to become prisoners of war. There was silence 
for an appreciable time. This silence was broken by the 
C. O., “I know what you are thinking. You have been 
selected to pass information to the C. in C. India and to 
help carry on the war elsewhere. Nothing else can be 
considered. I order you to leave tonight.’ Our final prep- 
arations were soon completed; few of us had much more 
than what we stood up in. 

The “prahau”’ was anchored off an island about 
eight miles north of Padang. It was raining heavily when 
we loaded ourselves into horse-drawn gharries and, on 
the way, we discussed our chances and were full of 
enthusiastic optimism. The rain had stopped by the 
time we arrived at our rendezvous where we awakened 
the headman of the Malay fishing community, and very 
soon the Malay crews were ready to row us out to the 
“prahau.”’ We clambered aboard and, with the aid of a 
hurricane lamp, investigated our future home with great 
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interest. She was a racy looking craft, 45 feet on the 
water line, with steeply raking stem and stern, giving 
an over-all length of 65 feet excluding a 20-foot bowsprit. 
Her beam was about 16 feet and draft 4 feet 6 inches. 
She carried an enormous spread of canvas; jib and fore- 
sail, mainsail on a 50 foot mast, and mizzen on a 35 foot 
mast. She had no keel or centerboard. She would sail 
beautifully in the lightest of breezes and could make 
eight or possibly nine knots in a strong wind. We soon 
found, however, that the direction of the wind was of 
paramount importance as she could not sail closer than 
7 points to the wind; moreover, having no keel, the 
amount of leeway was astonishing. 

There was a small sloping deck forward, and a some- 
what larger deck consisting of a built-on poop over- 
hanging the stern. Between these two small decks the 
entire length of the hull was covered with a penthouse 
roof. This roof was rainproof and also gave us welcome 
relief from the sun but, as the only ventilation was lim- 
ited to a small hatch at each end and a somewhat larger 
hatch amidships, the interior atmosphere, when rein- 
forced by the smell of the bilges, was not as pure as 
mountain air. The helmsman had t 9 perch himself well 
aft, high up on the sloping poop deck, from where he 
could survey the length of the ship. Squatting in this 
position soon developed a tendency towards prehensile 
feet and a look of utter boredom, smug satisfaction, or 
glorious triumph, depending on whether we were be- 
calmed, sailing steadily, or heeling over to a stiff breeze. 

Our chief troubles were the sails and rigging. Being of 
native manufacture, all the gear was very ‘“‘ Heath Rob- 
inson.”” The main boom overlapped the mizzenmast by 
about. 20 feet; so going about necessitated hoisting the 
boom with a topping lift so that it could clear the mizzen. 
This exhausting, but otherwise simple operation, was 
fraught with many dangers. Our sails were so thread- 
bare that they had to be handled with the greatest deli- 
cacy. Moreover, there were innumerable points in the 
rigging, and corners of the penthouse and galley roofs, 
which could not have been more effective if they had 
been specifically designed for the express purpose of 
tearing our sails. Until we had drilled ourselves into 
expert efficiency, most of the 
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| maneuvers with the sails were 
accompanied by sickening, tear- 
CO ing noises, followed by volleys 
of the strongest language, ter- 
minating in ‘‘all hands to sew- 
ing.”’ I think we must have 
sewn seams by the miles and 
patches by the acre. The origi- 
INDO } nal halliards and sheets were in 
saree a very poor condition, but we 
were fortunate in having a fair 
supply of new rope, so we re- 
newed as much of the impor- 
tant rigging as we could, spliced 
where necessary and hoped for 
the best. 

With the dawn, we could 
| make ourselves more familiar 
with our ship’s company. We 
were quite an assortment. Seven 
military officers of varying 
ranks, one R.A.M.C. doctor, 4 


The route of the escape 
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Netherlands fabermeti on Bureau 

The “Sederhana Djohannis” was a typical Malay prahau normally 

used for fishing and trading. Observe the picturesque rig of this 
contemporary vessel 


European police superintendent with his Malay orderly, 
a Japanese-Eurasian intelligence officer, one R.N. lieu- 
tenant, one R.N.R. lieutenant (who was navigator), four 
R.N.V.R. lieutenants, and last, but by no means least, 
a Chinese cook. The latter was a fine little fellow; he 
worked like a beaver and no matter how sick he felt, he 
never failed in his duties as cook. 

We divided the ship’s company into two watches, 
each watch doing 4 hours on and 4 hours off. A major 
and the doctor took care of the food supply and ration- 
ing. Some of the military personnel knew nothing about 
boats, but others had done some yachting; one in par- 
ticular was an expert, as among his other accomplish- 
ments was a single-handed voyage from Singapore to 
Saigon. By judiciously blending the experienced with in- 
experienced in each watch, we soon became an efficient 
crew. To introduce us to the tricks of our unusual craft, 
we retained three members of the original Malay crew. 
The Malays are good fair weather sailors but, as time 
is no object to them, they invariably seek a safe anchor- 
age for the hours of darkness. Our program was far too 
ambitious for the Malays. They finally gave an extraor- 
dinary exhibition of jitters in a bit of a squall and 
succeeded in breaking the main boom and tearing 
the mainsail. They made a very good job of mend- 
ing the boom and we repaired the sail, but they 
agreed with enthusiasm with our suggestion that 
we should land them at the first suitable spot. 
We dispensed with their services 36 hours after 
leaving Padang and they departed, heaping the 
blessings of Allah on our heads. 

We found that we were quite well stocked with 
provisions and water but, as we had no idea how 


“We're saved!” A sketch based on a photograph taken at the 
time of the rescue by an Allied freighter. A few minutes later 
the prahau was sunk to keep her from falling into enemy hands 
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long the voyage would last, we had to play safe, and our 
commissariat introduced strict rationing from the start. 
Our staple diet consisted of bully beef, tinned salmon, 
and biscuits, but the monotony of this diet was broken by 
periodical treats from our small stock of tinned fruit, 
sausages, etc. We also had rice, but had to use this spar- 
ingly, owing to the quantity of water required for 
cooking it. For vegetables, we had tinned carrots, toma- 
toes, and potatoes. The liquid in these tins was never 
thrown away. When one is hot and thirsty it is almost 
impossible to swallow dry biscuits. We had to be very 
careful with our water supply and our ration was 14 pint 
with breakfast, 14 pint with lunch, and \% pint with 
supper. On the few occasions when we could collect rain, 
we drank as much as we could hold. We had a good sup- 
ply of tea, coffee, and tinned milk, and always took our 
drinks piping hot. When one is really hot and thirsty, 
one-third pint of tepid water is as much use as a sick 
headache, but a really hot drink taken a sip at a time 
helps a lot. 

Our only real shortage was cigarettes. They were not 
easy to come by in Sumatra. We pooled our resources 
and rationed ourselves to one cigarette after each meal. 
In this way we spanned out our supply, and only for the 
last two days of our voyage were we completely without 
cigarettes. A few, whose larynges must have been tin- 
lined, allayed their pangs with a very coarse native Java- 
nese tobacco, which they rolled in paper which was 
intended for quite a different purpose. Our doctor was 
worth his weight in gold. In addition to his professional 
capabilities, his unfailing good humor and fund of 
anecdotes and stories passed away many an otherwise 
dreary hour. We were fortunate in having no real illness 
but we were all in poor condition, and sun-burn blisters 
or even the slightest scratch turned septic. Our only 
casualty was our most junior member. When attending 
to some rigging one evening, he almost fell overboard 
but managed to save himself by hanging on to a plank 
which led to the cat-head. In doing so, he caught his chin 
on the fluke of an anchor. The doctor got busy and, while 
we illuminated the affected part with the light from a 
hurricane lamp, Doc sterilized the gash with Eau de 
Cologne and stitched it up with a sail needle and sewing 
twine. The patient recovered. 

So much for our ship’s company. Padang lies south of 
the Equator. Our plan was to sail up the west coast of 
Sumatra, taking advantage of the shore breezes until 
we reached about latitude 3° north where we hoped to 
pick up the last two or three weeks of the northeast 
monsoon, which we hoped would take us across to Cey- 
lon. Sailing up this coast is a tricky business as the coast 

(Continued on page 62) 
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An aerial view of a yachtsman’s paradise. The Pacific Ocean to the right, and the shores of Newport Harbor, which 


are almost continuously lined with yacht slips, to the left and center. The jetties to the sea are at the upper right 


THE WEST COAST’S NEWPORT HARBOR 


Originally the Silt-laden Mouth of the Santa Ana River, Newport 


Harbor Is Today a Beautiful and Unique Yachting Center 


By MORLEY COOPER 


every boat in California’s Newport Harbor is a 

pleasure craft of some sort. In this harbor are 
moored more yachts of every description than are to be 
found in all other Pacific Coast anchorages combined. 

Yet even the younger residents can remember the day 
when this beautiful bay was only a lagoon-like series of 
mud flats connecting precariously with the Pacific Ocean 
by a sandbar that was crossable at high tide, and then 
only with a shallow-draft boat. 

Originally composing the silt-laden mouth of the 
Santa Ana River, the lagoons that made up Newport 
Harbor were becoming more and more filled with the 
mud and sand brought down by the river’s floods. The 
early Spanish-name for a portion of the district was 
“Cienega de las Ranas,’’ which means ‘‘Swamp of the 
Frogs.’’ The few yachtsmen who sailed these waters be- 


F ever for a handful of commercial fishing boats, 








fore World War I either moored their craft outside the 
breakers in the open sea and came ashore in skiffs, or 
they took chances of coming to grief in the tortuous and 
shifting channel over the bar into the lagoon. 

Then, in 1918, this tiny community, with no federal 
aid, built its first breakwater and established a dredged 
channel of sorts opening directly into the Pacific. In 
1927, a second jetty of rock rubble was built to the east 
of the original breakwater, and further dredging estab- 
lished a reliable, all-weather entrance channel to the 
harbor. Having secured a good channel to the sea, the 
residents of the community began a program of harbor 
dredging to remove the inner shoals. As a part of these 
various dredging projects, the four beautiful islands 
within the bay — Balboa Island, Lido Isle, Bay Isle, 
and Harbor Island — were formed on what had been the 
mud flats of the lagoon. 

Air View In addition to performing a number of 
minor topographical and geodetic miracles, 
the pioneers of the Newport-Balboa district 
have created something entirely new and dif- 
ferent in the way of a yachting community. 
One of the miracles accomplished has been 
that of mooring and caring for upwards of 
10,000 sizable yachts in a relatively small har- 
bor without overcrowding or inconvenience. 

(Continued on page 71) 


An aerial view of the Balboa Yacht Basin in Newport 
Harbor. The tree-studded island in the center is Harbor 
Island, one of the latest of the ‘‘made’”’ areas 
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Below, here is how yachtsmen are born; non-boat 
owners watching the races at Newport-Balboa. 
Sensibly devised and rigidly enforced regulations 
have encouraged hundreds of youngsters to learn 
to sail under almost ideal conditions and there is 
unusual activity among the fleets of small craft. In 
times of peace, speed boat regattas are held on 
designated courses, so that they do not interfere 
with the harbor’s normal routine of sailing, swimming, 


loafing, or what-you-will 
Sawyer Photo 


Below, one of the dozens of the harbor’s yacht slips. 

In the background are the yachtsmen’s cottages, 

with their private docks, on Balboa Island. Each 

lineup of slips has a catwalk float along the shore, 

with well-designed finger floats extending along 
either sid2 of each yacht 











Above, near-perfect weather and an unlimited sailing area lies outside the 


jetties. Offshore there is some of the best ocean fishing in Southern California 


Below, the yacht clubs, by promoting midwinter regattas, are making progress 


in combatting the tendency of yachtsmen to go into autumn hibernation 
Kent Hithcock Photos 








Above, the pioneers of the Newport- 

Balboa district have created some- 

thing entirely new and different in the 

way of a yachting community. No- 

where in America are there concen- 

trated to the square inch as many 
yachts and yachtsmen 




















Gamble Brothers 


An interesting example of a laminated stem and keel section. Greater strength and lighter weight 


is achieved by this novel technique which may be used extensively in post-war yacht construction 


10H POST-WAR FTACHAT 


Part Il—With What Materials and by What 
Methods Will the Yacht of Tomorrow Be Built? 


AVING outlined the more general aspects 
of the anticipated characteristics of the 
post-war yacht in the first article of this 
series (January 1944), the discussion now 
turns to that all-important and highly 
debatable topic of building methods 

and shabettile, At the outset it should be stated that 

any attempt to cover so broad and inclusive a phase of 
the subject within the space of a single article is difficult, 
if not impossible. 

The most critical reader cannot help but realize that 
tomorrow’s boatbuilding methods, like everything else 
related to the future, will of necessity be largely affected 
by not only those events which have occurred and will 
continue to occur throughout the duration of the war, 
but also by those which will take place in the first years 
of the peace. Significant, however, is the fact that the 
trend of the thinking of all those engaged in marine 
activity is becoming more and more unified. And it is a 
foregone conclusion that when a group of individualists 
who are as set in their convictions as are yacht designers, 
builders and manufacturers, agree on any one subject, 
that there must be a trend worth heeding which has 
prompted their solidarity of opinion. 

A preliminary analysis of the opinions expressed 
should prompt a sigh of relief from those many yachts- 
men who have been concerned lest the yacht of tomor- 
row be so odd in appearance that it resemble a stream- 
lined version of a Venetian gondola. But don’t jump to 
the conclusion that conservatism has the chair. To the 
contrary. There is every indication of a healthy interest 
in the materials and building practices which have been 
developed by war-time construction, and a definite be- 
lief that many of them will be used or at least tried out 
in the years to come; yet the majority of our correspond- 
ents indicate that the appearance of the first post-war 
boats is going to differ but slightly from their pre- 
war sisters. It is in the almost hidden details that it is 








anticipated that the differences will usually be found — 
details which will affect cost, durability and perform- 
ance rather than hull form or rig characteristics. 

There is an almost unanimous opinion that both ply- 
woods and plastics will play a dominant role in every- 
thing from cabin trunks and decks to cleats and locker 
handles. A strong feeling of caution is expressed in regard 
to the molded plywood or plastic hull idea, and princi- 
pally because the equipment necessary to turn out such 
hulls (in boats over 20’ 0.a.) is at the moment both 
expensive to install and economically unsuited to any- 
thing short of mass production. There are two schools of 
thought insofar as the metal hull is concerned (in boats 
under 50’ 0.a.), and so opposed are the different atti- 
tudes that no satisfactory conclusion can be reached at 
this time. It is quite evident that the interest in all three 
materials — plywoods, plastics and metals — is to some 
degree influenced by the feeling that there will be a 
shortage of suitable wood in the first years after the war. 
But, just to make this whole discussion pleasantly com- 
plex, the lumber interests deny this on the basis that (a), 
there isn’t going to be a shortage of suitable wood, and 
(b), even if there were, it would cause no hardship as 
adequate all-purpose substitutes will be available. 

Today there is being produced an infinite variety of 
every conceivable type of material which, in all proba- 
bility, will be suitable for peacetime marine application. 
A great majority of these products or materials have 
proven eminently satisfactory in wartime construction, 
a type of construction which invariably calls for quan- 
tity production with relatively little regard for unit cost. 
It will take much more than a few months to evaluate 
their adaptability for peacetime yacht construction, and 
particularly for boats which are being built individually 
rather than in quantity. It will also take more than the 
first year or two of peace to gauge accurately the cost 
factors involved, irrespective of the size, type or quan- 
tity of the boats in question. It is, therefore, the joint 
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Rohm & Haas 
Will tomorrow’s yacht reflect the streamlining influence which was 


pronounced before the war, or will conventional designs prevail? 


responsibility of every yacht owner, designer, builder 
and equipment manufacturer to experiment with, and 
encourage the peacetime use of that which is new, but 
only after critical examination has proven that in the 
final analysis it will perfect rather than endanger the 
fine art of yacht design and construction. 

There, gentlemen of the jury, is the case. Now for the 
first witness. 

+ + + 


“It would be detrimental to the sport and throttle 
progress,” states Henry B. Nevins, “‘if too much stress 
is placed on mass production in the attempt to utilize 
plywood and possibly certain plastics. They may be, in 
the long run, of doubtful efficiency and lasting qualities 
and will destroy individuality in design, arrangement of 
interiors, sail plans, etc. which add so much to the pleas- 
ure, satisfaction and interest of the individual owner. 
The power boat of the stock type . . . may lend itself 
to greater utilization of plywood and plastics, due to 
standardization, than the sailboat. . . . It would not 
seem probable that there would be any radical, imme- 
diate revolution in construction. A good deal of experi- 
mentation must be undertaken and any changes from 
present custom in the use of new materials and methods 
would be a gradual development rather than an abrupt 
change. The making of expensive molds from which to 
fabricate various parts of a boat requires large quantities 
of the finished product to justify their cost. It would 
seem that on the whole we must not anticipate any 
sudden revolutionary changes in the construction of 
yachts right after the war but may look for gradual 
improvement in details.”’ 

A. E. Luders, Jr. takes a somewhat opposite view in 
saying, “we believe that the application of molded plas- 
tics will be used to a large extent on larger boats, not so 
much in the actual construction as in the joiner work 
and deckhouses for the sake of appearance and con- 
venience.’ Herreshoff’s, who were among the first to use 
waterproof plywoods in marine construction, and who 
ran exhaustive tests in conjunction with one of the large 
Plywood companies, are of the opinion that ‘with 
molded plywood, plastics and lightweight metals further 
advances can be made which will result in a stronger, more 
efficient, high class craft at materially lower cost than 
Was heretofore possible. In order for these efficiencies and 
economies to be made practical every yachtsman must be 
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convinced of the necessity for one-design stand- 
ard classes. They must be willing to accept the 
standardized models in at least the smaller 
boats, as they are willing to accept standard- 
ized models in airplanes, automobiles, washing 
machines, etc. If this can be accomplished, the 
yachting world as a whole will, we feel, profit by 
the lower unit costs resulting therefrom.”’ 

Palmer Scott is of the belief that custom boats 
will be built in the same manner and of the same 
materials as they were before the war, but 
thinks that ‘‘poorer qualities of wood are going 
to be used in boat building. Boats are going to 
be made fit for use by the use of preservative 
and glue. Molded plywood is going to be used 
for small power boats and sailboats, probably 
24’ in length. These molded plywood boats will be made 
in relatively few designs, such as a small class racing boat 
of universal design. The design must be proven because 
molded plywood is too expensive to play with. The price 
on auxiliary sailboats, 30’ and over, is going to stay up 
. . . there will be virtually no change in the design.” 

J. Murray Watts outlines some of the basic considera- 
tions which he believes will affect the construction of 
tomorrow’s yacht: ‘‘(1) The plywood hull will be further 
improved, especially for small outboards and inboard 
motor boats. (2) Welded steel construction will be em- 
ployed on smaller sail and motor boats . . . the sys- 
tems developed to give a smooth finish to hull plating 
have advanced to the point that they will compare 
favorably with the finest wooden hulls. (3) Now that 
aluminum alloy, non-corrosive plates are being manu- 
factured in ship sizes, the construction of light-weight 
hulls is assured. The difficulty has been that up till now 
they have not been practical for use in salt water. (4) 
Plastics have entered the field in force and plastic glass 
will play a large part in post-war design.” 

One hears the term “‘lamination” on every side these 
days and from Frank Pembroke Huckins comes an in- 
teresting comment on the subject. ‘“‘Molded plywood 
and lamination, with some plastics, are the answer to 
light weight with greater strength. There has been a lot 
of publicity on the laminated keel, as if it were a new 
idea. I invented the laminated keel in 1928, built it into 
our first boat, have used it in every boat since . . . hold 
a basic patent issued in 1935, which we loaned gratui- 
tously to the Navy for the period of the war only . . . 
for boats built for the government only.” 

Another aspect of the utilization of plywood is pre- 
sented by the M & M Woodworking Co., who are among 


An example of how a plastic material such as Plexiglas can simplify 
deck design and arrangement 
Rohm & Haas 
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its largest producers. ‘‘There is one other use of ply- 
wood,” they write, ‘‘which has not been widely pub- 
licized, and that is the use of resin pressed plywood for 
gusset plates in place of cumbersome, inefficient ship 
knees . . . a tremendous saving in weight can be made, 
and a stronger and a more rigid boat obtained. It will 
also be possible to reduce the number of framing mem- 
bers because of gusset plate construction and the use of 
long plywood panels. This will make for lighter, speedier 
craft and should also materially reduce construction 
costs.” 

The Mengel Co., who are playing a major role in the 
manufacture of wood produets, point out that during the 
war “large quantities of mahogany waterproof plywood 
have been used for PTs, assault and landing boats, and 
practically all types of small fighting craft. Molded ply- 
wood has also been used to a great extent and, here 
again, it has been found that mahogany veneers are the 
most satisfactory from every standpoint for boat work. 
That is, they glue well with the waterproof adhesives, 
have high strength values and stand up exceedingly well 
in both fresh and salt water. The outlook for mahogany 
plywood in all kinds of pleasure boats after the war is 
bright. Plywood for boat use has really come into its 
own during the war, and this should go a long way 
toward reducing the cost of a hull in the post-war mar- 
ket. It is possible with mahogany veneers to mold a very 
satisfactory power boat hull. 

“‘Scarfed plywood has also been used in lengths up to 
80 feet for boat work. The standard panel size is usually 
4’ by 8’ but by scarfing the panels together any length 
can be obtained that is practical to use. It has been 
found that the scarfed joints rated almost as strong as 
the panel and have stood up remarkably well under all 
kinds of test conditions.” 

As every yachtsman knows, plywood was used with 
complete success before the war. It has been given 
further exhaustive tests under wartime conditions, and 
the conviction that the material was ideal for marine use 
has been strengthened by the manner in which it has 
withstood the rigorous demands of war service. ‘‘We 
believe,’’ says the U. 8. Plywood Corporation, ‘‘that the 
peace will bring about an increased use. This applies 
particularly to the use of molded plywood. Before the 
war many molded boat hulls, especially in small sizes, 
were produced. Light in weight, extremely durable, 
resistant to marine borers and other forms of marine life, 
they gave excellent performance. The war brought about 
the molding of larger boats, including the 18-foot Army 


Tomorrow’s small craft will be the first to benefit by wartime ideas 
and developments. The rounded Plexiglas windshield on this runabout 
is both light and shatterproof 
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U. S. Plywood Corp. 

The 18’ hulls of the Army pon- 

ton boats are built of molded 

plywood. Will the hulls of to- 

morrow’s one-design classes be 
made in the same way? 


ponton boat which is per- 
forming so admirably for 
the Army Engineer Corps. 
Much has been learned 
about the molding process 
and ways have been found 
to increase production and 
reduce costs. These de- 
velopments will be impor- 
tant factors in broadening 
the market in the post- 
war period.” 
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Plastics and Tomorrow’ s 
Boat (YAcuHTING, January, 
1944), presented one organization’s conception of how 
plastics may be employed in the yacht of tomorrow. 
Lieut. R. T. Miller, USNR, concurs that the develop- 
ment of the plastics industry has given many new oppor- 
tunities to the boat builder. ‘“‘ Molded plywood hulls are 
already used in many of our smallest war craft and in 
several of our aircraft, and after the war seamless, dura- 
ble, lightweight hulls will be built of the same material. 
Present methods depend on elaborate molds so that it is 
not economical to use molded plywood for a single hull. 
It is understood, however, that methods of working 
with plastics are being developed which eliminate the 
need for molds other than of the type normally employed 
in present building practice, so that one or two custom 
hulls can be built economically. Plastic moldings, fit- 
tings, piping and synthetically insulated wiring are also 
available now and will add color and durability to the 
post-war yacht.” 

R. E. Reynolds, of The Matthews Co., points out that 
“another item that might be usable is the adoption of 
plastics to replace chrome-plated brass hardware, such 
as drawer pulls, door knobs, and various other items 
throughout the interior. Brass, after being chrome 
plated, is rather an expensive item, and plastics as a 
substitute should be just as strong, more beautiful, and 
more impervious to corrosion and salt water. Plastics 
would also eliminate the necessity of having hardware 
replated after a few years use. I am hopeful that some 
plastic paint for exterior use can be adopted to solve that 
problem of refinishing decks. Painted canvas is a poor 
deck finish . . . and I believe plywood, with a coating 
of plastic paint that would not crack, or chip in any way, 
will be the answer to many a yachtsman’s prayers, and 
would substantially reduce the cost of up-keep.”’ 


ae 


There will always be enthusiasts for the metal hull, 
and one of the most outspoken of those is Irving Jakob- 
son. ‘The sailboat of the future,” he says, ‘‘must be of 
metal — one of the lighter alloys of aluminum or mag- 
nesium. This produces an absolutely watertight struc- 
ture which is not subject to drying and swelling. Such a 
boat should be able to go to sea in an ocean race and 
keep her crew and equipment dry below decks. Masts 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“The members were 100 per cent sailors and each Labor Day the treasurer spent everything that 
was left in the treasury for a keg of beer and, sandwiches for a grand finale to a fine racing season” 


WHO TOOK THE YACHT OUT OF YACHT CLUB? 


A Study in Evolution 


By CAPTAIN JOHN SHIPWRIGHT 


“Yes, my darling daughter — Hang your clothes 
on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the water.”’ 





HE yachting campaign of the Jones Fam- 
ily is under way. Mrs. Jones has yielded 
easily to her daughter’s pleadings that 
Commodore Smith be allowed to put 
Pa up for membership in the ‘Old 

x Hickory Beach Yacht Club.” There is 
sally nothing j in the minutes of the dear old club to 
indicate that ,the aboriginal members actually draped 
their wardrobes on a hickory limb while they sunbathed 
on the beach, for the stout old hickory whose sturdy 
branches bore up so nobly under the weight of the 
feminine attire of the-gay nineties has long since been 
replaced by a swanky clubhouse whose smallest locker 
could stow the entire wardrobe of the whole beachful of 
modern-day beauties. Anyway, ‘‘Old Hickory” is quite 
the thing, socially, in our neighborhood, and member- 
ship will remove any inferiority complex that the 
Jones family may have had as to their status in the 
community. 

Is Pa Jones a yachtsman? Well, not exactly. You see, 
Pa has always been too busy to fool with boats. He has 
built up, over a period of years, an excellent laundry and 
dry cleaning business in the nearby town and this has 
left little time for exploring the possibilities of salt water 
beyond the simple conclusion that it won’t make suds 
and is of no use in the laundry business. As prosperity 


has pursued the Joneses from youth to middle age, and 
has gently lifted Pa from his seat on the laundry wagon 
and placed him behind a door with impressive gilt letters 
bearing the caption, J. Jackson Jones, Pres., the social 
standing of the Joneses has been definitely on the up and 
up. Three years ago, they abandoned the old house in 
town and moved into their new domicile in the swanky 
colony near Old Hickory Beach. It has taken a lot of 
careful piloting to build up the Joneses in the new neigh- 
borhood. It has been hard to convince the public in 
general that the Joneses, who have succeeded in the 
laundry business in this generation, are on a par with 
the Commodore Smiths, whose father succeeded in the 
sanitary plumbing fixture business one generation back. 
But, now that young Willie Smith (twice-removed-from- 
the-sanitary-plumbing-business) is a bit sweet on Jenny 
Jones (once-removed-from-the-laundry-business) and 
has persuaded his Commodore father to put the Joneses 
up for membership at ‘‘Old Hickory,” the Joneses have 
definitely arrived. 

Silly as all this may seem, many a yacht club’s board 
of governors or membership committee is confronted by 
exactly this situation when they sit in solemn council to 
consider applications for new memberships. What has 
all of this to do with yachting? Most certainly, nothing 
at all, but it is the cross that is almost universally borne 
by yacht clubs that have been in existence for any length 
of time. It is a phase in the cycle of yacht club evolution. 

When “Old Hickory” was organized a decade or so 
ago, there was no thought of the social aspects of the 
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proposition in the minds of the charter members. Several 
good old geezers and some younger ones, all fend of 
sailing, had decided that their informal Sunday after- 
noon races could be organized to increase the fun for all 
concerned. The club was formed with dues at fifty cents 
a month, a small shack on shore sufficed to hold the 
racing gear, and the members were 100 per cent sailors, 
as there was little to attract anyone else. Each Labor 
Day, the treasurer spent everything that was left in the 
treasury for a keg of beer and sandwiches for a grand 
finale to a fine racing season. The club’s now nicely 
balanced budget was passed on to the possibly slightly 
unbalanced Commodore-elect. Our Commodore was 
usually an enthusiastic sailor. Sometimes he had passed 
along to the ex-small-boat sailor age, in which case he 
was chosen for his ability as a one-man race committee, 
which ran the races with a graceful spirit of informality 
but with a keen knowledge of the sport and entirely 
from a racing man’s point of view. 

We started having an-annual regatta, to which we 
invited the sailors of similar nearby clubs. The spirit of 
informality and good sportsmanship still prevailed and 
the regatta grew to be the big sailing event of the whole 
region. Small boats arrived on trailers, in tows, and on 
the decks of larger vessels. We could count more than 
two hundred sails as the many classes, including every- 
thing from twelve-footers to ocean racers, competed in a 
fine spirit of good fellowship. The prizes were given out 
on the beach by the little old shack of a clubhouse, with 
a couple of kegs of beer to soothe the throats made 
hoarse by cheering the winners. Everyone was a sailor 
or hoped to be; everyone had a fine time. There was no 
question of social status in this democratic fraternity. 
If you had a quick tiller finger and were not too much of 
a sea lawyer, you were accepted, welcome and tops. 

During this early period, the club offered little to such 
as the Jones family. Jenny was too small to be of much 
interest to the bronzed young sailors and Ma Jones was 
too busy bringing up Jenny to think of yacht clubs and 
sailing. Papa Jones had heard some talk of these strange 
fanatics, who gathered to get wet and like it but, when 
casual inquiry disclosed that the beautiful, white boat 
sails were not all laundered regularly each week, he 
wrote sailing off as a total loss. Everything seemed to be 
on an even keel, the club was going nicely, there was no 
hint of forthcoming developments and of the sinister 
gloom that was settling over our sailing future. 


“During the only time available they were going over to look at 
Uncle Pete’s hogs” 
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“Around a modern bar, talk of divorces has superseded observations 
about the weather, and the hour of high water is no longer an im- 
portant subject of debate” 


There was a change coming over Old Hickory Beach, 
a change so gradual as to be almost imperceptible. 
Looking back, it was really a revolution, but at the time 
it seemed like the natural, easy course of progressive’ 
events. Transportation had improved, the era of the 
motor car was at its height and was exerting its full 
influence on formerly isolated regions; the charm of Old 
Hickory had spread to the areas of denser population 
and the population of these denser areas was spreading 
toward Old Hickory. The directors of future Commo- 
dore Smith’s sanitary plumbing business had decided 
that his late father’s business would be best served if 
that embryo Corinthian took a full-time job of being a 
country gentleman. A fine, new house went up on the 
Point, a super-colonial Williamsburg de-luxe model, an 
exact reproduction of the Early American, as it should 
have been, bathrooms, insulation, air-conditioning, and 
all. Other pioneers followed Smith; a station wagon ap- 
peared here and there; cocktail parties became the order 
of the day; talk of divorces superseded observations 
about the weather; and the hour of high tide was no 
longer an important subject of debate. Yes, almost im- 
perceptibly the country had slipped off its cloak of un- 
sophistication and taken on a distinctly suburban air. 

Smith joined the club with only the best of intentions. 
This must be conceded in all fairness to him, for there is 
nothing subtle about Smith. He may have felt a bit 
patronizing in investing fifty cents a month in a local 
enterprise that did not particularly interest him, but 
you do those things sometimes just to maintain face in 
the neighborhood. After all, you have these people to 
live with and one likes to be thought of as a fine, demo- 
cratic sort of a fellow, well liked by all classes in the 
community. True, this democratic spirit must be shown 
in a general way, such as supporting the club at four 
bits a month; which does not mean that he must jeop- 
ardize the Smith social status by too familiar association 
with the petit bourgeois of the yachting fraternity. 
For, after all, a man who has set out to raise a family 
Colonial-style with all the latest Sheraton embellish- 
ments must be a bit careful. Several of Smith’s friends 
and satellites from the nearby countryside followed his 
example and there was quite an infiltration, through the 
loosely formed front lines of the sailing members, to 
strongly entrenched positions on the roll of members in 
good standing, eligible to vote. Still, though the air was 
fairly crackling with fifth-column activity, no one 
seemed to sense the danger — not even the fifth-column- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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METAMORPHOSIS OF ‘‘MASHNEE”’ 


How an “Old Lady” Kept Up with the Style in Spite of Her 42 Years 


By HENRY LEE NORRIS 


___ OR twenty-four years, the Skipper has been 
the happy possessor — first in part, then 
7 in full — of the Buzzard’s Bay “‘30” sloop 
Mashnee, one of thirteen sister yachts de- 
signed by Nat Herreshoff and built by the 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Company of 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in 1902, for a group 
of Eastern yachtsmen. Her original owner, Robert Em- 
mons, managing owner of the Cup Defender Resolute 
when she raced Shamrock IV in 1920, named her after 
Mashnee Island at the head of Buzzard’s Bay which had 
been in his family since pre-Revolutionary days. With 
her he won many races under her original double head rig 
and gaff-headed mainsail. 

A cruise in 1924 took Mashnee into Morris Cove where 
she was promptly hailed by the fleet captain of the New 
Haven Yacht Club as the former flagship for five years, 
and the Skipper and his crew were cordially entertained 
at the clubhouse where many of her photographs and 
trophies were on display. 

On August 28, 1924, while returning from Newport, 
R. I., with a crew of only three men including the Skip- 
per and the then co-owner, Mashnee encountered one of 
the worst tropical disturbances to which the Eastern sea- 
board had been subjected and which has only been sur- 
passed by the storm of 1938. She rode out the gale, which 
at times reached a velocity of 70 miles per hour and, 
although her dinghy gnawed through its heavy painter 
and was lost, her Herreshoff anchor on 50 fathoms of 
chain held her safe. Mashnee crept into Greenport Har- 
bor late the following afternoon under three-reefed 
mainsail and storm jib to find the breakwater and beach 
strewn with the wrecks of many boats which had 
dragged ashore, the death toll in local waters being re- 
ported as forty. 

The following winter the owners weakened in their 
previous aversion to power, and installed a 30 hp. en- 
gine, only to be chided by their nautical friends with the 
accusation that they had “‘given up yachting.” 

The next innovation was a change from double to 
single head rig with resultant shortening of bowsprit and 
main boom. The new headsail was fitted with jib boom 
operated by a single sheet rigged from boom to traveller 
to boom to end of bowsprit, thence back to quarter, thus 
eliminating double sheets for both jib and staysail. With 
both backstays set up and jib and mainsail trimmed 
flat, the man at the stick could maneuver alone without 
touching a sheet. 

In 1939, the Skipper, then sole owner, was sold to the 
idea of a Marconi rig but, upon investigating the cost of 
a built-up hollow spar 61 feet high, he realized that 
there might be some truth in the answer to the old 
wheeze, ‘“‘ Why isa yacht called she? Because her rigging 
is worth more than her hull.’’ Preliminary inquiry as to 
the practicability of using a solid mast developed the 
universal opinion of those alleged to know that it would 





At 42 years of age, ‘‘Mashnee,” with a jib-headed rig set on a specially 
made solid mast, was as modern as a 1943 debutante 


be too heavy if made strong enough to withstand the 
strain and too weak if made light enough to maintain 
equilibrium. 

Necessity being the mother of invention, the Skipper 
conceived an idea which, when proposed to the head of 
a large mast and spar company, brought forth the ex- 
plosive ejaculation, ‘“‘Hell’s delight, man!-Are you 
crazy? I’ve been building masts and’ flag poles for 
thirty-eight years and never have I heard of so screwy a 
plan!”’ 

The Skipper replied, ‘‘ Yes, I probably am; but I want 
my new mast built upside down in the tree. Can you 
make it that way?” 

“Sure I can make it, but it will cost you twenty-five 
bucks more for the stick alone, and I want to know 
why.” 

‘“‘You’ve just answered your own question. If you sell 
me a mast 8” in diameter at the step and 234” in diam- 
eter at the truck, you'll select the smallest tree from 
which it can be cut. The uppermost fifteen feet will not 
exceed .six years old growth and will be full of knots 
where the branches have been lopped off; whereas, if 
you must use a trunk that measures 10” to 12” in diam- 
eter 61 feet above the ground, and taper it down to 
234”" at its base, it will take a powerful big tree!” 

The officer of the mast and spar company was so in- 
trigued with the possibilities that he entered into the 
spirit of the project and had four Oregon fir trunks of 
adequate size shipped from the West coast in his next 
cargo. When they arrived, the Skipper and his invaluable 
afterguard, Joe, made their selection. A count of the 

















annular layers or rings in the ends of the trunk before it 
was placed in the lathe disclosed that the mast would be 
34 years old at the step and 78 years old at the truck, 
tapering up through heartwood, straight-grained and 
free from knots, the heartwood being old enough to give 
strength rather than weakness, and the cylindrical dis- 
position of the layers affording the strongest possible 
structure. Furthermore, when the center of the tree is 
used as the center of the mast, the spar does not twist 
under alternating wet and dry conditions. 

The process of manufacture was simple and required 
only six hours to complete. The trunk was placed in a 
lathe with a massive central chock five feet in diameter 
and centered between head and tail stocks as in an ordi- 
nary lathe, the cutting knife moved forward and back 
along the trunk, actuated longitudinally by an auto- 
matically driven screw, and manipulated towards the 
trunk by an operator who gauged the diameter’ by 
calipers and made successive cuts until the mast was 
reduced to the required size. A solid spool 8” in diameter 
and 14” long was left at the upper end. 

The mast was then shipped by trailer to the home of 
the indefatigable Joe, and placed on trestles in his back 
yard. For the next six weeks Joe devoted his entire spare 
time, evenings, Sunday and holidays, hand-finishing 
that mast. The ‘‘spool”” was worked down to provide 
cheek bearings for the main halliard sheave, shoulders 
were carved out to form integral cheek blocks for the 
fore-stay and the permanent back-stay, and tracks were 
fitted to the mast and the jib boom. Not satisfied with 
stock fittings, Joe also made patterns for extra heavy 
turnbuckles, crosstree knee brackets and deck plates, 
had these all cast in bronze and then machined them 
himself. He also fashioned the single spreaders of 1” 
white oak and made all of the splices of the plow-steel 
rigging, 26 in all: fore-stay, jib-stay, permanent back- 
stay, eight shrouds and two runners. 


How “ Mashnee’s”’ 61-foot mast was cut ‘‘up-side-down”’ from the tree 


Above, “Mashnee” as she came from the Herreshoff shop in 1909. 
Her big rig made her a handful in a breeze. Left, the intermediate rig, 
with single headsail, improved her efficiency and simplified handling 


There is but a single pair of spreaders with no forward 
strut or intermediate bracing or return shrouds as re- 
quired when hollow masts are used, with the result that 
wind resistance is reduced to a minimum, the cross-sec- 
tion of a solid mast being considerably less than that of 
a hollow spar. The matter of wind resistance is of much 
greater importance than is generally realized, as it not 
only affects the speed of a yacht under way but the 
strain on the cable while at anchor. The main halliard 
is equipped with a jig on the port side of the mast, but to 
obviate the intolerable annoyance caused by jig-twist- 
ing, a sail slide was brazed to the upper jig block, which 
travels on a 4’ section of track attached to the starboard 
side of the mast. 

For five years, the upside down mast, which weighs 
little more than the original 43-foot solid stick and 30- 
foot solid gaff, has weathered many a squall without de- 
veloping weakness and, insofar as the Skipper has been 
able to ascertain, it is the only one of its kind afloat. 

Just a few words about Joe, referred to above. For 25 
years he has been guide, counsellor, friend and sailing 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Photo by C. Larish 


Saba, rising sheer from the sea and its head wreathed in trade clouds, as seen when approaching from the north shortly after dawn 


WHY NOT TRY THE WEST INDIES? 


Part Il—The Islands from St. Thomas to French Martinique 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


AVING made up your mind that you want 
to cruise the Caribbean in the lee of 
the Windward and Leeward Islands that 
stretch from Puerto Rico down to the 
South American coast at, Trinidad, the 
next thing is to figure ways and means to 
do it, pa to get in advance all the information you can 
of these delightful waters. For it will make a lot of dif- 
ference in the pleasure of the cruise if you do it the right 
and easy way, rather than the wrong and hard way. 
Familiarity with the lay of the islands, knowledge of 
prevailing winds and currents, and of the location of the 
best ports and anchorages, will help in planning the 
cruise and in executing it later. 

In the January issue of YacuTIN@, the yachtsman was 
given a general picture of the eastern Caribbean, was 
told how to get there from the east coast of the United 
States, and how to cruise the waters to the best advan- 
tage. This time, we shall go into more detail about the 
various islands to be visited, particularly as to the inter- 
est they afford to one seeing them for the first time, their 
harbors, and the facilities they offer the seafarer making 
the voyage in his own yacht. To do this adequately is 
quite a job. Where there is so much to see and to tell, so 
much that is picturesque and of historical interest, a 
single article cannot do justice to each island in which the 
sailor is sure to find something to make him want to linger. 





Before making the trip in one’s own boat, it would be 
well to read as much as possible about the region, 
written by those who have been there and who have a 
seeing eye. Particularly valuable are books by those who 
have cruised the waters in small boats and become 
acquainted with local conditions, the life and habits of 
the natives, and the like. Such a book as Fritz Fenger’s 
Cruise of the Diablesse will be invaluable (it can still be 
found although published in 1926). The Diablesse, a 52- 
foot schooner, spent a year among the islands, and her 
skipper probably has as intimate a knowledge of the 
Windward and Leeward groups as anyone not a native 
of those parts. The U. 8. Coast Pilot of the West Indies, 
published by the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, will 
give much needed information about Puerto Rico, St. 
Thomas and the Virgin Islands, and every vessel cruising 
those waters should have one aboard. A comparatively 
recent book Jslands on Guard, by Helen Follett, gives 
the historical background and the present set-up on the 
islands since our government has used many of them for 
defense purposes-and, while not written especially for 
the sailor, has much of local color and valuable informa- 
tion that will make it interesting to anyone cruising 
those waters. And an article in Yacutine (August 1936) 
by Mac Lamborne, Jr., Through the Islands to South 
America, tells about a voyage in a motor sailer from 
Florida to Trinidad and return. 























SOME WEST INDIAN 


1. Near Portsmouth, on St. Ruperts Bay, Dominica. The island js 
unrivalled for its primitive beauty. 2. Soufriere Bay, on St. Lucia, 
is a picturesque cove, with good anchorage for small craft close 
to shore. Photos Lamborne. 


3. Inter-island packets anchored off Fort Bay Harbor, Saba, from 
which the road winds up 800 feet to Bottom Town. 4. Steamer 
anchored off Saba. All cargoes are carried to Bottom Town by 
burros. Three Lions photo. 
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TOWNS AND HARBORS 


5. Old fort facing St. John’s Harbor, Antigua, one of the outposts of the 
Leeward Islands. Photos Furness West Indies Line. 6. The main street in 
Fort-de-France, Martinique, bears a striking resemblance to those in 
France. Photo Three Lions. 7. The town of Roseau, Dominica, seen from 
the Roads. Ships anchor close to shore as the bottom drops off steeply. 


8. Shipping anchored in the roadstead, Roseau, Dominica, with some 
native island-built boats hauled out on shore in the foreground. Photos 
Furness West Indies Line. 


9. Looking west over the 
Caribbean from Fort-de- 
France, Martinique, as a 


barkentine gets under way. 
A French war-ship is an- 
chored off. Photo Lamborne. 
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But now let’s get coiled up after getting under way to 
this start, and turn to sailing the ship. Supposing that 
you have elected to cruise the islands in a southerly 
direction, starting from San Juan, Puerto Rico, making 
St. Thomas your first port, and have arrived at your 
jumping off place for the Caribbean. Shoving out by the 
Morro at San Juan, you will probably poke your nose into 
the Northeast trades, and will have a beat to windward 
most of the way to St. Thomas. But this need not bother 
you, as the distance is only some 75 nautical miles, and 
the wind may have enough northing in it to let you lay a 
course after passing Cape San Juan that will take you 
north of Culebra Island, across the Virgin Passage, and 
into the spacious harbor of St. Thomas, one of the pret- 
tiest in the Virgins. Even if the wind is on the nose, and 
not blowing too strong, the passage probably won’t be 
too rugged, The trades usually moderate at night, and if 
they do, a land breeze frequently comes off the shore that 
will give a sailing vessel an easy reach while keeping far 
enough off the coast to clear the outlying reefs, which 
means a matter of two miles or so. Leaving San Juan in 
the late afternoon or early evening, one should have 
Culebra to leeward some time the next forenoon, espe- 
cially if one has power aboard, raise the island of St. 
Thomas soon afterward and fetch Charlotte Amalia, its 
chief town, before dark. If it is blowing hard from the 
eastward it will not be as easy as this sounds, but the 
slogging into it won’t last for long. 

The harbor is large, landlocked except to the south, 
and one can anchor off the town, which is more conven- 
ient than off the quay and coaling station on the easterly 
side below the town. If the wind should be south or 
southwest and the sea rolling in, a quiet spot, sheltered 
from all winds, can be had by moving over to the west- 
ward off the French Village, and in back of an island 
used as a government station. 

Formerly a Danish island, and bought by the United 
States from Denmark for strategic reasons before World 
War I, the town still retains much of its Danish atmos- 
phere, and the natives cling to their former habits. In 
the 17th and early 18th Centuries, the island was a great 
rendezvous for pirates and sea rovers, and they will even 
point out what they say is Blackbeard’s Castle on a hill. 
It’s now a modern hotel, and the thirsty sailor will un- 
doubtedly climb up to it for a drink and a meal while 
there. 

As St. Thomas is the last sizable town short of some 
of the larger Leeward Islands, it is a good place to stock 
up with stores, fuel, and fresh supplies which can be 
bought at the picturesque if somewhat dirty public mar- 
ket, the like of which will be found in all West Indian 
towns. Any necessary ship repairs can also be made here. 


A street in a Dominican village, with the mountains covered with lush 
foliage rising in the background. Photo Furness West Indies Line 





Photo Three Lions - 

Lowering a burro from a steamer into a small boat to be taken ashore 

at Saba. Cattle are usually handled in this manner in the ports of the 
smaller islands 


The next island to the eastward of St. Thomas is St. 
John, also belonging to the United States. It is the last 
island before coming to the British Virgins, the largest 
islands of which are Tortola and Virgin Gorda. Some 
Americans have built winter homes on St. John, and 
some accommodations for visitors can be had there. At 
Tortola, Roadtown is the principal settlement, situated 
on Road Harbor. On Half:Moon Bay, Geoff Owen, a 
British yachtsman who sailed his yawl Uldra across the 
Atlantic a number of years ago and who writes about 
her occasionally in YacuTInG, has built a house and 
keeps his boat anchored in the bay below it whenever he 
is living there. 

At St. Thomas, it will be necessary to get clearance 
papers for your next ports of call, and a bill of health. 
Clearances are in most cases necessary between the is- 
lands. From St. Thomas, there are two general plans 
open to the cruiser. The choice between them usually 
depends on how much time one has at his disposal. If 
one wants to do it all, and see as much as possible, the 
first choice would be eastward, past St. John and Tor- 
tola, stopping at each island for at least a night, and then 
going on through Sir Francis Drake Channel, to the 
west of and in the lee of Virgin Gorda. In this way, one is 
in sheltered waters until his ship comes to Gorda Sound 
and Anegada passage, on the opposite side of which lie 
Anguilla and St. Martin. The latter is the most interest- 
ing and lies only 70 miles from Virgin Gorda, on a course 
of about ESE., so that with the trades in their proper 
quarter, northeast, one could about lay it on one tack. 

St. Martin belongs half and half to France and Hol- 
land. There’s a town on both halves, the northern, on 
Marigot Bay (which is convenient for small vessels) 
being French, and the southern, Phillipsburg, on a more 
or less open roadstead called Grande Bay, but sheltered 
from the east and northeast by high hills, being Dutch. 
They are both quaint towns, especially Phillipsburg 
with its salt pans spread out behind it,.but a short stay 
will suffice the cruiser, who will want to push on soon. 

The other choice of routes, if one is at all pushed for 

(Continued on page 82) 
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59 YEARS 


Photo by Rosenfeld 


[IN SERVICE 


AND STILL GOING STRONG 


Built by George Lawley & Son in the year 1885 for Clarence S. 
Jones, “‘Nebula’’ is one of the oldest American yachts still afloat and 
in commission. Constructed in the best manner, her frame is of white 
oak, her planking of long leaf yellow pine and her deck white pine. 
All outside trim is varnished mahogany. 

Long a familiar sight along the New England coast, “Nebula” 
made Marblehead her home port for many years, under the ownership 


Photo by John T. Rowland 


Photo by C. H. Sprague 


of Mr. Jones and later of Dr. Winfield Scott Smith. In recent years, 
she has been owned on Long Island Sound and is now one of the 
fleet that lies off the Norwalk Yacht Club. She flies the private signal 
of John Davis who acquired her from Abbott Hamilton. Blown ashore 
in a gale the latter part of October, 1943, she fortunately suffered 
no serious damage. This old yacht’s dimensions are: Length over all, 
44’ 6"’, length on water line, 36’; beam, 12’ 3’’; draft, 7’ 10”’. 


Photo by Rosenfeld 
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THE DEAN OF AMERICAN YACHTSMEN 


Your Inquiring Reporter Spends a Day With William P. Stephens 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


LONG the crest of the bluff which bounds 

Little Neck Bay on the west, runs a 

pleasant street. From here the observer 

may see. the far reaches of Long Island 

Sound and the comfortable homes of 

yachtsmen dotting the shoreline across 

the bay. Many yachts lie off the pier of the Bayside 
Yacht Club, swinging idly at their moorings. Gulls wheel 
and cry overhead and the good smell of salt water 
marshes and of clams assails the nostrils. Upon this 
street, with its back lawn 
facing the harbor, stands 
the home of William P. 
Stephens, and fortunate in- 
deed is the sailor privileged 
to visit it. If he is expected, 
he will be greeted upon the 
front steps by Mr. Stephens 
himself. Standing in the 
sunlight, with the gentle 
breeze from the bay stir- 
ring the white hair above 
his ruddy face and twin- 
kling eyes, he will extend 
the firm hand of welcome. 

Like many another house, 
this one gives no hint from 
the exterior of the treasures 
contained within but, hav- 
ing crossed the threshold, 
the visitor finds himself in 
another world, indeed in 
another age. First to at- 
tract one’s attention in the 
entry hall is a unique newel 
post, the rudder stock of the 
yacht Pappoose, built in 1887, from designs by Edward 
Burgess. It stands there, with its bronze cap polished, 
as a perpetual reminder of the old vessel, polished as it 
was in the heyday of her prime when she was the pride 
of her owner, Charles Francis Adams. 

Upon every wall hang pictures of famous old-time 
yachts, yacht races and yachtsmen, and the half-models 
of many boats that helped to make the history of 
American yachting are to be seen over doorways, up 
the stairwell, and in every nook and corner that offers 
a suitable hanging space. Upon the tops of book shelves 
and cabinets stand full models; models of famous sand- 
baggers, those extreme examples of the sail-carrying 
days of old; boats with shallow hulls, slack bilges, plumb 
stems and wide sterns with barndoor rudders, with 
bowsprits that appear as long as the boat itself and 
outriggers over the stern to accommodate the main- 


- sheet blocks for the long boom, extending so far beyond 


the transom that to reef the mainsail it was necessary 
to get into a small boat. These were the boats that 
raced on New York’s lower bay in the 70’s and 80’s of 
the last century; loaded with sand bags and with a half- 
dozen husky men perched precariously on the weather 





W. P. Stephens at his desk in his sanctum, with 
Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts at his elbow 


rail, they contended lustily for cash purses and, with 
many a side bet and an occasional bloody nose, did 
much to create that aura that hangs over our early 
yachting history. 

In the sanctum sanctorum, where Mr. Stephens does 
his writing, is a unique desk of his own design and con- 
struction for, in addition to his other accomplishments, 
he is a capable carpenter. This desk is a large affair with 
the typewriter in the middle and with shelves and 
drawers on either side to accommodate the reference 

books and other tools of 
the writer’s trade. Behind 
his chair and within easy 
reach, are row upon row of 
shelves lined with books, — 
old books, new books, books 
on design, books on con- 
struction, on racing, on 
cruising and adventure on 
the high seas and a com- 
plete collection of Lloyd’s 
Register of American Yachts 
from Volume 1 to date. 
Mr. Stephens was editor of 
this publication for many 
years, and it would be im- 
possible to imagine a man 
better fitted by tempera- 
ment and experience for 
that post than he, whose 
mind is a veritable store- 
house of yachting lore. 
Across the hall from the 
sanctum is a large room 
which serves in the dual 
capacity of living and draft- 
ing-room. Across one end is a long cabinet, filled with 
shallow drawers in which charts and drawings may be 
laid without folding, and above the cabinet is one of the 
largest drawing boards that one is ever likely to see. 
Mr. Stephens owns a collection of charts that covers al- 
most all the yachting waters of the world, certainly all 
the more familiar ones at least, for here one may have 
laid out before his eyes the detailed charts of the road- 
stead at Cowes, the Thames Estuary, the Norfolk 
Broads or, perchance, the far reaches of the beautiful 
Baltic, as well, of course, of the Maine coast, Marble- 
head, Long Island Sound and the Chesapeake. It is 
pleasant to talk of these places with the chart spread 
out to refresh the memory, or to reveal the intimate de- 
tails of unfamiliar waters, and many an hour could be 
passed in this way. 

Also contained in this capacious cabinet are the 
drawings of innumerable yachts, mostly from the metic- 
ulous hand of Mr. Stephens himself, whose capacity as a 
draftsman would be hard to match. Here one will find 
the lines and sail plans of a great many of the famous 
yachts that have influenced the trend of designing both 
here and abroad. For one who is interested in this 
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One of the documents from Mr. Stephens’ collection, 
a receipt from Edward Burgess for the sale of a canoe 


subject, the opportunity to browse among these draw- 
ings, under the guidance and with the comments of 
their creator, is a rare privilege indeed. 

There are filing cabinets here of letters from corre- 
spondents all over the world of yachting. From England 
and the continent and from the Antipodes as well. In 
the attic is a collection of huge scrap books containing 
clippings on yachting subjects which are in themselves 
a veritable treasure. Here also are stacks of yachting 
magazines; complete files from Volume I, Number 1 of 
the British Yachting Monthly, Motor Boating, Rudder, 
Yachting and others. When Mr. Stephens had occasion 
to move, a short time ago, he disposed of 3000 pounds of 
old magazines and moved to the new home about 4000 
pounds of those he wished to keep. 

Even in his bed room are to be found bookcases 
crowded with tomes on .sailing subjects, and within 
his clothes closet are to be found ingenious gadgets of 
his own devising, whose purpose is the better keeping of 
the clothing hung therein. The upstairs hall is hung with 
pictures and half models, and more half models are to be 
found in the well filled attic. 

It would take months to enable the visitor to absorb 
even a small part of the yachting lore that is stored up 
in the archives and recollections of the dean of Ameri- 
can yachtsmen for, when one recollects that Mr. 
Stephens’ personal memories go back to the assasination 
of President Lincoln, one realizes that he is in the com- 
pany of a rare source of historic reference. 

It was on August 5th, 1854, that William P. Stephens 
was born in Philadelphia. Our 17th president, Franklin 
Pierce, had just been inaugurated. Stephen A. Douglas’ 
hame was prominent in the political discussions of the 
day and a backwoods lawyer named Lincoln had yet to 
be heard from. Commodore Perry was negotiating a 
Treaty of Amity with the Empire of the Rising Sun, a 
treaty that was to become a Pandora’s box indeed for 
his native land. A new steam frigate named Merrimac 
was launched at the Charleston Navy Yard, subse- 
quently to be seized by the Confederates in 1861. It 
was in this year that the first steam merchant vessel 
circumnavigated_ the globe—she was the British 
steamer Argo — and what portentous events were to 
follow in her wake! 

Some of you may recall the name of a political party 
that was organized in the year 1854 — it was called 
“Republican.” And the national debt had reached the 


A sketch of “‘Snikersnee” flying the burgee of the Humber Yaw! 
Club and Mr. Stephens’ private signal. Drawn by George F. Holmes 
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stupendous figure of 59 millions (not billions), a sum we 
spend today with hardly a second thought. The New 
York Yacht Club, which had been organized in the 
cabin of the schooner Gimcrack, John C. Stevens, owner, 
was celebrating its tenth birthday the year William P. 
Stephens was born; it will complete a century of leader- 
ship in American yachting this year. The America’s 
Cup had been in our possession for only three years, 
having first been won in 1851. 

It was on William P. Stephens’ tenth birthday that 
Admiral Farragut uttered his famous order, ‘‘ Damn the 
torpedoes, full speed ahead!” for it was on this day 
that the Union fleet under his command entered the 
harbor at Mobile, Alabama, and, with its commander 
in full dress uniform, lashed to his masthead, silenced 
the land batteries and defeated the Confederate fleet, 
thus closing the last outlet to the sea of the gallant but 
ill advised Confederacy. 

In the year 1871, the New York Canoe Club (of 
which Mr. Stephens is the oldest member) introduced 
the racing canoe to the waters of its native city, an 
event that was to have a marked effect upon the career 
of an undergraduate of Rutgers (class of ’73); a young 
fellow named Stephens whose interest was mechanics, 
whose love, locomotives and whose first job was with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Fortunately for yachting, 
his family had removed from Philadelphia to Rahway, 
N. J., and later on to Bayonne. The latter town, which 
is located on Newark Bay, was then a center of small 
boat sailing and the sport soon engaged the interest of 
the young engineer. 

In.the year 1876, there was held in Philadelphia a 
Centennial Celebration of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and to this celebration went young 
Will Stephens. From his home in Rahway, he paddled 
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and sailed a canoe of his own building through the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal and down the Delaware 
River to his native city, spent several days there and 
paddled home again. 

In the year 1878 he took a position with the John 
Roach shipyard, at Chester, Pa., where he remained for 
two years. His hours were sixty per week and his pay 
$7.00 (Ah! for the ‘‘good old days’’). 

Mr. Stephens says that he “stole his trade” as a 
canoe builder for he made a habit of hanging around the 
shops of the well known builders of the day, asking 
questions and observing every detail with a keen and 
watchful eye. In this way he acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge to set up on his own, which he did in the year 1881, 
when he moved to West New Brighton, Staten Island 
and opened a canoe building shop. He became active in 
the New York Canoe Club and was soon writing ac- 
counts of its doings for Forest and Stream, the leading 
yachting publication of the day, with the result that in 
1883 he was offered, and accepted, the post of canoeing 
and yachting editor of 
that magazine, a posi- 
tion that he held for 
many years. During 
this period he was stor- 
ing up in his photo- 
graphic memory the 
data, which today is 
at the tip of his tongue 
and which makes con- 
versation with him so 
interesting to those 
concerned with the his- 
tory of that period. 

Twenty years later, 
in 1903, Mr. Stephens 
took the editorship of 
Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts, a 
post that he filled for twenty-nine years. This, of course, 
brought him in intimate contact with the particulars of 
every yacht of any consequence in the country and 
contributed greatly to his cyclopedic knowledge of 
American yachts. 

During his career as a writer on yachting, Mr. 
Stephens has been aboard the committee boat at almost 
every important event since the sloop Puritan defeated 
the cutter Genesta for the America’s Cup on September 
14th, 1885. 

In the year 1893, when the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers was formed, Mr. Stephens was 
one of the organizers and he has maintained an active 
interest in the affairs of the Society from that day to 
this. He is also a member of the Humber Yawl Club, 
Manhasset Bay, Bayside, Royal St. Lawrence and 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Clubs and a charter 
member and historian of the Cruising Club of America, 
whose meetings he attends with regularity and where 
his ruddy face, white hair and cheery greeting are an 
attraction of the evening to the others present. 

In such a long and colorful career as that .of W. P. 
Stephens, it is possible to touch only on the high spots 
in an article such as this. One of these spots was his pro- 
motion of the contests for and securing the presentation 
of the famous Seawanhaka Cup. Mr. Stephens not only 
was a moving spirit in this event but also designed the 
winning yacht. She was the half-rater Ethelwyn, owned 








The lines of Mr. Stephens’ canoe ‘‘Tomboy” showing what 
fine little sea boats the sailing canoes of the period were 
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by Charles K. Field and built in 1895 to defend the cup 
against the British challenger Spruce IV, owned by J. 
Arthur Brand, representing the Minima Yacht Club of 
England. Ethelwyn was a very advanced boat. for her 
day, being one of the first in this country to be rigged 
with a jib-headed mainsail. Mr. Stephens abhors the use 
of the term ‘‘ Marconi” as applied to this type of rig, 
feeling that the name is a misnomer —the great 
Italian inventor having had nothing whatever to do with 
its development. His name was attached to the rig due 
to the fact that the early wireless masts and the jib- 
headed yacht masts were stayed in much the same 
manner. 

When the reader regards the extraordinarily varied 
career of W. P. Stephens and reflects that his talents 
as designer, builder and author have heen developed 
without benefit of any formal training, but were simply 
“picked up,” as he expresses it, the results are all the 
more remarkable. 

Besides his work as a designer, builder and yachting 
writer, Mr. Stephens 
is something of a cabi- 
net maker, many of 
the pieces of furniture 
in his home being the 
product of the very 
complete workshop in 
his basement. Here 
we find a collection of 
both hand and power 
tools that would warm 
the heart of any home 
craftsman. Some of 
——_—- the rarest tools in the 
collection go back to 
the day when Mr. 
Stephens attended the 
liquidation of a piano 
factory and had the 
unusual opportunity of acquiring some of the fine hand 
tools employed by the craftsmen in that trade. 

During a busy career Mr. Stephens has found time to 
rewrite all the yachting definitions for Johnson’s En- 
cyclopaedia and several dictionaries and to take an 
active interest in practically every new development 
affecting his favorite sport. 

No account of the life of W. P. Stephens would be 
complete without a description of his beloved yawl 
Snikersnee, designed and built with his own hands in 
the years 1898-1901 with such expert workmanship and 
loving care that she is still in commission to this day and 
is sailed regularly each summer in the waters of the 
western end of Long Island Sound. Her general di- 
mensions are l.o.a., 21’ 9”; l.w.l., 18’; beam, 5’ 9”; 
draft, 3’. As an example of the care that went into her 
construction, Mr. Stephens tells of the way her cabin 
top is made up of three separate layers of mahogany, 
with cloth between each layer, securely fastened with 
several hundred brass screws. After 43 years of service, 
this top is still tight. This winter Snikersnee is stored in 
her owner’s back lawn, where he can keep a weather eye 
on her and putter about to his heart’s content, come 
spring. 

Besides yachting, Mr. Stephens has one absorbing 
passion — the opera — and here too he has attained a 
certain distinction for, last year, as its oldest living 

(Continued on page 98) 
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THE ‘‘TURTLE’’ AND THE JAPS 


How the First Ironclad and Smoke Screen Were Used 
Against the Japanese By a Korean Admiral 350 Years Ago 


By HORACE W. UNDERWOOD 


bright spring day in 1592, a Japanese fleet and 
invasion force swooped down on the Korean 
port of Fusan. Perfectly equipped, the troops were 
armed with a new secret weapon, the musket, which had 
been copied from the Portuguese. Hideyoshi, the war- 
lord of Japan, was making the first move toward that 
conquest of China which his descendants are now en- 
deavoring to complete. 


gan 350 years before Pearl Harbor, on a 








A large Japanese warship of the 16th century. Note the folding mast 


The Japanese struck utterly without warning, much 
as they were to strike centuries later at Pearl Harbor. 
The Korea attacked that day offers many curious and 
tragic parallels with the democracies of the world 300 
years later. Peace-loving and peaceful for many years, 
her army and navy existed more on paper than in bar- 
racks or naval stations. Rival political parties were more 
concerned with mutual strife for office and power than 
with international relations, or with preparations for a 
war that ‘‘ could never happen to them.” Secret informa- 
tion that Japan was preparing a great expedition was 
presented to the Korean Court, but was scoffed at just 
as Secretary Hull’s inside information was derided hun- 
dreds of years later. There were negotiations in 1591 as 
in 1941. The Japanese special envoy had returned to 
Japan, avowedly to bring new proposals from the sho- 
gun, which were being awaited when the blow fell. 

With both Court and country lulled into a foolish 
dream of security, the Japanese landed. Fusan fortress 
was stormed that night and the heroic fight put up by 
its gallant old governor failed to delay the Japanese be- 
yond the dawn of the next day. The Japanese army, 
with its new weapon — the musket — which spread 
terror as well as death, pushed on and in less than 
twenty days one division had covered 350 miles and 
taken the capital from which the King and Court had 
fled. After following the fleeing enemy another 150 
miles to Pyengyang and, needing arms, powder and 
reinforcements, the Japanese general paused until his 
line of supply could be secured, and waited for the 
Japanese fleet to do its part. It had only to round the 


The “Turtle’s” outboard profile. She was propelled by twenty oars 
and was fitted with an auxiliary sail which was lowered in combat 






heel of Korea, sail up the coast to the Tadong River and 
anchor under the walls of Pyengyang. But that fleet 
never came. A man and a Turtle stood in their way and 
thus changed the history of Asia for the next 300 years. 


* * * 


After the departure of the army on its victorious 
march, the Japanese fleet lay some days in Fusan, refit- 
ting, reloading and preparing for its voyage north- 
wards to the rendezvous with the army at Pyengyang. 
Finally, all was ready and the first division of about 
150 sail got under way. Clumsy craft they were, aver- 
aging 50 to 60 feet in length with a beam of 20 to 30 
feet. A single square sail of huge proportions — much 
like that of the Vikings — was spread to favoring 
winds, but was useless unless the wind was well abaft 
the beam. When the wind failed, they were propelled 
by ten, twenty or more oars with the help of a couple 
of great sweeps over the stern. Some of these ships 
carried a single cannon but, like all the world of that 
day, the Japs had no conception of real naval war- 
fare. Their idea was to lay their ships alongside the 
enemy and fight it out with sword or battle-ax. They 
carried some archers, but the ships’ complement of fight- 
ing men were swordsmen, and they shared with the 
Spaniards who fought Drake about this time the feeling 
that gentlemen fought only with such weapons. 

The Japanese, like the ancient Greeks, had no love for 
night sailing, especially in the fierce tides and along the 
rocky coast of Korea. So, on the evening of the sixth day 
of the fifth month, they found a fair anchorage on the 
east side of Okpo island and spent the night there. At 
dawn, the crews were awakened by the roll of drums 
and, after a short delay, the fleet got under way, the 
troops crowding round the huge rice kettles of the gal- 
leys waiting for their breakfast. 

No sooner had the light scout vessels which led the 
fleet cleared the end of the island than a blare of trum- 
pets and the hasty return of the scouts signalled the 
appearance of an enemy. Instantly, every vessel pre- 
pared for battle. Galley fires were drawn and dumped 
overboard, bows were strung, sheaves of arrows placed 
at convenient intervals along the gunwales, armor was 
buckled on, helmets adjusted and the fighting men 
eagerly loosened swords in their scabbards. Grappling 
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irons were gotten out and laid ready to hand and, before 
the main body of the fleet cleared the headland, every 
ship was ready and bristling with armed men awaiting 
the moment when they should grapple the Korean ships. 

The Korean fleet, now in sight, was about equal in 
numbers to the Japanese. The great majority of the 
Korean vessels were two-masted war junks, rigged with 
balanced lug sails similar to those used on Chinese and 
Korean junks today. This fore-and-aft rig, with the deep 
hung rudder serving as a sort of centerboard, was vastly 
superior to the Japanese for maneuvers under sail, and 
made it possible for the Korean ships to sail close to the 
wind. The Korean fleet was using this advantage now as 
it converged on the Japanese in the conventional Korean 
broad-arrow battle formation. As they drew nearer, 
however, the left wing luffed up into the wind allowing 
the right wing to pull ahead until what had been a broad 
arrow became a line-ahead formation. Such tactics had 
never been seen, except far on the other side of the world 
where, four years before, Drake and Howard had aston- 
ished and discomfited the Spaniards by a similar show. 

The Japanese admiral may have been astonished at 
such unorthodox maneuvers, but it is unlikely that he 
understood what he saw. He was probably more puzzled 
by a heavy cloud of smoke which hung over the water 
and drifted back from about the center of the approach- 
ing fleet. The distance between the fleets had closed to 
about four hundred yards when a strange looking craft 
shot out of the smoke and bore down on the Japanese 
line. 

One hundred and twenty feet over all, with a beam of 
less than thirty, she was twice the length of the larger 
Japanese vessels. From her bow rose a great grinning 
turtle head, from the open ‘jaws of which rolled clouds of 
blue-black smoke. Along her side showed twenty square 
ports and, between the ports, narrow slits. Aft, a great 
banner flew from a flag-staff but no mast rose from her 
superstructure, which was completely roofed over in a 
curving turtle-back. (The mast shown in the drawing was 
folded back for battle attack.) Twenty great oars, plied 
to the beat of a drum, drove her leaping over the waves, 
but not a person could be seen on her. The head and the 
curving back made plain the resemblance and from the 
Japanese ships came astonished cries —‘“‘A turtle! 
A turtle!” 

Swiftly the Turtle bore down on the leading ship of 
the Japanese fleet. At about 150 yards, as the Japs were 
bracing themselves for the shock of collision, she veered 
to starboard and, as the two vessels came abeam, there 
was a flash of fire and a roar of thunder from those 
twenty ports, while from the slits between them there 
came a shower of fire-arrows. Behind the Turtle followed 
the other ships of the Korean fleet. Each refused to close 
and each, as she passed down the line, poured a’ broad- 
side into a Japanese vessel. 

The leading ship which had received the Turtle’s first 
broadside was a flaming wreck. Between wind and water, 
great holes gaped in her sides and her superstructure 
was burning fiercely in a dozen places. The long line of 
Korean warships passed on, came smartly about. and 





















































swung back to de- 
liver another broad- 
side. Japanese ar- 
rows and musket 
shot did some exe- 
cution among the 
crews of the ordi- 
nary war junks but, 
to the astonishment 
and terror of the 
enemy, arrows, mus- 
ket-balls and even 
the shot from such 
cannon as the Jap- 
anese could bring 
to bear, rebounded 
harmlessly off the 
sides of the Turtle! 
The monster dashed 
in and out through the fleet, pouring in her fire as fast 
as her clumsy cannon could be loaded, and emitting 
great clouds of sulphurous smoke which shrouded tlie 
whole fight and further confused her enemies. Whenever 
she passed close enough to an enemy vessel, crude but 
effective bombs and grenades were tossed or catapulted 
onto her decks where they exploded with devastating 
effect among the closely packed soldiery. From time to 
time, she would emerge suddenly from the smoke to 
administer the coup-de-grace by ramming some shat- 
tered and half sinking ship. Again and again, the desper- 
ate Japs attempted to board her as the great smoke- 
breathing jaws rose over their gunwales in the shock of 
collision. One or two actually gained the sloping turtle- 
back, but most of the would-be-boarders, choked and 
blinded by the sulphurous fumes, were thrust through 


_Midship section of the “Turtle” 


by pikes, pierced by arrows, or cut down by the two- 


edged swords which flicked viciously from the ports. The 
few who gained that precarious foothold did not hold it 
long, for there were loopholes in the turtle-back itself 
and pike and arrow stabbed savagely at them from 
below. 

In less than two hours from the Turtle’s first. broad- 
side, the Japanese fleet had ceased to exist. Many had 
been sunk. Great pillars of flame towering above the pall 
of smoke showed where others were burning. The panic- 
stricken crews of several ships had run them aground 
and, abandoning the vessels with their dead and dying, 
attempted to escape to the hills. 

A baker’s dozen of the small, swift Japanese scout ves- 
sels had pulled out of the fight early in the engagement 
and were now seen to be fleeing desperately for Fusan. 
Some ten Korean ships ran in close to the shore and 
landed parties to assist in hunting down such Japs as 
had taken to the land while others plundered the 
stranded ships and burned the hulls. The small squadron 
which had fled toward Fusan was deliberately allowed 
to escape so that the terror of the Turtle might spread 
among all the Japanese. 

The Korean losses had been slight. On the Turtle her- 
self not a man was killed; though a few were wounded by 
stray bullets or arrows that chanced to enter the 
cannon ports. The landing parties were now recalled, 
trophies and plunder loaded, and by early afternoon 
the victorious Korean fleet was on its way back to 


The plan of the ‘“‘Turtle’s” lower deck reveals the size of her crew 
and the extent of her accommodations 
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the naval station of Yohsoo with drums beating, trum- 
pets blaring and the shrill Korean fifes screaming in 
triumph. 

The Japanese survivors never slackened their stroke 
till they pulled into Fusan to spread the wildest stories 
of the terrible monster which had attacked them, and of 
the ensuing disaster. But the Japanese of 1592 were not 
less brave than in 1942 and, despite these stories, they 
set about sending a second fleet. New ships came from 
Japan, fresh supplies were taken on board and crews 
were strengthened by still more of the best fighting men. 
Early in the sixth month, they were ready to try again 
with almost 200 sail. Again the Turtle met them, this 
time off Dangpo, and again the Japanese fleet was 
annihilated. 

Weeks passed without a Japanese sail on the sea and 

then, one afternoon about the middle of the seventh 
month, a courier flung himself from an almost foundered 
horse in front of the Korean admiral’s headquarters at 
the Yohsoo base, crying, 
“A fleet of 250 sail put out 
from Fusan this morning.” 
Within the hour the Ko- 
rean fleet put to sea and 
the next morning took the 
Japs by surprise off Hansan 
island and destroyed yet 
another Japanese fleet. 

The famous T'urtle which 
played so large a part in 
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For the attack by sea, the Admiral was able to muster 
slightly over 200 vessels. He was determined that the 
naval action should be successful and men and officers 
were drilled for weeks in every detail of the handling 
and fighting of the fleet. 

When all was ready, the fleet set out from Yohsoo, its 
progress noted and reported to the land forces by watch- 
ers along the coast so that the land and sea attacks 
might be properly synchronized. Early in the morning 
of the third day, after leaving their base, the fleet sailed 
into Fusan harbor. They had been sighted by the Jap- 
anese the previous night and when they entered the 
harbor they found that the Japanese had elected to 
fight, anchored in long lines along the shore. Almost 500 
ships lay lashed gunwale to gunwale in five lines of 
about 100 ships each; the largest vessels formed the 
outer line with the smallest next the shore. The forma- 
tion amounted to a great floating pier crowded with 
fighting men. Some 400 small cannon had been concen- 

trated on the seaward side 
of the outermost line. 
The morning breeze blew 
fresh from the sea as the 
&® Korean ships, led by the 
great Turtle, came into the 
harbor in single file. The 
Turtle led the fleet toward 
the extreme right of the 
Japanese and then, when 
o el/9 on within two hundred yards, 
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at Yohsoo shortly before 
the outbreak of the war. To 





him should go the credit 
for the world’s first iron- 
clad, for the invention and 
use of the smoke screen, the 
invention of a new and 
more effective form of bomb 
or grenade, poetically de- 
scribed as ‘“‘earth-shatter- 
ing,’”’ and last but not least 
the independent develop- 
ment of naval strategy similar to that used by Drake 
and Howard against the Spanish Armada. 

There is an extraordinary parallelism between Drake 
and Sun Sin Lee. Born in the same year, each was called 
on to defend his country against foreign invasion; both 
men caught the idea of fire-power, of the line-ahead for- 
mation and refused to follow the custom of centuries 











which turned ships into mere platforms on which sol- . 


diers might fight. Both were men of sterling character 
who suffered from the intrigues of politicians. Some day 
perhaps a life of Admiral Lee in English may give the 
world a picture of one of its little known great men. For 
the present, we must leave the man for the campaign. 

Following his third great victory, Admiral Lee de- 
cided the time had come for a combined land and sea 
attack on Fusan. Couriers were sent to the newly ap- 
pointed general of the Korean army in Kyung Sang 
Province and to a number of guerrilla leaders, asking 


their cooperation and outlining a plan for the combined 
attack. 


A Korean drawing of the “Turtle.” Her strange hull and dragon 
figurehead did much to terrorize the enemy 


in her wake, dropping their 
sails and depending on oars 
and sweeps for the re- 
mainder of the engagement. 
The Turtle held her fire 
A until opposite the flagship 
SS of the Japanese admiral, in 
the center of the line, and 
then poured in a full broad- 
side accompanied by a 
shower of fire-arrows and 
bombs. The Japanese ea- 
gerness to sink the Turtle 
led each ship she passed to open on her with everything 
they had, only to see their shot rebound or glance harm- 
lessly from her armored turtle-back. Loading those 
clumsy cannon was so slow a process that, having wasted 
their shot on the Turtle, most of the other Korean ships 
passed unscathed in the first round of the fight. The 
other Korean vessels were unarmored, but along their 
bulwarks had been raised shields which afforded ample 
shelter against arrows and some protection.even against 
musket shot. 

Back and forth the Korean ships plied, pouring in 
broadside after broadside.’ Lashed together, the flames 
spread rapidly from one to another of the Japanese fleet. 
Rage and confusion reigned on the great floating battle- 
field built by the Japs. Too late, they attempted to cut 
loose and push off the fiercely burning hulks of the front 
line. The wind drifted them inexorably back again. 
Some attempted to cast off and go out to meet the 
Koreans; a few succeeded but, coming singly, were 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Top left, the Channel steamer “‘ Castalia,” 
launched in 1874, was the largest twin- 
hulled ship ever built. Her length was 
290’, her beam 60’, and she accom- 


modated nearly a thousand passengers. 
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~ on at pare left, the ‘Admiral Popov” was a circular 
™ . : - warship built by the Russian Navy in 
1875. Driven by six propellers, her sur- 
face diameter was 121’. Lower left, a 
double-hull paddle boat built by Patrick 
Miller in 1787. Between her hulls were 
five manually operated paddle wheels 









































Left, Sir Henry Bessemer’s “Saloon Ship.” 
Her main feature was a swinging saloon, 
pivoted on a central bearing and kept 
level by a rigidly suspended pendulum 
weight. Right, this fantastic three-section 
ship, the “Connector,” was built in 1863 
as a collier. “She will be able to detach 
one of her sections at port to discharge 
her cargo,” said her builder. Sad to re- 
late, the “Connector” never connected! 
Above, another view of Bessemer’s 
unique “‘Saloon Ship” 
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Right, the launching of Robert Fulton’s 
“Demologus’’ in New York Harbor, 1815. 
The first steam-driven warship, she 
mounted heavy guns and had concealed 
machinery. Built at least forty years be- 
fore her time, she blew up in 1829. 
Lower right, Captain Fryer’s ‘“‘bouyant 
propeller’’ was experimented with on the 
Hudson in 1880. Named the ‘‘Alice,” 
she consisted of a platform mounted on 
three water-tight wheels, with a ring of 
paddles fixed to their sides. Lower left, 
launching of the ‘Ross Winans,” in 1864. 
A surface ship, she had screws at both ends 
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DURATION DO-HICKIES 


Making a Muckle From a Mickle 


By BEATRICE OPPENHEIM 


‘¢g’m TIRED of all this post-war planning,”’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘ Let’s give a thought to now.”’ The Bosun 
and I (I am the Mate) exchanged glances. When the 

Skipper becomes emphatic, things usually happen. Like 
hundreds of other yachtsmen, we had shelved ‘‘for the 
duration” all improvements to our boat. Scarcity of 
materials, and labor, com- 
bined with anticipation of 
the Skipper going into serv- 
ice, had given us an “‘after- 
the-war” complex. 

“But,” argued the Skip- 
per, ‘‘there must be some 
small jobs that even dubs 
like us can do meantime, 
and without using priority 
materials.” 

That was the beginning 
of last season. Since then, 
we have launched a pro- 
gram that has added a number of real conveniences to 
our auxiliary yawl, Vida, and saved her from the ‘‘dura- 
tion dowdiness”’ which is worrying a lot of skippers. We 
began by recalling small nuisances of the previous sailing 
season. “‘The rope loop or eye on the pick-up buoy is so 
twisted,”’ I complained, ‘‘ we’ll have to use a corkscrew 
instead of a boathook to catch it next summer.” 

‘“‘Pick-up buoy,” the Bosun wrote methodically. She 
is a perennial list-maker, and there are dozens of her 
small sheets of paper filed away in books we never open. 

“What about the white rubber treads on the com- 
panionway steps?” asked the Skipper. ‘‘I don’t know of 
any worse nuisance than hearing you females grouse 
about scrubbing them.” ‘“They’re just worn out,” I ex- 
plained. ‘‘The rubber’s so cracked and gooey you can’t 
get them clean any more.” 

The Bosun aired a peeve of her own. “I’m tired of 
picking your sweaters and socks out of my bunk,”’ she 
announced, pointing her pencil at me. ‘‘ Maybe some- 
thing could be done about that!” And she ostentatiously 
added, ‘‘ Mate’s clothes,’’ to her list. 

A few days later, the Skipper came home with one 
small, wooden mast hoop, the kind ordinarily used on 
gaff-headed boats. Since Vida is Marconi, the Bosun and 
I asked questions. The Skipper just clattered impor- 
tantly to the cellar — with the two of us at his heels. 
We watched him insert the hoop into the canvas- 
covered rope ring of the pick-up buoy and bind it snugly 
with four short seizings of marlin. He finished the job by 


varnishing his handiwork. Held by the hoop, the pick-up _ 


ring will always hereafter be wide open for the boathook. 

Mast hoops can be bought from three inches to 
twenty-four inches inside diameter, which makes it easy 
to find one for any buoy. Ours required the 414” size. 
The Skipper used West Country whippings, but any 
seizing would do. Since catching the mooring is generally 
my task, I can testify after a season’s use that the gadget 
works. It is simpler than substituting a metal strip or 
wire handle instead of the rope ring and, no matter how 


careless the Mate may be, there is no chance of scratch- 
ing topsides or deck. 

One day the Skipper arrived home with a pint can of 
white-wall tire paint and a man-of-action air. ‘“‘ You’re 
going to spruce up the car!’”’ The Skipper never touches 
the car. ‘‘ No,” he retorted. ‘‘I remembered Ned Lehac 
used this on Prelude’s companionway stair treads.”’ Be- 
fore you could have said ‘‘ready about,” the Bosun was 
busy. The white-wall tire paint (bought in any auto 
supply store) turned out to be a milky substance, easy 
to apply with any old: brush. Used just as it came from the 
can, it spread evenly, resurfacing the gooey old rubber, 
covering dark stains, and even filling in the minute black 


cracks that made the pads look always dirty. One coat’ 


took years off the treads. A second coat made the rubber 
look really new. 

We’ve run up and down the companionway hundreds 
of times since. After six weeks a new set of stains was 
imprinted — but there was still plenty of paint in the 
can. Another coat took only a few minutes to apply, 
and once more those stairs looked like something out of 
a model kitchen. Even when the rubber isn’t worn, the 
treatment helps. No amount of strong arm scrubbing 
will achieve the same glowing whiteness. 

If the Bosun hadn’t decided to throw away our out- 
dated tide tables, our improvement campaign might 
have ended right there. From between the leaves fell a 
little list: — pick-up buoy, — companionway stair treads, 
— Mate’s clothing. ‘‘We’ve checked off one and two,” 
she commented in her you-take-the-helm tone. ‘‘ What 
about number three?”’ 

“Send me back to kindergarten and have me re- 
trained,” I retorted, but I had a more practical idea. A 
couple of years ago, aboard the little Starling Burgess 


sloop, Madhatter, I had admired a set of perfectly tailored 


blue settee cushions gaily piped with orange. The “‘ cush- 
ions” were just slip covers in which neatly folded 
blankets were zipped for daytime stowage. Why not 
similar ‘‘cushions” in which soft clothing could be 
stored? The Skipper found plenty of reasons. Vida has 
two hanging lockers, a dresser of excellent drawers, and 
many shelves. On long cruises we add a — of small 
seabags if neces- 
sary. ‘‘Why,” he 


asked, ‘‘compli- Rubber Buttons 

cate a perfectly 

good stowage sys- A FoLDING 

tem?”’ I showed Boom Crutc 
him why, even : 

though it meant Heavy 

using the blue sail- Hinges 





cloth I had been 
hoarding for new 
curtains to sepa- 
rate the main and 
forward cabins. 
Cutting the mate- 
rial into four 
12” x 36” oblongs 
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didn’t require a slide rule. Nor was it beyond me to fold 
each oblong in half, and stitch up two seams. Zipper 
closings were planned but, because zippers had gone off 
to war, I used large dress snaps about two inches apart. 
Since then, plastic zippers in many colors have become 
available. 

The Skipper never saw the double-duty cushion-sea 
bags until they were well stuffed with soft clothes, and 
had replaced four kapok pillows on the main cabin settee 
berths, where they exactly matched the blue sailcloth 
mattress covers. Vida now has one such ‘‘cushion”’ for 
each of the three members of her crew. In them we stow 
sweaters, basque shirts, underwear, socks, bathing suits 
— all the non-crushables that formerly littered shelves 
or jammed dresser drawers. The fourth bag contains an 
extra supply of towels and wash cloths for guests. Kept 
well-filled, the cushions are not lumpy, and good as any 
to lean on. Such ‘‘cushions” can be varied in form ac- 
cording to use and the size of the settee they are to line. 
Box-shaped and rather carefully tailored versions are 
ideal for folded blankets and sheets. 

Solving that problem had created another. I had used 
up the material saved for new curtains. In a five-and- 
dime store I found some stiff, quarter-inch imitation 
manila with a decorative sheen. I purchased forty feet 
for ten.cents! Sewed on as an edging, the ‘‘manila’’ put 
new life in the old curtains. Across the curtain tops, I 
looped the line about every two inches to make small 
rings that would slide over the bar. The tie-backs got the 
same trimming and a pair of rope loops each. Flushed 
with success, I added an appliqué rope design to a bottom 
corner of each curtain. The ends of the line were bound 
with neat and nautical whippings of ordinary sewing 
thread. Those old curtains have been frequently admired 
since by visiting mates. Our clothing ‘‘cushions”’ are 
scheduled to get the same treatment soon. 

Meanwhile the Bo’sun was making her contribution. 
Vida now has canvas covers on hatches, skylight, wheel, 
binnacle and fog bell. All of these had been painted with 
a flat white that doesn’t crack, but does keep chalking 
off. The weathered canvas was beginning to show 
through here and there. The Bo’sun —a slap-dash 
painter — gave all this gear one coat of regular white 
awning paint. The covers now look spic-and-span and, 
so far, there have been no white smudges from canvas 
thrown carelessly below onto the cabin upholstery. In 
the old days, we made a culprit virtually walk the plank. 

The cockpit awning naturally came next. Ours was 
in good shape except that the ends of the cotton lanyards 
which hitch it to the shrouds were cow-tailed. In Had- 
ley’s harbor one quiet evening a couple of years ago, 
the Skipper had watched George Blum and Vincent 
Gallagher splicing cotton line aboard the sloop, Macushla. 
Blum had melted a little paraffin, the ordinary kind used 
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for sealing jelly jars, and dipped the ends of each un- 
laid strand in the hot liquid for a moment. The wax 
prevented any unraveling and stiffened the parts 
sufficiently to make splicing easy. 

The dodge worked for our Skipper, who added a small 
improvement of his own by dipping the completed, 
trimmed splice into the paraffin. The wax coating keeps 
the splice unified, and after a whole season hasn’t worn 
off. If and when our awning becomes stained or porous, 
we shall apply awning paint, probably a light color on 
top to repel hot sunlight, and a cool color below. The 
paint comes in a variety of colors. 

Before launching last season, we gave our charts a 
going over. Changes announced in our accumulated 
Notices to Mariners were marked in indelible ink. Then 
on each chart we lightly colored in red crayon all the 
spots that are shoal for our boat. Since Vida draws five 
feet, we rouged everything six feet and less to be safe. 
In laying courses, we’re okay if the protractor cuts no 
red area. The red markings are especially helpful on deck 
in bad weather when black and white chart symbols are 
hard to read. 

Two small carpentry jobs followed. ‘‘The bottom of 
the ice-box is going to bust right through if I keep drop- 
ping 50 pound pieces of ice in there year after year,” the 
Skipper worried one afternoon. ‘‘I ought to be able to 
make some kind of preventer.’”’ And he did, by making a 
simple grid of 1144” x 4” pine lath. First step was to cut 
out a paper template to fit the bottom of the ice hatch, 
irregular because it follows the line of the hull. Then on 
the pattern he measured off the laths about an inch and 
a half apart each way. It took no more than fifteen 
minutes to saw the strips and nail them together. A 
sanding, a couple of coats of varnish, and the little pre- 
venter was finished. We no longer expect leaks whenever 
a piece of ice slips off the tongs and crashes into the box. 

The Skipper’s success inspired the Bo’sun. Browsing 
through our collection of back numbers of YAacuTINnG, 
she came across Ham de Fontaine’s suggestion (Novem- 
ber, 1941) for a lead line reel. The design is perfectly 
simple, a piece of pine about 6” x 9’’ whittled into an 
over-sized fish-line winder. A hole is drilled in one cor- 
ner, the bitter end of the line slipped in and stop-knotted. 
Some sanding, one coat of enamel, wind the line on the 
reel — no more fouling. It was the first gadget any of us 
had ever made from a published design — and it had 
the thrill of a cruise in strange waters. 

Fooling with the lead line recalled that for years we 
had been talking of marking our anchor rodes so that it 
would always be possible to tell exactly the amount of 
line out. We wanted a marking system easy to memorize, 
easy to feel at night, and one that would not foul the 
anchor line roller 
chock. Here’s the one 
we finally evolved: 
30 feet, a bit of cord; 
40, two cords; 50, 
three cords; 60, a . aa 
knotted cord; 70, % | 
two knotted cords; 
80, three knotted 
cords; 90, cord with { 
two knots; 100, strip 
of leather; 110, two 
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Nine skeeters lined up for 4 race. There is more than one way to make a successful start, as the author points out 
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SOME ICE BOAT DO’S AND DON’T’S 


Part Il —Some Pointers to Remember After the Starting Gun Goes 


By RAYMOND A. RUCGE 


EFORE going on to the fundamentals and 
h. some of the finer points of ice boat racing, 
one more word should be added to the 
advice given in the article in the January 
issue of YacuTInG about studying the 
course carefully before starting in a race. 
That is, be constantly on the watch for 
shifts of wind as the day moves along. Many a time the 
wind will switch as much as 30° between heats. If you 
‘“‘happen”’ to be the one skipper who notices it, you should 
win the first leg of the next heat, and that ought to be 
enough to win it for you. It may mean lining up for the 
start just as everyone else does but forgetting (on 
purpose) to run at the crack of the gun. Instead, start as 
soon as the others are clear, get way on the boat and 
throw her off on the opposite tack, with clear wind. 
Such a start has won many a race. 

Thus we arrive at the third major topic on the racing 
skipper’s list of problems: your competitors. We will 
assume that you are racing in your own sail area class. 
In this case, you need not worry much about being 
blanketed by other boats. Only when a larger boat passes 
immediately to windward of a smaller one can blanket- 
ing be said to enter into ice boat sailing at all, and then 
only for a brief moment. The reason, of course, is that 
the ice boat’s wind shadow is extremely narrow, and 
extends nearly dead aft, rather than to leeward as with 
a sail boat. For this reason, stay out of the wake of other 
boats on all courses. (A position on the quarter is safe, 
the weather quarter being preferred.) 

In your own class, and unless you are racing against 
a group of entirely strange boats and men, you should 
have some idea of what your chances are and whether 
you can sail the course ignoring the other boats, knowing 
you have all the speed needed to win or, as is far more 
often the case, knowing that there are one or two boys 
out there who will trim you if you give them just one 
chance to get the edge. Under these circumstances you 





must get the best possible start and during the race you 
cannot, for an instant, forget the position of your com- 
petitors relative to your own. 

As soon as you have drawn your starting line Saition. 
note where X and Y (your most dangerous competitors) 
are starting. If they are in the middle of the bunch and 
you are out at the clear wind end of the line, swell. Start 
on the same tack as the rest, working up to windward 
every chance you get, so you can bear off and run faster 
in the lulls between puffs, eventually putting the others 
in your wake or under your lee. For this type of start, 
the ‘“‘jump”’ is all-important. When on the starting line, 
in light airs, set your sheet in the cleat so that the sail is 
drawing well, and keep moving your boat back and forth 
a few inches so her runners will wear three smooth, wet 
grooves in the ice. This little stunt will make a lot of 
difference in how far and how fast you can push her in 
the first three seconds after the gun. On the crack of the 
gun, push like hell and get running just as fast as you 
possibly can before hopping aboard. Every extra foot 
per second of speed that you can add on the push is 
added to the speed of the airflow over your sail — and 
the power developed increases as the square of the 
velocity. Therefore, if you run 10 m.p.h. into a 6-mile 
breeze, you will build up four times as much power, with 
your 16 m.p.h. air speed as the fellow who just takes a 
couple of steps — say 2 m.p.h. — and climbs aboard 
when his rig has an air speed of only 8. This is no idle 
jest; in a light breeze, the best sprinter gets the best start 
and keeps on going faster than everyone else unless he 
sails out of the wind. It pays to work hard for those first 
few seconds. (By all means wear good firm “‘creepers”’ or 
spikes, on the soles, not the heels, of your footgear.) 

In a medium breeze, set your sheet and keep your 
boat moving before the gun, as outlined above, but be 
sure to keep a spiked foot firmly planted just ahead of 
her runner plank in case a wayward puff should start 
her off. This does not mean get run over; be careful and, 
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Move your boat back and forth so that her runners will wear smooth 


grooves in the ice 


if the wind is strong enough to make her pretty unruly, 
don’t set the sheet at all but hold it in your hand. On the 
gun, be careful not to push too long; the moment she 
feels as if she is running away from you, hop in. 

In heavy winds, under no circumstances set your 
sheet but hold it in hand, and keep your sails just barely 
full, lest an impromptu runaway result. Under such 
conditions, a start can be quite dangerous and you gain 
nothing by taking foolish chances. On the gun, shove the 
boat just enough to fill her sails, and be sure you are 
aboard on about the second step or she’ll run away from 
you before you can think twice. 

If, however, X and Y are at the “‘clear”’ end and you 
are ‘‘down under,” it may be worth your while to try a 
delayed action start, letting the other boats jump away 
— and out of your way — on the gun, and immediately 
split tacks with them all, so as to get your wind clear. 
In general, remember that it isn’t the fellow who gets 
the lead after five seconds, but the one who has it 
firmly established after 25 seconds who really gets the 
best start. 

If you succeed in getting the lead, watch your enemies 
like a hawk. Keep between them and the mark at all 
times, and force them into your wake if you can. Should 
they climb up within a few boat lengths, cover just as 
you would in sail boating since, at really short range, you 
can disturb the other fellow’s wind. Remember, though, 
that your wind shadow is nearly dead astern, not on 
your lee quarter. Keep on top of them, tack for tack, 
and never let them split tacks with you unless you are 
dead sure that they are taking a foolish course. By thus 
covering their wind, you are sure to get every puff that 
they do, and thereby eliminate the danger of their pick- 
ing up a new slant of wind and outpointing you. 

Suppose, however, that you find yourself ahead of the 
bunch but still trailing X and Y. As long as they don’t 
spoil your wind, sail the course the best you possibly can, 
in the hope that they may spoil one another’s wind and 
give you a chance to pick up some ground. Watch them, 
for you should be able to notice shifts of wind and harder 
puffs as the leaders meet them and, being forewarned, 
take better advantage of them than the boats ahead. 
Watch them also at the marks, particularly at the lee 
mark. By noting any skids or other bad tricks that be- 
fall them, you can take measures to prevent the same 
thing happening to you and you should profit consid- 
erably by their example. Watch flying dead leaves, or 
swirls of snow, telling of hard puffs. They are the only 
substitute for the convenient dark riffles on the water 


There are ways of disturbing your competitor's wind, but remember 
that your wind shadow is nearly dead astern 
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which the sailor puts to such good use. To be 
ready for the puff is to be able to make the most 
of it and to suffer the least from it. Therefore, 
keep your weather eye peeled for all such bits of 
information. Should the windward leg have a 
point or other obstacle that can almost be 
cleared without taking a hitch, see to it that you 
are the skipper who makes it while the others 
take the extra hitch. This can mean a hundred 
yards or more — enough to win many a close 
race. At all events, never sail in their wake. Split 
tacks on the windward leg as if it were your 
religion. Be as much of a worry to the leaders 
as you possibly can — and you may get the lead 
yourself. 

If you are close to one or two other boats at a mark, 
stick to your rights (be sure you know your rights, and 
your obligations), but above all, be sure the others see you. 
If shouting does no good (and it often doesn’t, between 
wind and helmets over their ears and general clatter), 
give them a couple of blasts on a police whistle. The 
whistle should have rubber mouthpiece and be carried 
on a string around your neck, so you don’t have to hang 
on to it. Incidentally, the police whistle is practically 
the only device which will attract the attention of the 
ever-present skater, intent on plowing along into the 
wind, usually with head down and ears thoroughly cov- 
ered up. He has been known to skate right into a boat 
before he saw her. The whistle doesn’t cost much and it 
does the trick. 

To get back to our other boats at a mark; they easily 
may beso intent on one another that they don’t know you 
are overtaking them until it is too late to give you room. 
Now, you may be right but, if you stick to your rights 
and tangle up with a pair of other boats, you can’t pos- 
sibly win the race. All you can win that way is the pro- 
test, if that’s any satisfaction. If you are going faster, 
sail around them. You will be clear around and on your 
way almost before they know what has been going on. 
If they see you, they’ll give you room. I have never yet 
met the ice boat man who would deliberately fail to give 
room when it was his place to do so. 

While on the starboard tack on a beat to windward, 
should you meet a stern-steerer on the port tack, don’t 
assume he can see you. Give him the whistle if it’s close, 
for the skipper of the average lie-down type of small 
stern-steerer can’t see a thing on one side of his boat. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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‘Bureau windmill continues with unabated 

ferocity and without profit. The scene changes, 
the personnel shifts, and even the title progresses from 
Meteorology to Aerology — but in all cases the weather 
predictors stick to their graphs and cherish an occupa- 
tional aversion to looking out the window to see what 
the weather is like. On a recent morning when I called 
up Aerology to get the lowdown on surface winds, I 
was told that the velocity would be forty to forty-five 
miles and fifty-five in the gusts. And then the forecaster 
interrupted himself to ask the $64 question: ‘‘Do they 
have gusts out there where the sweepers work?” . . . 
Wouldn’t you think that in the evolution of weather 
forecasting some high priest of the cult would have ven- 
tured to sea in a gale of wind, found the answer to that 
question, and included it in the books the aerologists 
study? 


MM QUIXOTIC tilting against the Weather 


But the swift whirl of wartime events has in one re- 
spect jolted the weather boys out of their conservatism. 
By official edict, wind forces no longer end at 12 in 
the Beaufort scale. Force 17 is now tops, and at that 
reading you’re entitled to a wind velocity of 110 to 118 
knots. Me, I still prefer Force 0 for minesweeping and 
Force 3 for sailing. 


Although I have to be pretty guarded in any criticism 
I make of my betters, I can’t allow to pass unchallenged 
the Hydrographic Office’s shenanigans in the matter of 
H.O. 71 — Azimuths of the Sun. For my money and 
that of every navigator I ever talked to, that red-bound 
book is the “Red Azimuth Tables.”’ Supplementing it 
is blue-bound H.O. 120 — Azimuths of Celestial Bodies 
from 24 to 70 degrees of declination. And that’s the 
“Blue Azimuth Tables.” Well, along comes the Hydro- 
graphic Office with a new edition of the Red Azimuth 
Tables in a light green binding, and hereafter we’ll have 
to refer to it as the “ Light Green Azimuth Tables That 
Used to Be Red.” It’s a step away from winning the 
war in ’Forty-Four. 
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by Spun Yarn 


By the way, Charles J. Rawlings, just back from the 
Pacific where he has been writing corking articles for 
“The Saturday Evening Post,’ tells me that the watch- 
word out there used to be, ‘‘Forty-Five if We’re Still 
Alive.”’ But now it goes, ‘‘The Golden Gate in ’Forty- 
Eight.” 


Lt. Dick Pinkham, writing me from Tunisia, began, 
“Thanks for your letter. News from Dismal Spit always 
makes me more contented with my sere African exist- 
ence.” And then he regaled me with a few episodes from 
the saga of the 110-foot SCs that memorably brightened 
my sere Dismal Spit existence. Said he, ‘‘Our chief 
function is to lead the small landing craft in to the as- 
sault beaches, a touchy business at best. And, of course, 
we serve as governess for the landing craft when they 
move from port to port. This has its complications as 
their officers have a novel approach to navigation. 
They disapprove of it. . . . My own navigation has 
improved through sheer necessity. You have to run 
some pretty narrow and tricky channels between mine 
fields and it’s really surprising how conscientious you 
become in calculating set and drift.” 


“‘Some of the chasers have had amusing experiences,’ 
continued my easily amused friend. ‘‘One arrived at the 
island of Maritimo just after it had surrendered and 
found that two cruisers had preceded her there. He 
flashed a confident, jubilant challenge and was answered 
by a salvo from one of the cruisers. Another challenge, 
less confident. Another salvo, less wide of the mark. The 
signalman of the SC was so unnerved that in turning 
around to watch the shells land he swung his big search- 
light with him — wide open. And the cruisers beat it. 
They were Wops, and apparently figured that the sub- 
chaser was calling for assistance — possibly from another 
chaser, which would make the odds too great.”’ 


“Finally,” wrote Dick, ‘‘I give you the story of the 
chaser that led an LST (you know, the big matronly 
(Continued on page 94) 
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SUCCOR FOR A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


> Her name is Frances and she is some- 
what dowdy and down-at-the-heel. But 
she was a fine lady in her day, and there is 
little about her that a coat of paint and a 
little hard work won’t correct. She was 
pretty much of an orphan up until a few 
months ago; today she has a home... . 
but we’re getting ahead of our story. 
Frances is a Bristol pilot cutter, and 
experts say that she is a splendid example 
of the type which flourished 60 or 70 years 
ago. A few months before the war she 
sailed into Newport, R. I., under the 
command of her owner, Commander Alex 
Morison. With him were his two sons, 
and they were on the first leg of a leisurely 
voyage around the world. Hitler’s march 
into Poland put all thoughts of such a pas- 
Sage out of the Commander’s mind; he 
took the first boat for home to rejoin the 
Royal Navy, leaving Frances in the care 
of his son and friends in Greenwich, R. I. 
Time went on, the Commander’s son also 
went into service, and month after month 
the old cutter swung impatiently at her 
mooring and suffered from lack of care. 
Her spars checked, her decks opened up, 
her rigging parted, small boys snaffled 
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Three marines, a sunny day, sailboats and canoes all add up to perfection at Camp Lejeune, the Marine Corps training center at 
New River, N. C. Sailing and canoeing are among the most popular off-duty recreations of man and women marines at the camp 
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much of her gear, and despite the efforts 
of many public spirited yachtsmen in the 
vicinity, it began to look as though her 
days were numbered. 

It so happened that the Editors of 
YacutTine chanced to see Frances in her 
unhappy state, fell in love with her and, 
together with her other new-found friends, 
initiated a plan which has subsequently 
given her a new lease on life. Today she 
was permanently berthed at the Marine 
Museum (with the help of Capt. Elwell 
Thomas), at Mystic, Conn., alongside of the 
Charles W. Morgan, and one or two other 
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historic vessels. There she will be preserved 
as an example of a now almost extinct type 
of sailing craft which has contributed so 
much to the history of yachting. 

Through the generosity of the yard of 
Harris & Parsons, East Greenwich, R. I., 
many of the charges against her have been 
cancelled. YacuHTING has started off what 
will be known as ‘‘The Frances Fund” by 
contributing $150 to cover basic repairs 
and towage to Mystic. It will be necessary 
to raise another $350 to defray the cost 
of making a permanent berth as well as 
for her future painting and overhauling. 
It is our hope that public spirited yachts- 
men will wish to contribute to this fund 
which will preserve this fine little vessel 
until that day when Commander Mor- 
ison may wish to renew his voyage. 

No amount is too small, and every dol- 
lar will help. Checks or money orders 
should be addressed to “The Frances 
Fund,” Marine Historical Association, 
Mystic, Connecticut. 


One of the insignia of the ‘Donald Duck 

Navy,” which is another name for the PC 

subchasers. The use of such insignia is optional 
with the commanding officer of each vessel 
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; Milwaukee Journal Photo 


The disastrous fire which, destroyed the club house of the Milwaukee Yacht Club late in 
November. Fortunately, none of the yachts were destroyed 


WATCHES FOR VICTORY 


> When the German invasion of Russia 
began, two and a half years ago, the 
Soviet watch industry, started by an 
American engineer, was immediately con- 
verted to the production of armaments. 
Today, as a result, there is an acute short- 
age of watches. In the ranks of the Red 
Army the need for timepieces has become 
an urgent and pressing problem. Correct 
timing can mean the differ- 


place worn parts of other watches. Most 
of the watches, however, are received in 
excellent condition, and one of the most 
interesting is the chronometer recently 
donated by Warwick M. Tompkins that 
had been used for many years on his 
schooner Wanderbird. 

During the past few years yachtsmen 
have been unusually generous in contribu- 
ting binoculars. Here is an opportunity 
to put your watch “in service.” 
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COMMANDER BECKWITH JORDAN 
PROMOTED 


> Commander Beckwith Jordan, Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Officer of the St. Louis 
Ninth Naval District, has been promoted 
to the rank of Captain. A veteran of 21 
years’ service in the Coast Guard, he was 
assigned to his present post following the 
death of Captain Stephen S. Yeandle. 
Previously he had been Assistant DCGO. 
Captain Jordan has long been an enthu- 
siastic yachtsman, and has been active in 
numerous yachting organizations through- 
out the country. When in command of the 
cutter Argo, he assisted in starting many 
of the Cruising Club’s Bermuda and other 
long distance races. 


A.P.B.A. MEETS 


> The activities of the American Power 
Boat Association during the past year 
have been effectively geared to the war 
effort, according to the annual report of 
President John A. Remon. This has been 
particularly true of its work in extending 
assistance to the Army. Navy, Coast 
Guard and other government agencies. In 
addition, regional activities of the Asso- 


ciation have stressed participation in the 


work of Civilian Defense, Coast Guard, 
the Red Cross, and numerous other war 
activities. Mr. Remon also pointed out 
that the work that had been done in past 
years in waterfront development and im- 
provement is proving its value now more 
than ever before. These facilities, the 





ence between life and death 
for those who perform split 
second operations, for the 
army officer, for the pilot, 
for the naval commander, 
for the guerrilla fighter on 
whom others depend to 
give a signal at the precise 
moment when the outcome 
of a major military engage- 
ment may be determined. 
For the doctor and nurse 
watches are equally essential. 

When the scarcity of 
watches in Russia became 
known here, Russian War 
Relief, the American agency 
sending voluntary aid to 
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the Russian people, ap- 
pealed to the public to 
donate used timepieces 
that could be repaired for 
shipment to Russia. The 
response was overwhelming 
and every type of watch 
from Ingersols to expensive 
family heirlooms has ar- 
rived at the national head- 
quarters of Russian War 
Relief, 11 East 35th Street, 
New York, which main- 
tains a repair service. If a 
watch is beyond repair, 
the parts are used to re- 
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Cautious Conrad—Stewmaster 
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Morris Rosenfeld Photo 


“Q 1362,” second of the 72-foot patrol boats recently built by the Milton Point Shipyards, 
Rye, N. Y., for the Navy and turned over to the British under Lend-Lease 


improvement of which has been so con- 
tinuously fostered by the Waterfront Im- 
provement Committee of the Association, 
have been of great use to all of the war 
services and have fully justified the effort 
spent on them. 

The report showed that there was only 
one sanctioned race last year, that at 
Long Beach, California. Changes made 
in the By-Laws of the Association permit 
an increase in the personnel of the Rac- 
ing Commission to include outboard and 
regional representations. 

While many members of the Associa- 
tion are now in the armed forces, an en- 
couraging sign, as far as membership in 
the organization is concerned, is that there 
was only an 8% loss in members last year, 
compared with a 16% loss in 1942. In 
addition, a goodly number of new club 
and individual memberships were received 
during the year. 

In addition to President Remon, the 
following officers were elected: senior 
vice president, C. King Brugman, Los 
Angeles, Cal.y secretary, Douglass C. 
Fonda, New York, N. Y.; treasurer, Stan- 
ley W. Ferguson, Boston, Mass. 


PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 
ASSOCIATION 


> At the Annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta Association all officers 
and directors were re-elected with the ex- 
ception of Col. W. J. Barden, former 
U.S. Engineer for the District of Colum- 
bia, who was replaced by Col. Clarence 
Renshaw, present U. S. Engineer. The 


“Frances,”’ the Bristol pilot cutter which is now 


permanently berthed at the Marine Museum, - 


Mystic, Conn. Yachtsmen are invited to con- 
tribute to the fund which is being raised to 
underwrite the cost of her preservation 


officers re-elected are Edw. C. Baltz, presi- 
dent; Dr. G. Bache Gill, vice president; 
Robert V. Fleming, treasurer, and H. P. 
Somerville, executive secretary. The re- 
maining directors, in addition to Col. 
Renshaw, are John A. Remon, Dr. Roy 
Lyman Sexton, Thos. E. Lodge, Wm. C. 
Shelton, L. Gordon Leech, James A. 
Councilor and B. M. McKelway. Mr. 
Councilor was reappointed comptrol- 
ler. 


BUTLER WHITING, JR. 


> Yacht sailors on Long Island, and all 
those elsewhere who knew him, will learn 
with deep regret of the ‘death of Butler 
Whiting, Jr. He was killed on December 
24th while in active service in the Army 
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Air Corps at Jacksonville, Fla. He was 
only 22 years of age. 

A member of a family which has long 
been identified with yacht racing, he was 
the son of “ Butts”? Whiting, known inter- 
nationally in the sport. Young Butler thus 
inherited his love of sailing. He took to 
boats and the water at a very early age 
and began his racing career with the junior 
crews at Larchmont. He was very active 
in dinghy racing on Long Island Sound, 
was always in demand as a crew member 
in all events and in yachts of every type, 
and particularly during Larchmont’s an- 
nual race week. He was a skillful helms- 
man, as was to be expected, and he gave 
great promise of becoming an outstanding 
racing skipper. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE I.S.C.Y.R.A. 


> Highlights of President George W. 
Elder’s Annual Report were: 

“The Star class has weathered another 
year of the war. Though still lumbering 
along under shortened sail and manned, 
by a skeleton crew, the seas are beginnivig 
to abate, and some progress is being made. 
This can best be shown by the following 
comparative figures: 


1942 1943 
Charters Granted...... 1 4 Gain 3 
New Stars Built....... 54 13 Loss 41 
Active Fleets.......... 73 71 Loss 2 
Active Members....... 529 547 Gain 18 
Associate Members..... 189 240 Gain 51 
Isolated Members. ..... 9 19 Gain 10 
Total Membership..... 727 806 Gain 79 


“The outlook for 1944 is certainly 
brighter than it was a year ago. Our great- 
est handicap, aside from restrictions on 
tidal waters, will probably be in obtain- 
ing sails and other replacement equip- 
ment, but we must struggle through with 
what we have and do the best we can. The 
important thing is to keep the Star class 
going and from this point on, to begin 
building up once more.” 
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ERE are the plans of a snappy, clip- 
per-bowed cruising ketch that were 
drawn by John G.: Alden, of Boston, 
Mass., for a yachtsman who wanted a 
thorough seagoing cruising craft which 
could be handled easily by two persons, 


kept up without a paid hand, but having 
comfortable living accommodations for’ 


five. These exacting requirements have 
been met on a waterline of only 35 feet. 

A ketch rig was decided upon as best 
suited to a yacht of this type. She was de- 
signed primarily to balance and handle 
well under the three working sails, the use 
of the outer jib, or jib-topsail, being op- 
tional, although it adds 190 feet to the sail 
area for use in light to moderate winds. 
The total sail area is 974 sq. feet, with 400 
feet in. the main, 222 in the working jib, 
162 in the mizzen and 190 in the jib-top- 
sail. The hull dimensions are: length over 
all 44’, water line 35’, beam 12’ 6’’; while 
the draft has been kept down to 5’ 8’, so 
that she is not too long legged for the 
Chesapeake or Bahaman waters. 

The layout below is practical and shows 
a deck shelter at the forward end of cock- 
pit with a roomy engine room beneath it. 
The galley, over 7 feet in length, is located 
aft with a small stateroom opposite, on 
the starboard side, which could be used as 


a store or sail room if desired. 
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ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE CLIPPER-BOWED KETCH 


The main cabin will sleep four, with ty» 
fixed berths and extension transoms, an 
the toilet room is very large. There is 4 
comfortable double stateroom forwar 
with additional storage for light sails in 
the forepeak. The boat has a fixed rail of 
about 15” high and there is 6’ 3’’ heac- 
room in the cabin and galley. 

A four-cylinder motor will push the 
boat along at about seven knots, and the 
water tank capacity is unusually large, 
being at least two hundred gallons. 

Designed for long cruises, the boat has 
12,000 pounds of iron on the keel and sev- 
eral thousand pounds inside for trim- 
ming. The freeboard is high and the boat 
should be very dry and comfortable at 
sea, with’a fair turn of speed. For a boat of 
this type she will be hard to improve upon. 

The rig as designed makes it one of the 
handiest and most practical for a boat of 
this type we have seen. With the jib stay 
leading just outside the stem head, and 
the jib working on a traveler, she is prac- 
tically a single-hander. The backstays 
leading to‘each quarter are permanent, so 
that there are no running backstays to 
handle, and she can be brought about 
under this rig by just rolling the wheel 
down, while the addition of the outer jib 
gives additional area in light winds with- 
out changing the balance. 
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THE FARALLONE CLIPPER, A 
WEST COAST 38-FOOTER 


ERE are the plans of a very success- 
ful class developed on San Francisco 


_ Bay and built in 1941 from designs by 


Stephens Bros., Stockton, Cal., for a group 
of yachtsmen who wanted a boat designed 
especially for conditions as they ‘exist in 
the Bay and on the waters outside the 
Golden Gate. 

Historically, this class, called the 
Farallone Clipper class, was conceived by 
a group of men in San Francisco who 
wanted a boat bigger than the now classic 
Bird class, one which had good accommo- 
dations and weatherly qualities but which 
could still be handled by one or two 
persons. After carefully studying plans of 
existing classes such as the Coastwise 
Cruisers, Week-enders, etc., it was the 
opinion that the stock models built on the 
East Coast were all over-canvased and 
underballasted for San Francisco Bay, 
where the winds are hard and the water 
usually rough, and so it was decided to 
build a class locally. With this idea in 


The dimensions 
worked out as follows: 
Length 0.a., 37’ 10”; 
length w.l., 27’ 7”; 
beam, 9’6”; draft, 5’8’’. 

The boats have 
around 7,200 pounds 
outside in an iron keel 
and carry approximately 
one ton of inside bal- 
last. They have proven 
exceptionally fast and 
better than anything of 
their size yet encoun- 
tered on the Bay. They 
also, with the addi- 
tional weight, have been 
extremely steady and, 
with a good flare for- 
ward, are as dry as one 
could expect, although 
no sailboat can be too 
dry if there is enough 









































wind to move her fast and any sea run- 
ning. The boats have proven good cruisers 
and a Gray 4-22 engine gives them enough 
power for local use. A little more might be 
advisable off shore, but that is debatable. 


The construction specifications call for 
oak frames, fastenings of Everdur screws 
and cedar planking. The deck beams are of 
bagac as are the stems, horn timbers and 

(Continued on page 54) 


mind, several plans by Western designers 
were submitted and the one offered by 
Stephens Bros., who also built the boats, 
was chosen. 
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A POST-WAR 32-FOOT STOCK CRUISER 


ITH the thoughts of yachtsmen 
rY everywhere turned towards the kind 
of boat that will be turned out by design- 
ers and builders in the post-war period, 
the plans presented herewith from the 
Truscott Boat & Dock Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich,, will be sure to attract much atten- 
tion. Designed by A. M. Deering of Chi- 
cago, this is the first of a series of post-war 
designs of stock cruisers and Diesel pow- 
ered yachts that these builders are devel- 
oping. 

While the Truscott Boat & Dock Co. 
are, at the present time, busily engaged in 
building for the U. S. Government, and 
probably will be for some time to come, 
its management has, however, done con- 
siderable development work on the design 
and construction of the boat of tomorrow. 
The 32-footer which we show herewith is 
part of the result of that work. 

In this modern boat, the designer has 
turned out an attractive and thoroughly 
up-to-the-minute design, moderatelystream- 
lined and efficient in the use of power, 


with carefully planned accommodations, 
making the most of the space available. 
The boat will be 32’ long over all, by 
9’ 6” beam and with a draft of 2’ 4’. She is 
designed to handle equally well with either 
single or twin engines. Power plants will be 
Kermath, and maximum speeds of 18 to 20 
miles per hour will be obtained, depending 
on the models and horsepower installed. 

With a raised deck forward, blended 
into a streamlined deckhouse extending 
partly over the galley and forward cabin, 
and sloping gracefully off into the cockpit 
coaming, the profile is pleasing to the eye. 
This deckhouse is glass enclosed at its for- 
ward end, giving plenty of light below 
and a clear view ahead and on both sides 
from the helmsman’s seat and from the 
entire deckhouse living room. This con- 
tains a combination sofa-berth, a folding 
table and easy chairs, and has a buffet at 
its forward end. The stateroom forward of 
the galley, has two berths, a dresser and 
a couple of lockers. There is a half oval 
hatch over it. 


The cockpit is roomy with a broad tran- 
som seat at the after end, and as it is open, 
it makes a fine place for getting sun and 
open air. With gracefully raking stem, 
streamlined house and tear-drop windows, 
the boat presents a decidedly snappy ap- 
pearance that should appeal to anyone 
wanting the most modern in power boat 
design. 

a 


(Continued from page 53) 


keels. The cabin carlins, cabin top, decks, 
bulkheads and partitions are all water- 
proof plywood and the decks are canvas- 
covered. The water tanks, one under each 
berth in the main cabin, hold 35 gallons 
each, while the gas tanks are under the 
cockpit floor and run from 20 to 30 gallons 
in capacity. Two of the boats have a 
built-in berth on the port side in addition. 
to the transoms, thus sleeping five, while 
the other four have the conventional 
arrangements shown. The headroom is 
6’ 214” and has been carried well forward. 
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CHAMPIGR®SPARK PLUG 





LET’S ALL 





LITERALLY BACK THE ATTACK 


When “battle stations” announce engage- 
ment of the enemy by a P.T. boat or sea- 
borne troops move in to attack, Champion 
Spark Plugs are literally in there backing 
the attack. The marine engine, that leaps 
from slow idle to full throttle, depends on 
its spark plugs to make full and efficient use 
of its latent power and speed. 

Champion Spark Plugs enjoy an un- 
equalled reputation for dependability 
squarely based on their better perform- 
ance, under the most adverse 
operating conditions — their 





ability to get the maximum performance 
from every engine. 

Proof of the championship qualities of 
Champion’s performance was their almost 
universal use by champions in all divisions 
and classes of motor boat racing for many 
years past. Today when the race is for beach- 
heads, and a matter of life and death, we 
aré indeed proud that Champions are still 
delivering their traditional championship 
performance and dependability — literally 
backing the attack in every marine engine 
that is Champion-equipped, 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
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WITH THE U. S. 


CG-50032 





“CG 50032,” a new 50’ Coast Guard patrol boat which is manned 
by members of the San Francisco Auxiliary security patrol 


> Some months ago The Standby, Auxiliary and Reserve publi- 
cation of the 11th District, initiated a commendable editorial 
feature entitled Our Representative. The purpose of the depart- 
ment is to provide members with compact autobiographies of 
the principal officers of the national and local Auxiliary and TR, 
and this it has done with uniform success. The latest issue pre- 
sents an excellent introduction to Lt. Comdr. James H. Kim- 
berly, the Auxiliary’s Assistant Director. It is hard to imagine 
what the organization would be today if it were not for this 
energetic and talented officer who has been on the quarterdeck 
through enough organizational ups and downs to completely 
scuttle a dozen less determined men. 

’ We quote: “Jim Kimberly is to the Auxiliary what Captain 
Jones is to the Coast Guard — one of the best. He is our repre- 
sentative in Washington; one of us. Having him at headquarters 
has been a large factor in the success of the whole organization. 
He bridges that gap between the civilian and the military, and 
although he is now a full-fledged officer of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
he has been, and will be again — a yachtsman. 

“‘There’s a lot to tell about Commander Kimberly, once you’ve 
wormed the story out of him. At thirty-five, Kimberley is tall, 
handsome and prematurely gray. He started boating a+ the ripe 
old age of seven, with a double-ended rowboat (with one sail), 
which he built himself. Since then, he’s boated winter and 
summer; yachts and cruisers in warm weather; ice-boats in cold. 
When not a-top the water, he spends his time under it, having 
formed and operated a diving and salvage company. Between 
times, he manages to be vice-president and general manager of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, at Neenah, Wis. 

“He carries a formidable list of yachting titles, chief being a 
director of the Inland Lakes Yachting Association and Com- 
modore of the Northwest Ice-Yachting Association. 

“Commander Kimberly holds the same opinion of the Auxilia- 
ry as other ranking Coast Guard officers but being a non-pro- 
fessional, at least in time of peace, he looks forward to that not- 
too-distant day (we hope) when the clouds of war will have 
passed away and we can go back to our own boats. 

“He believes that small boating will have had a terrific impetus 
in that post-war world, because of the thousands of landsmen 
who have become boat-minded in their service in the Navy and 
Coast Guard. And when the Auxiliary reverts to its civilian 
status, the codrdination of units will have been of inestimable 
value. For the first time in history, there will be a unified body 
of boat owners to act in their own interests. Anyone with imagi- 
nation can realize what this may mean.” 


> The Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Seventh Naval District 
has embarked upon an intensive training program under its new 
Director, Lt. Comdr. Wm. N. Mansfield. A “Boot” training 
course has been laid out and printed in book form and the com- 
pletion of this course is a minimum requirement before a mem- 
ber is admitted to the Coast Guard Reserve (T). 

To handle the program efficiently, a uniform educational pro- 
gram was set up and administered by a Chief Educational Of- 
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COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


ficer for the District, through Educational Officers appointed in 
each Flotilla. A fourteen-week course was arranged, to qualify 
new members in all the subjects which the operator of a sma’! 
boat must know. When the member has passed his exami- 
nations at the end of the course, he is enrolled as a temporary 
member of the Reserve as a seaman first class. 

While the Auxiliary is at present largely involved with the 
recruiting and enrolling of new members, the operation of the 
educational program and the efficient functioning of the patrols, 
the regular program goes on with patrols of ship launchings, 
standby patrols, the recruiting of SPARS and occasional divi- _ 
sion task cruises. Last fall two very successful division cruises ; 
were held. A full day of Coast Guard routine, including drilling, 
instruction and demonstrations was carried out with regular 


.Coast Guard personnel in charge. Lt. Comdr. Hallenbeck is 


assisted by Lieut. (j.g.) E. P. Noonan as Operations Officer. 


> From the Eighth District comes heartening word of the 
development of the Seamanship Training Corps idea in that 
area. Lieut. (T) T. F. Mathes, USCGR, has been appointed 
commanding officer, Seamanship Training Corps, and under 
his energetic direction things have been humming. 

Reports Lieut. Mathes: ‘The teaching of seamanship in the 
high schools of the eighth naval district is now a reality. Boys 
fourteen and older are receiving instruction one hour weekly in 
small boat seamanship from officers and men of the United 
States Coast Guard Temporary Reserve. These instructors 
received some of their training as members of the USCG 
Auxiliary Flotillas throughout the district. Everywhere the 
courses have been most enthusiastically received.” 

Information regarding the Seamanship Training Corps may 
be obtained by writing 37 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


> The Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Sixth Naval District, 
organized in March, 1942, has been a live and efficient organi- 
zation from the start, and is one today. Under Lieut. Louis A. 
Hanson, as Director, and Division Captains Lieut. A. C. Rogers, 
at Jacksonville, Florida; Lieut. R. G. McCrary, at Savannah 
and Brunswick, Ga.; Lieut. V. B. O’Driscoll at Charleston and 


- Georgetown, S. C.; and Lieut. T. E. Murell at Wilmington, N.C., 


a great majority of the small craft of the coastal .Carolinas, 
Georgia and northern Florida and many of the more prominent 
citizens of the coastal communities were enrolled in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and have served and are serving with credit to 
the Coast Guard in helping to safeguard the coastal region. 

Early in 1943, when. Lieut. Hanson, who had been out- 
standingly successful in organizing the Wilmington, N. C., 
Division, patriotically left his home and business in Wilmington 
to accept the directorship of the Sixth District Auxiliary, 
another expansion program for boats and men to accelerate 
further the service of the Auxiliary was put in motion and was 
so successful that between February of last year and the present 
time the men and craft in the Auxiliary in the district were more 
than doubled in number. 


Auxiliary-Reservist W. A. Sherman of the 1st District takes the place of 
a “regular” at a Coast Guard base’s radio telephone 
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om In many a hard-fought action the 
extra speed gained by Federal-Mogul 
built “props” has meant extra punch for 
the knockout. 


Today we are equipping an endless 
fleet of fast, hard-hitting craft for the | 
Allied Navies with efficient, custom de- & ( Bra 
signed Equi-Poise and Standard propellers. v¥ pa | 
Tomorrow after Victory, new ma- 
chines, new designs, new skills in manu- 
facture will bring the finest of all Federal- 
Mogul Products. Federal-Mogul Marine, 
4036 Beaufait Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich. ~~ 
DE Vessels —Bristling with power, guns and PT’s— From Messina Straits to the battle- 
depth charges, these new DE’s are the 5 churned Solomons, the flashing deeds of 
deadly, their Federal Mogul Propellers ate awarded“ Federal Mogul Ma. \WEXQQ GAIN, __-_‘Federal:Mogul Equi-Polse. Propellers 'give 
punching them through! rine Division (Detroit Plant) them extra dash and agility. 


for high contribution to 
American freedom, 


CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH NO-WEED & HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP WEEDLESS DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 
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A Tiller Extension 


p> As the patent attorneys would say, 
“This invention relates to an improve- 
ment in dinghy tillers,” or words to that 
effect. There is nothing new about the use 
of a tiller extension on a sailing dinghy; 
indeed, such a device is almost a necessity 
if the boat is to be sailed in heavy weather. 
Otherwise it would be necessary to trans- 
fer the weight of the helmsman from the 
weather rail to leeward in order to luff, 
this at a time when all the beef in the boat 
is needed to windward. So there is a very 
good reason for the use of an extension. 

There is another condition when an ex- 
tension is very handy, really necessary, 
if you are going to get the most out of your 
boat. That is when singlehanding in a light 
breeze. Then your weight is needed well up 
in the center of the boat. Moving even a 
little bit aft will kill her speed and ruin 
your chances. It was with this condition in 
mind that I developed the modifications 
to my tiller arrangement shown in the 
accompanying sketch. 

The idea is that when the extension is in 
the forward position it can be locked so 
that, in effect, it forms a rigid tiller. This is 
accomplished by putting a short brass pin 
in the extension member, located so that 
it will,come about 34” in from the end 
of the tiller proper, when in the open posi- 
tion. This pin can be made by simply 
screwing a brass screw into the desired 
position and then cutting off its head and 
filing the sharp edges to form a slight 
chamfer. I found it easy to locate the two 


shank and you will find that they align 
perfectly. 

Next make a leather collar, by sewing 
with palm and needle, to fit tightly over 
the extension and the tip end of the tiller 
(as shown). This collar will have a slight 
tendency to stretch with use but this can 
be overcome by pushing it further aft. The 
taper of the tiller proper will take up the 
slack and keep it tight. The cross-piece at 
the end of the extension is sufficient to 
keep the leather collar from coming off 
and getting lost. 

To keep the extension from swinging 
about and getting in the way when not in 
use, I made a small brass clip under which 
the cross-end fits snugly. This clip is 
screwed to the under side of the tiller, as 
shown. When in the folded position, the 


leather collar is pushed to about the mid- . 


dle of the extension piece. The thickness 
of the leather between the tiller and the 
extension serves to throw a very slight bow 
into the latter, with the result that the 
end has to be forced a little to get it under 
the clip. This effectually keeps it in the 
closed position. 

The brass pin. has to be short enough 
so that it does not prevent the extension 
from being folded back, yet it should be of 
sufficient length to assure its engaging the 
tiller properly, when open. To attain this 
end, it is advisable to place a washer 
(brass, leather or fibre) between the tiller 
and the extension, where the long rivet 
that serves as a pivot joins them together. 
I have used this extension rig for one 
season and found it entirely satisfactory. 
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holes in alignment by the simple expedient 
of clamping the tiller and the extension 
together in the open position and putting 
a suitable tap drill through the extension 
and about half way through the tiller. The 
hole in the latter may then be drilled out 
to accommodate the size of the screw’s 
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To Reinforce a Mast Groove 


> Good masts, being made of spruce, 
which is a soft wood, have a great tendency 
to open up or chip off at the foot of the 
luff rope groove. Particularly as there is 
a pull aft at this point on the luff rope. 
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There are numerous ways of overcoming 
this tendency of the slot to spread. Some- 
times pieces of brass are screwed to the 
outside surface of the spar and filed. to 
coincide with the contour of the lower end 
of the greove’s entrance. This is a very 
good solution. Occasionally one sees a 
piece of lignum vitae secured to the mast 
at this point and, no doubt, this too is 
satisfactory. I have hit upon another way 
to accomplish the desired result. 

The groove in my spar had spread so 
badly that the luff rope was exposed for 
about 12” or 15” above its lower end. Also, 
the fact that the groove was so open made 
it difficult to guide the luff rope into place 
when hoisting sail. I believe that this con- 
dition is not unusual. 

By the use of a long, slim knife I made a 
shallow cut in the bottom of the groove 
6” from its lower end. Using a 14” gouge 
whose curvature agreed with that of the 


* groove, I removed sufficient wood to allow 


a piece of brass tubing to be introduced 
into the groove without forming a shoulder 
at its upper end. This piece of tubing was 
of the same outside diameter as the inside 
of the groove at that point. With a hack- 
saw, this tube was split lengthwise along 
one side and this split or slot was opened 
up to about 5,’’. The lower end of the tube 
was filed to conform to the shape of the 
mast groove and all of its edges were care- 
fully rounded with file and emery cloth, 
so as not to cut the fabric of the sail. It was 
then forced into position and was secured 
there by means of a small flat headed 
brass screw at its lower end., Belling out 
the lower end of the tube by means of a 
marlin spike, makes the introduction of the 
luff rope, when hoisting sail, a little easier. 
It works very well. 
’ Ham DE FontraINE 
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ENGINE SWITCH OUTLET GRILLES 


HOT AIR DUCTS 
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REQUIRING ONLY ELECTRICAL and fuel con- 
nections, South Wind Model 782 is powered by its 
own gasoline engine and supplies 80,000 Btu/hr. 
output. Ideal for ducted heat with heater located 
in engine room or other remote position. 
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ENGINE ROOM DISPENSARY 


FUEL SUPPLY 
FOR HEATERS 
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MODEL 792 SOUTH WIND generates 15,000 to 25,000 
Btu/hr., controlled by speed of blower motor. Can be sup- 
plied to operate from 6, 12 or 24 volt electrical system. Lends 
itself to space or combination space and ducted heating. 
Small size simplifies installation problems. Lower left—in- 
stalled under bunk with remote control. 
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From Little Sources 


Fast—Safe—Compact 
South Wind Heaters Provide 
10,000 to 200,000 Btu/hr. 


_. your problem is one of heating per- 
sonnel in a craft where even inches of space are 
at a premium ... or pre-heating engines for easier 
starting ... or thawing ice-bound equipment... 
there’s an amazingly compact, quick-action South 
Wind ready for the job. ; 


First created for tough heating jobs in combat 
planes, today’s South Winds have now won an im- 
portant place at sea. They’re space-thrifty, hiding 
away handily to suit your needs. They’re versatile, 
fast, simple to operate, generating huge heat by burn- 
ing gasoline inside a hermetically sealed chamber, 
with fumes exhausted overboard. And they’re avail- 
able in forms for operation from the boat’s engine or 
electrical system, or completely independent. 


Every South Wind model shown has a record of 
successful service in the severest climates and under 
the toughest operating conditions. Each one em- 
bodies the benefit of Stewart-Warner’s unmatched 
experience in the field. Write for full information on 
the South Wind best suited to your need . . . outlin- 
ing your requirements. 
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Heater Division, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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THE 
LIFE-SAVE VEST 
THAT EVEN 
BULLETS 
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This Ta-Pat-Co life-save vest will 
float as long as there is a piece of 
it! Filled with kapok, five times 
more buoyant than cork, there's 
nothing to puncture, no air to leak 
out. It is a source of protection 
against floating wreckage and flying shrapnel. Light weight, soft 
and flexible construction makes it one of the most comfortable, as 
well-as the safest, life-save vests ever designed. Our entire pro- 
duction is now going exclusively to our fighting forces. After the 
war these Ta-Pat-Co life-save vests will be available for the pursuit 


of commerce and sports on the peaceful waterways of the world. 


TA+PAT-CO STAY-A-FLOAT HAS GONE TO WAR 


Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 
war work. When peace-time returns this famous 
patented life-save and swim-vest will again make 
water sports safe for young America. 








NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 





GREENFIELD *% OHIO 


In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 








YACHTING 
FLIGHT FROM SINGAPORE 


(Continued from page 21) 


line is studded with islands and numerous reefs. Making this 
passage during the hours of darkness is not to be recommended, 
but time was not on our side and we had to take chances. On 
more than one occasion our venture very nearly came to an 
abrupt end, but our luck held in an amazing manner. Sailing be- 
tween reefs in squally weather in daylight was quite exciting. 
Squalls blew up so quickly that often we barely had time to 
shorten sail, and most of these rush jobs resulted in long periods 
of sewing and patching torn sails. Our worst sailing experience 


‘was during a heavy storm at night, driving rain and dark as the 


inside of a cow. We had lowered all sails and were driving before 
the wind under bare poles and making a good seven knots. We 
knew there was another group of islands just off our course, but 
there was nothing we could do about it but hope for the best. 
The storm eventually blew itself out and, when the dawn broke, 
we found ourselves becalmed and almost entirely surrounded by 
islands. 

On one occasion we anchored off an island and went ashore 
to have a fresh water bath and replenish our water and firewood 
supply for the galley. While at anchor, a Dutch tug towing a 
barge chose the same anchorage for the night. The Dutch skip- 
per was most helpful. He not only provided us with a length of 
new rope to replace our mizzen halliard, but also offered us a 
tow. He was on his way to Sibolga and, as it was on our way, we 
accepted his offer gladly. Japanese reconnaissance planes were 
passing over daily between nine and ten o’clock, and the Dutch- 
man would not get underway until the plane had passed over. 
However, he gave us a very useful tow of 65 miles, for which we 
were truly grateful. We cast off when he had to alter course to 
approach Sibolga and we carried on towards Pulo Simalur. It 
was from this island that we intended to take our departure and 
head across the Indian Ocean for Ceylon, but the island ap- 
peared to hold us like a magnet. Owing to varying winds and 
flat calms, it took us three days to shake off this last connection 
with the Sumatra coast. Eventually we awoke to find there was 
no more land in sight, but had we known that it was going to be 
another 28 days before we should see land again, our morale 
would have dropped to the depths. 

From now on, our navigator had things all his own way. He 
had a sextant and a very small scale ‘‘ wind and ocean current” 
chart. Our “chronometer” was an ordinary wrist watch. We 
carried an old motor car radio set with which we hoped to pick 
up time'signals to correct our watch, but the batteries were old 
and didinot hold their charge; so we xgere never very successful 
in picking up time signals on which wé could rely. The prevailing 
winds were from the southwest so we set course northwest hop- 
ing that when we got further north we would run into the north-: 
east monsoon. As a matter of fact, we very rarely experienced 
winds from this quarter. Owing to the unreliable winds we could 
not risk going too far north, so when we reached latitude 6 de- 
grees we decided to make a course south of west. Another factor 
which persuaded us to alter course was that we saw many more 
Jap reconnaissance planes than we had seen further south. They 
were obviously patrolling far out to sea but they paid no par- 
ticular attention to us. 

Our daily progress towards Ceylon was variable. On excep- 
tional days, we made as much as 80 miles but, on many occa- 
sions, our progress in the required direction was practically nil. 
The periods of flat calm were particularly trying to our tempers. 
It was hot and thirsty weather, and handling the sails for going 
about in order to make the best of the slightest puff of breeze 
was exhausting work. Among our literature we had some Ameri- 
can magazines with beautifully colored advertisements of long 
delicious cold drinks. These pictures infuriated us to such a de- 
gree that we tore them out and flung them into the sea. Slowly 
but surely, however, we progressed towards the west and on 
March 29, we calculated that we must be 300 miles from the 
nearest Jap air base in Sumatra. We hadn’t seen the usual air- 
craft the previous day and we started congratulating ourselves 
on having avoided that danger, but we spoke too soon. The 


familiar drone was heard and, as usual, we all took cover inside 
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Alongside the 20,000 tons of wooden 
fighting ships we are building, we re- 


pair a constant flow of Army, Navy 


and Coast Guard ships 


Clampen GHIPBUILDING & [\ARINE Rauway Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 


“Member of Maine Boat Builders and Repairers Association” 
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Stadnless FASTENING 


eadquarters 


HEADQUARTERS is “‘a chief place of 
business.’’ So... when you need non- 
ferrous and stainless fastenings, come 
to Harpers... the organization which 
specializes on the manufacture of 
bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and 
specials made of Brass, Bronze, Cop- 
per, Everdur, Monel and Stainless... 
an organization not concerned with 
common steel fastenings. 

To serve fastening users, Harper 
stocks over 4280 different items... 
employs a large staff of engineers and 
field service men... and offers a vast 
fund of practical non-ferrous and 
stainless fastening ‘‘Know 


how.”’ Sample this “Know BRASS 
how” by writing (on your BRONZE 
peo for a oat COPPER 
color, age catalog. 

pit 9 EVERDUR 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18, Ill. MONEL 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City * Philadelphia - Los Angeles STAINLESS 


Milwaukee * Cincinnati * Houston 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


HARPER 
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YACHTING 


the penthouse leaving the Malay police orderly and Chinese 
cook on deck. It was a flat calm at the time and our sails were 
hanging limp. We soon spotted the plane, a two-engine bomber, 
and he was heading straight for us. As he approached he came 
down to about 300 feet. He circled round and then the “‘so-and- 

” opened up with his machine gun. He put five bursts into us 
and then flew away. His bullets splashed in the sea around us, 
peppered our sails, came in through the penthouse roof, and 
splintered several of the stones which we carried as ballast, but 
again luck, or Divine Providence, was with us; not one of us was 
hit and, almost as important, not one of our water containers 
had been punctured. 

We were extremely glad to hear his drone become fainter and 
fainter, but what exasperated us was the fact that we were un- 


- able to leave this unhealthy locality ; we remained becalmed for 


hours. When the wind did come, there was no lack of hands to 
do the necessary trimming of sails to get us moving. We rather 
anticipated a return visit from our “‘friend”’ next day but, fortu- 
nately, we never.saw him again. After this incident the winds 
were more kind to us and we made good progress in a generally 
westerly direction. Then we had entered a belt of circular storms. 
Some of the squalls hit us but, by this time, we were well drilled 
and always succeeded in shortening sail in sufficient time to 
avoid damage. These storms caused the wind to back and veer ° 
with amazing rapidity, and frequently they were followed by 
long periods of flat calm, but we managed to maintain an aver- 
age of 30 or more miles a day. 

On the 4th of April we calculated our position as being 250 
miles from the Ceylon coast. We hadn’t seen or heard any air- 
craft for many days and now felt sure that our next aircraft 
would undoubtedly be British. Sure enough, we again heard the 
familiar drone. Although very excited, we had sufficient sense to 
be cautious and take cover until we could identify the “‘plane.”’ 
It was a Jap single-engine fighter. He dived low and approached 
us from astern and then flew away towards the west, fortunately 
without opening fire. This gave us furiously to think. A single- 
engine Jap fighter operating 250 miles from the Ceylon coast and 
flying west could only indicate two conclusions: either the Japs 
had already occupied Ceylon, or the plane was operating from an 
aircraft carrier which, in turn, would have its escorts of cruisers 
and destroyers. Either of these alternatives was more than dis- 
turbing. Later on, we ascertained that a Jap fleet had been op- 
erating off the Ceylon and Indian coasts and had done consid- 
erable damage during this Easter week-end. We must have been 
unpleasantly close to them but, fortunately, we did not sight any 
of their surface vessels. 

We had now been at sea for nearly a month but the much 
discussed .northeast monsoon had been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. On April 8th, however, it started blowing strongly from 
this quarter. We drove along for hours hanging on to everything, 
sometimes making a good eight knots, with the lee rail awash. 
These winds usually died with the setting sun but on several 
occasions made a welcome. return the following morning. At 
noon on April 12th, we made our landfall. The occasion was not 
as dramatic as one would imagine. Our navigator called down 
through the hatch, “If you’ll come up on deck, [ think you'll see 
something which will please you.’’ Sure enough, there was the 
hazy outline of the Ceylon mountains. This called for celebra- 
tions. The commissariat did wonders. Tins of fruit, jam, sau- 
sages, and cheese which had been reserved for the occasion were 
opened and we sat down to a really wonderful luncheon. More- 


over instead of 14 pint of coffee, we had a full pint per man. As 


we approached closer to the coast we eventually identified a 
mountain known as Friar’s Hood. The winds were still from the 
north and northeast, so we decided to sail down the coast and 
endeavor to reach Galle or Hambantote on the south coast of 
Ceylon. 

When we arrived off the southeast coast of Ceylon, the wind 
decided to back into the west and southwest, and this made it 
impossible for us to turn the corner. We decided to carry on on a 
southerly course during the night, hoping for a more favorable 
slant in the morning. At dawn the following day, we found our- 
selves out of sight of land again and, as the wind was still from 
the west, the only thing to do was to double back on our tracks, 
with the intention of landing on the east coast of Ceylon or 
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DESIGN FOR 34x11 FOOT RAISED DECK CRUISER ENTRY OF 


; ‘ ' é : EDWIN A. KOCH 
An interesting functional design evolved with clean, pleasing 
lines and many practical utility and convenience features. Every 940 Summit Ave., River Edge, N. J. 
effort has been made to reduce upkeep and to minimize bright- Winner of a $25.00 War Bond 


work. The only varnish is a band just below the sheer on the Tasssnabbe Wiimneides tn MteaaiRiniete 
side of the hull, the side and aft decks and the buffalo forward. 


“Cruiser of Tomorrow” Contest. 
The dinghy location is an innovation claimed to have many 
advantages over the conventional davit suspension. Two pad- 
ded brackets just above the boot top support the “dink” while 
its gunwhale is swung into place against the transom by a cable 
just below deck level. This cable is reeled in by a small hand 
winch on the aft deck, and holds the “dink” tightly enough to 
prevent lifting in a following sea. Dinghy is easily launched 
or hauled in and forms a clean unit with that of the large boat. 


WAR BONDS TODAY 


will buy your 
“Cruiser of Tomorrow” 
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RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
372 SWEENEY ST., N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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These three marine gauges 
give accurate, dependable, instant 
indication at a glance 


], The Liquidometer 1 USED BY 
Rudder Angle Indicator U.S. Navy, Maritime Commission, 
The Large Model U. S$. Coast Guard 
* Levelometer Fuel Gauge | 
3, The Master Model 
Draft Gauge 





U. S. Army, private steamship 
operators, inland 
boat operators, and other 
transportation companies 





THE LIQUIDOMETER 
RUDDER ANGLE 
INDICATOR 


‘This type of indicator which uses 
hydraulic transmission responds to 
the slightest movement of the rud- 
der and conveys instant and con- 
tinuous rudder indication to the 
bridge, thus saving time and fuel. 


LARGE MODEL 
LEVELOMETER 
FUEL GAUGE 











This dial-type hydrostatic fuel 
level gauge gives continuous indi- 
cation of the liquid fuel level at 
all times. Since it is remote read- 
ing it can be placed in the Engine 
Room or in any other desirable 
location aboard ship. 











The pilot or engineer knows the 
exact indication of the vessel’s 
draft at all times. The Master 
Model Draft Indicator utilizes 
the same dependable hydro- 
static principle as the Large 
Model Levelometer Fuel Gauge. 
One or more indicators can be 
connected to the same hull 
connection. 


THE LIiQu IDOMETER corp. 
Marine Division 


41-19 37th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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endeavoring to reach Trincomalee. The coast in this area ap- 
peared too barren and unpopulated and, as we were all in poor 
condition, we did not relish the idea of long cross-country 
marches. However, this was the 14th of April and our lucky day. 
While we were discussing the problem ‘‘to land or not to land,” 
a large freighter hove in sight from the north. We had seen two 
tankers proceeding north on the previous day, but had not been 
successful in attracting their attention. We were determined to 
make a better job of it this time. Fortunately, she was fairly 
close inshore, so we altered course to sail right across her bows. 
When in position, we lowered sail and hoisted every distress 
signal and British flag we could lay our hands on. The freighter 
altered course, evidently treating us with the greatest suspicion 
and, for a few horrible minutes, we thought she was going to 
ignore us. We semaphored a message, “British officers from 
Singapore,”’ and to our great relief she lay to and signalled us to 
come alongside. 

In the ensuing excitement we ignored our sail hoisting pre- 
cautions. They were hoisted in double quick time to the accom- 
paniment of many tearing noises, but who cared! We drew 
alongside. Boarding ladders had been lowered and we lost no 
time in clambering aboard. We were a motley crew. The major- 
ity of us had nothing but what we stood up in, and even these 


rags were tattered and torn and filthy. One man lost his one and * 


only garment when climbing up the side, with the result that he 
arrived on deck in his birthday suit. Our five weeks’ growth of 
beard did nothing to improve our appearance, but the officers 
and crew of the freighter did us magnificently. As soon as we 
dropped on deck, we were given mugs of strong hot tea, sand- 
wiches, biscuits and cigarettes, followed by buckets of fresh 
water, soap, and towels. Last but not least, we celebrated with 
good strong tots of whisky, something we had not tasted for 
many a long week. The skipper was anxious to get underway and 
there remained only one rite to perform. The Sederhana 
Djohannis in which we had sailed nearly 1700 miles in thirty- 
seven days, was wallowing alongside. We couldn’t take her in 
tow and there was nobody to whom we could hand her over. If 
we abandoned her she would have drifted ashore and been bat- 
tered to pieces by the heavy surf. In spite of her wayward tricks, 
her awkward gear, her cockroaches, and smells, we had a certain 
affection for her, so we gave her the nearest approach we could 
to a Viking’s funeral. With the skipper’s permission, the 4’ 
gun’s crew got busy. The first shot went over, but the next two 
got her good and true. Our last sight of her, — she was founder- 
ing rapidly. 

‘ The rest is quickly told. We luxuriated in good food, comfort 
and cleanliness. The kindness and generosity of all on board was 
beyond description. We were bound for Bombay and our feelings 
of relief were more than words can convey. We arrived in Bom- 
bay on April 19th. The necessary signals were made; the military 
authorities took charge of the Army personnel, and the Navy 
took charge of us. Everything possible was done to help us. We 
were advanced money and clothing. The Admiral recommended 
that we should be sent home. At six o’clock on the morning of 
the 21st of April we were in another ship homeward bound! 


METAMORPHOSIS OF “MASHNEE” 


(Continued from page 30) 


companion of the Skipper. He is strictly an amateur yachtsman, 
master craftsman, skilled mechanic, chef extraordinary whose 
chowders, both New England and Manhattan, are unsurpassed, 
and believe it or not, have been lauded on the Boulevards of 
Paris. 

Many a dowager, “‘fair, fat and forty,’ with contours re- 
sembling ‘‘a busted lounge,”’ might well envy Mashnee, the old 
girl now in her forty-third year, who, despite the pounding to 
which she has been subjected, is still as sound,:as graceful, as 
streamlined, and as fast as she was on her maiden voyage in 


1902. 
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THIS PULLED THE WOLF PACK’S FANGS 


Months ago . : . when a Nazi wolf pack intercepted a United Nation’s convoy 
sailing beyond the range of land-based planes . . . we lost ships. Regular escort 
vessels just couldn’t cope with a pack of ten ... twenty subs. 

Then one day ... the “baby” plane carrier appeared with the convoy. At “sub 
sighted” ... a brood of bomb laden eagles zoomed off the postage stamp flight 
deck ... and had a field day. The “babies” ripped the wolf pack to pieces... and 

* turned the tide of the battle of the Atlantic. 

Much of the “go” and “sting” in these carriers depends upon efficient electrical 
and propulsion equipment. And Westinghouse is supplying huge quantities for 
these tough “babies” .. . turbines, reduction gears, condensers, turbine generators, 
Diesel generators, switchboards, motors and control, Micarta stern tube bearings, 
radio equipment, portable instruments, transformers, panelboards, blowers and 
lighting equipment. 

To save time... simplify ordering ... centralize responsibility for design and 
installation ... call Westinghouse ... Marine Industry’s Headquarters for steam 
and electrical equipment. J-94617 


@ Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


THE MARINE INDUSTRY’S HEADQUARTERS FOR STEAM AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 








aioe: the great moment these Hall-Scott 
DEFENDER and INVADER equipped ‘pocket de- 
stroyers’ and landing barges are waiting for so impa- 
tiently. Waiting for the signal to drive in for the kill! 

In the meantime, from Reykjavik to Rabaul, Hall- 
Scott equipped military craft of many types are serv- 
ing brilliantly with our armed forces and those of our 
allies. Serving them with the dependability, stamina, 
and power that is the direct reflection of Hall-Scott’s 
superior .design, extreme care in workmanship, and 
measurement tolerances approximating one-half those 
in usual commercial use. 

The successful transfer of such custom-built stand- 
ards of precision construction to the production of 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS and INVADERS in the very 
large numbers called for by the armed services, is a 
matter of deep pride to all at Hall-Scott. 


Fairmile patrol boats, of the type shown above, with 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS as standard motive power, 
are turning in remarkable performances in all thea- 
tres of war. Higgins landing boats, both the British 
type, shown above, and the American, are powered 
by Hall-Scote INVADERS in large numbers. 
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LL-SCOTT 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Compa 

New York Branch: 254 West 31st Street e Los Angeles Branch: 5041 “Santa 

New England Representative: Marine Equipment Co 
e ‘s . 
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“Dockside Admirals” drawn for Churchward by Gordon Grant 


Man ..you’ve never seen the likes of it! 


These days, when men get together, inevitably they 
talk about the new wonders to come with peace. 


It pleases us to report that we'll have a small hand 
in making some of these postwar miracles come true. 


In our field of welding, we have made unusual 
strides. War has pushed welding science ahead 10 
years in two—with the net result more and more 
products are being welded. And more will be 
welded—for greater strength, metal-saving, lighter 
weight, faster production. 


Tomorrow, all that we’ve learned may be useful to 
you in producing a better product at a better price 
. . . Just as tomorrow we’te confident that the 


CHURCHWARD & CO. + 37 WATER STREET e 


_ name CHURCHWARD will appear on some inter- 
esting new developments. 


We're busy right now for Uncle Sam. You probably 
are too. But let’s not let that keep us from getting 
ready for these things. 


A LARGER PRINT of Gordon Grant's picture used 
in this advertisement, suitable for framing, is 
available to you with our compliments. Please 
write for yours early as the supply is limited. 





HAVEN, CONN. 
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One of the largest yards devoted 
exclusively to ship repairs in the South 
* STEEL or WOOD 
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“KNOW HOW” — 











and Facilities 
for quick, complete service 


Deep water, 2,000 feet of dockage, 
floating and gantry cranes, completely. 
equipped machine, fabricating and 
pipe shops. Unlimited steam, air, 

| direct and alternating current. Full 
equipment for any job of any size. 
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Let us submit figures on your repair work 
DRYDOCK and REPAIR DIVISION 


Gibbs Gas Engine Company of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla. 








THE WEST COAST’S NEWPORT HARBOR 


(Continued from page 22) 


Even before the jetties were built, this embryo harbor had 
its yacht club, when the South Coast Yacht Club, of San 
Pedro, established its Station “A” at Newport, and in 1916 
the yachtsmen who had bought seaside homes in this new re- 
sort got together and organized a local club, the Newport 
Harbor Yacht Club, with Dr. Albert Soiland as Commodore. 
In 1922, the Southland Sailing Club was organized with I. B. 
Potter as Commodore. This club later changed its name to 
that of the Balboa Yacht Club. 

The war is partly responsible for the greatly increased use of 
this port by Los Angeles and Hollywood yachtsmen. The tre- 
mendous expansion of waterfront activities in Los Angeles Har- 
bor pushed nearly all the yacht mooring space out of the harbor, 
and Newport offered the closest anchorage facilities for these 
homeless craft. Even before the great wartime exodus of yachts 
from Los Angeles Harbor some farsighted officials and civic 
leaders of the Newport-Balboa area had instituted harbor regu- 
lations that have, in my opinion, made the harbor the ideal spot 
in which to moor a boat. 

Certain areas of the harbor are reserved for yacht mooring, 
and no one can put one down anywhere without permission 
from the harbormaster. This is particularly important, since 
all boats remain on their moorings the year around and, in 
winter, there are always a few bad blows. Besides restricting the 
placing of moorings, the authorities have developed a variety 
of standardized types for each size of yacht and only those 
meeting these specifications may be put down. Thus, the yachts- 
man is spared the job of figuring out what sort of mooring he 
thinks will best hold his boat. You can put down your own, but 
most boat owners hire a firm of specialists in mooring placement 
to do the work for them. Nearly all moorings are of the car- 
wheel variety, and the minimum weights for these are as fol- 
lows: for a boat 30 to 40 feet in over-all length, 1500 pounds of 


car-wheels must be used. For boats 50 to 75 feet in length, 3000 
to 5000 pounds of iron must be sunk in the bottom, and weights 
of 10,000 and 15,000 pounds are used when a large yacht is to be 
moored in midstream. The minimum size for a mushroom an- 
chor mooring is 750 pounds. 

In most parts of the bay, moorings must be double or fore- . 
and-aft moorings. For boats between 30 and 50 feet in length, 
the chain for the first twenty feet from the weights at the bot- 
tom must be at least one-half inch; the remainder of the chain 
(not less than thirty feet of it in depths up to twenty feet) must 
be at least three-eighths inch in diameter. No rope is permitted 
beneath the surface of the water, and no cork floats or floating 
mooring lines are permitted. The mooring floats must be ap- 
proved type cans; usually they are made from small oil drums 
carrying a half-inch rod athwartships through their center, 
which rod forms into rings at the top and bottom of the drum. 

Single moorings in the sizes mentioned for average-sized boats 
cost around $35.00 installed, and double, in the neighborhood of. 
$50.00. Inspection must be made at least once every two years;’ 
at which time the mooring is “pulled” by a small floating crane 
and the chain carefully inspected. The cost is $10.00, and if you 
don’t order it done it will be done anyhow and you will be billed 
for the job. Any mooring illegally installed is promptly pulled by 
the harbormaster after a five-day notice has been given, and the 
cost is assessed against the owner and becomes a lien against the 
yacht. When a car-wheel mooring is to be installed, the weights 
are hoisted high above the surface of the bay with the crane and 
dropped suddenly into the water. This buries them deep in the 
harbor’s bottom, where nothing but a crane can dislodge them 
until time for the next inspection. Any chain that can withstand 
the terrific strain of “pulling” this mooring for inspection is in 
good condition and will hold safely any yacht for which the 
mooring was designed. 

Nothing in the foregoing is intended as.a suggestion as to the 
type of mooring that should be installed in any other yacht 
anchorage. There are too many factors entering into this prob- 

(Continued on page 74) 





.. AND ON TOP 


LIFEBOATS POWERED BY GRAY represent the finest preparation for 


safety, just as Gray Marine Engines are first choice below deck in other boats, 
and for the s@me reason. 





Your stock Eruiser, your Runabout, your Auxiliary or your Work Boat, may 
ered with a Gray of the same basic design. 


engine compactness is important. So are dependability, instant 

and smoothness. These are the same qualities that have 

est widely used marine engines before the war, and in the 
ing Craft today. 


be found 


ist of Gray’s Marine Catalogs and Instruction Manuals 


arine Motor Company 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


Gray-Diés 
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fiQRAL NEWS 





Latest mode in lifeboats is this 24-footer built of 
moulded marine plywood by Gunderson Bros. Engi- 
neering Corporation, using a special Graymarine life- 
boat engine (gasoline). 


MADIGAN PHOTO 





Above, a Gray-powered lifeboat of aluminum alloy, 
built by Lane Lifeboat Company for one of the United 
Fruit Company ships in Caribbean service. Below, a 
Gray Diesel-powered LCP, as used on troopships. 
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The famous Liner AMERICA, now the U, S. 





i Transport WEST POINT, typifies the big pas- 
F senger vessels where no detail is spared for 
safety. The AMERICA’S lifeboats were built 
by Welin Davit & Boat Company, powered by 
Gray Six-91's with reduction gear. 
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The AMERICA'S main propulsion engines 
develop a total of 34,000 shaft horsepower, 
turning 19’6” propellers, through reduction 
gears. The 4-cylinder Gray gasoline engine 
shown below, popular for this year’s lifeboats, 
is 352” long, weighs 400 pounds, and turns a 
20” propeller through reduction gear. 


Gray's Standardized Life Boat Engine 
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Increased Piston Displacement gives 


“HIAWATHA SPECIAL” 


Greater Power 


HIAWATHA 
58-90 H.P. 


Wartime Uses: U.S. Army Signal Corps—Com- 
munication service in Alaskan waters. U. S. Army » 
Engineers—various services. U. S. Coast Guard— 
patrol boats. U. S. Government fishery service. 


Peacetime Uses: For fast, medium duty cruisers. 
Larger, heavy duty cruisers and work boats (when 
- equipped with reduction gear as illustrated). 





STARTING THIS YEAR, the Hiawatha Model Red Wing 
Marine Engines are being built with larger cylinder bore. This 
means even greater power—as well as every modern feature 
of design! 


Smooth, quiet power as well as lots of it. Power with speed to 
drive substantial runabouts at 25 to 35 mph. Power aplenty 
for larger cruisers and heavier work boats—when equipped 
with built-in reduction gear. 


And durability—built in with the extra-rugged crankshaft... 
and every other part proportionately strong. An engine that 
can stand up and take it—for years to come—and do it with 
less upkeep. 


The “HIAWATHA SPECIAL” — gasoline, 6-cyl., 4-cycle, L-head 
—A4 in. bore x 4% in. stroke, 320 cu. in. displ., 1500-3000 
r.p.m. 


OTHER RED WING ENGINE SIZES 


20 Gasoline Models: 8 hp. to 125 hp. 
Spark Diesel Types: 42 hp. to 125 hp. 


DISTRIBUTORS | 


Verier, Eddy, 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
W. H. Moreton Corp., 1042 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Gochenaur Marine, 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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lem for one type of mooring to meet all requirements. The point 
to this discussion is simply that here is a yacht harbor in which 
someone has worked out the best type of midstream mooring 
for the yachts anchored there, and these regulations are en- 


‘forced. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and it is only 


necessary to state that for several years past no yacht has 
dragged, even though the occasional winter storms will develop 
wind velocities up to’75 miles an hour. No matter how much we 
yachtsmen dislike regulation, it must be conceded that sensible 
mooring regulations operate to the boat owner’s advantage and 
should be supported rather than condemned. 

Newport Harbor has another type of regulation that makes a 
big hit with me. Every harbor, of course, sets speed limits for 
boats operating within its limits — usually of maximum speeds 
around 6 miles per hour. The difference here is that these speed 
limits not only exist, but are strictly enforced. At all times dur- 
ing the season, a polite but efficient maritime speed cop is cruis- 
ing about the bay. If you exceed 6 miles an hour you get, the 
first time, a warning. If you do it again, you get a ticket and that 
ticket cannot be fixed. If you persist in speeding within the 
harbor, you will not be permitted to operate a boat within its 
limits, and the same thing happens if you operate a boat while 
intoxicated. 

Any yachtsman who has attempted to entertain aboard his 
craft in a harbor in which harebrained youngsters are permitted 
to tear through crowded anchorages at 30 miles an hour will 
appreciate the luxury of having harbor officials on the job who 
know their business and are not afraid to enforce the law. The 
youngsters quickly learn that the harbor officials mean business 
and they wait until they get outside the jetty before opening up 
the throttle. 

It should be obvious that ‘curbing the speedsters results in a 


.much-improved situation with the hundreds of youngsters who 


are learning to sail. As a result, we find unusual activity in this 
harbor among the fleets of small sailboats. 

In Newport Harbor, each of the major yacht clubs has its own ° 
anchorage and has ample moorings for its membership. At other 
designated areas, moorings may be put down by owners who 
may or may not be members of any club. Since the nominal first 
cost of the mooring and the trifling inspection charge constitute 
all storage costs for year-’round mooring (all the hauling boats 
in these waters do is for bottom painting twice a year), the up- 
keep charges for a boat are low. Nevertheless, because of con- 
venience of access, many more boats are kept in the slips that 
line the shores than are moored in midstream. These mooring 
slips are the finest I have ever seen. Each lineup of slips has a 
catwalk float along the shore, with finger floats extending on 
either side. There are electric outlets and fresh water connec- 
tions at each one, with telephone extensions housed in weather- 
proof boxes at intervals up and down the catwalk. There are 
garbage containers as well as regular ice, grocery, and laundry 
deliveries for those who live aboard their craft, either over week- 
ends or the year around. 

Each marina is equipped with a comfortable clubhouse, with 
excellent shower facilities and lounging rooms. Most of them 
have paints and marine supplies for sale. Garages and storage 
lockers are available for patrons. The mooring rates in these 
anchorages are from 35 cents to 40 cents a foot, over all boat 
length, and this includes all the aforementioned facilities. 

In addition, many of the cottages along the shores of the har- 
bor have their own piers at which the owners tie up their boats. 

Newport Harbor provides rather unusual swimming and fish- 
ing opportunities. Across the peninsula is the Pacific Ocean for 
those who like surf bathing, while many, including most of the 
children, prefer to swim in the harbor itself. The same thing ap- 
plies to fishing. Offshore in the channel there is some of the best 
ocean fishing in Southern California, while the harbor provides 
excellent sport for those who prefer to take corbina and croaker, 
fishing:in comfort from their boat or from the beach. 

There is one custom in Newport Harbor as well as throughout 
Southern California that has always appeared to me to be par- 
ticularly senseless. This is the habit of the average yachtsman 
to consider the yachting season as finished right after Labor Day. 
Despite the fact that some of the finest cruising weather of the 
year comes between September and Christmas, toomany yachts- 

















Let your thoughts run to the more pleasant 
things in life .. . Victory ... the return of 
our boys . .. a great new Chris-Craft, the 
world’s finest motor boat . . . leisure hours 
afloat ... real rest and relaxation. 


What better way than by this sketch of 
“things to come” can we encourage you to 
buy more War Bonds? Our facilities are en- 
gaged 100% in war work to help speed 
Victory Day for America. 








Buy U.S. War Bonds Today — 


Tomorrow command your own 


CHRIS-CRAF 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Telling you about them, NOW, So you will remember them WHEN .. .! 


The LITTLE PART 
that was not THERE! 


Wy 















Dia you ever cool your heels 
on a sun-drenched float, waiting for some 
engine do-hickie that was two weeks over- 
due from the factory? 

Two paces to the rear, please—you do © 
not belong in this company of OSCO- 
Marined Ford Engine owners who get any 
part they need, any time, anywhere, 
from any Ford parts dealer. 

; Let it be a lesson to you when you 
break out that family “yacht’’, next 
Spring. (We can hope, can’t we!) 

OSCO-powered boats enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of Ford Engine performance 
plus OSCO engineering skill in convert- 
ing them to the special tasks and condi- 
tions they must meet. 


Write for DeLuxe Catalog 


OSCO-MARINED Fords from 55 
hp. te 100 hp. range, and cone 
version kits for those who want 
to convert their own. 
OSCO-MARINED Hercules Diesels 
from 25 hp. to 85 hp. range. 







CIRCUIT-FLO* manifolding provides double pre-heating 
of circulating water prior to entering the cylinder block 
—a feature of all Osco-Marined engines. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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men sew up their craft in canvas on Labor Day and bring he: 
out of mothballs somewhere around Easter. The yacht clubs, b: 
promoting midwinter regattas, have made some progress ir 
combating this tendency of the yachtsman to go into hiberna- 
tion each fall. But habit is strong and in peacetime it is not un 
common to see, on a sunny day in November or December, « 
gorgeous Pacific Ocean, with a perfect sailing breeze, and not « 
single pleasure craft afloat anywhere between Los Angeles anc 
San Diego. When you think what East Coast yachtsmen woulc 
give for such an opportunity for enjoyable midwinter cruising, 
it seems such a waste of good weather and water. 

From the foregoing, you may gather that I rather like New- 
port Harbor as a yacht haven. I do. No doubt there are many 
other fine yacht harbors in America, but for the things I want in 
an anchorage for my boat, in peacetime or in wartime, this har- 
bor offers me more than I have been able to find elsewhere. 
And it would seem that a majority of West Coast yachtsmen 
agree with me in this matter, since most of them moor their 
boats there. 


WHO TOOK THE YACHT OUT OF 
YACHT CLUB? 


(Continued from page 28) 


ists themselves. The club was:sailing with a fair wind; the in- 
creased membership would pay for some new racing buoys, help 
hire a better committee boat and probably furnish launch serv- 
ice for the visiting yachtsmen at regatta time. If there should 
be a surplus, — well, you can always buy an extra keg of beer. 

The attack cathe on Friday, the 13th, the opening day of the 
annual regatta. During the late afternoon and evening of 
Thursday, one by one the great fleet of cruising yachts, flanked 
by small boats and their tenders, had unsuspectingly slipped in 
and dropped their anchors in the quiet waters off Old Hickory 
Beach. One by one, anchor lights appeared, until the normally 
sombre cove took on an air of peaceful brilliancy. There was a 
large fleet of cruising boats. The first modest cruising race of last 
year had been a great success. The few cruising men participat- 
ing had been captivated by the pleasant, informal spirit of Old 
Hickory’s hospitality and had spread the news among their 
friends, so that this year the big boats were out in force. As the 
sun rose on Friday morning, it shone upon a fleet that any yacht 
club would have been proud to rendezvous —a fleet of trim 
vessels, the sight of which would bring joy to the heart of any 
sailorman. There they lay, beautiful, peaceful, trusting — en- 
tirely vulnerable to the treachery of the Blitz that was to follow. 

The attack should have come at dawn. That would make a 
better story. But the Fifth Columnists in this case are late 
sleepers; the country gentlemen and gentlewomen members of 
Old Hickory do not stir around much before 10.00 a.m. But 
when from the hilltops surrounding the harbor their blinking 
eyes beheld the magnificent spectacle below, they were jolted 
into immediate action. 

The Pearl Harbor of Old Hickory was at hand. ’Phones 
jingled, breakfasts were gulped and station wagons began to 
circulate. “‘Had you heard that the big, green yacht belongs to 
the J. K. Van Stryklins? They are entirely invulnerable in Town. 
Do you suppose they let down the bars when they came to Old 
Hickory? What provision has the club made for entertaining 
these celebrities? It would be a great scoop, if our children could 
meet the Van Stryklin children. We must invite them for 
cocktails.” 

‘The regatta rolled along on its usual schedule; once a regatta 
arrives it is pretty sure to run its natural course. It carries a lot 
of momentum. Old Commodore Sailorman Pete, affectionately 
known as Uncle Pete, was on the committee boat starting the 
races, and he was in fine form. A quick, intelligent answer to 
most questions and, where no answer was at hand, a rare bit of 
humor or banter sufficed. He had a word for everyone, he was 4 
combination racemaster, toastmaster, referee and Bureau of 
Information. Uncle Pete, with his ready repartee, was the 
catalyst that made the whole affair phiz and bubble over with 
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The new PCS’s built to Jacob 


standards are now being delivered. 
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Yacht Builders for Four Decades 











To the dwellers on the hilltop, it was a catastrophe, a debacle; 
they were mortified beyond words. What: all these people must 
have thought! Why, when the Van Stryklins had been asked 
for cocktails, they regretted that during the only time available 
they were going over to look at Uncle Pete’s hogs. Imagine, 
taking people like the Van Stryklins to see hogs! And, when 
Uncle Pete had given out the prizes on the beach in front of that 
awful shack of a clubhouse, he had slapped the great Van 
Stryklin on the back and called him “ Pinky’! The whole affair 
had been just too disgusting and humiliating for words. Steps 
must be taken right now to prevent a repetition of this, next 
year. 


At the Annual Meeting, on the Saturday after Labor Day, 


the hilltoppers arrived in force. Business meetings were usually 
poorly attended, for the older members were well satisfied with 
the way things sort of ran themselves. Smith arose and outlined 

a plan for the expansion and glorification of the club. He had 
- with him the architect’s sketches for a swanky new clubhouse; a 
building not a bit too fine to house a club that had won such 
distinction and fame as a sailing organization, — a building, let 
us say, for our children. It.is a young people’s club, we will all 
agree to that. Smith already had pledges, including a generous 
contribution of his own, for nearly enough money to complete 
the structure. Surely, a canvass of the entire membership would 
produce more than ample funds. It was a pushover. Everyone, 
including Smith, sincerely believed it to be a gilt-edged proposi- 
tion. To have turned down this golden opportunity to get Old 
Hickory a fine, new, modern clubhouse with a fine, rich Com- 
modore, who would also gracefully consent to act as Building 
Committee, would have been stabbing the dear old club in the 
back. ¥es, Smith was elected Commodore and the New Deal for 
the Old Club was on its way. 

The new clubhouse was ready for the grand opening on 
Decoration Day. Practically everyone was on hand. Commodore 
Smith, resplendent in new yachting outfit, was everywhere, 
shaking a hand here, wrinkling a worried brow there, and ever 
alert to chase the many elusive details back to their respective 


corners. There was te be a grand opening supper following the 
regular afternoon races and the Grand Opening Supper in a new 
clubhouse, with a new steward and many new members, who 
have all antied generously, is a tense affair — everything must 
click. In the general hubbub, the opening races passed with little 
notice, but the supper was a grand success. True, it didn’t quite 
pay expenses, but it was almost as good as a meal you could get 
in Town for the same price. Also, some of the old-time sailors 
didn’t seem to be enjoying themselves the way they should or 
to be making the best of the rare opportunity to rub shoulders 
with the elite: Yes, socially, our club was on the up and up, but . 
nautically, it was on the wane. Our sailing had ridden the crest 
of the wave before we achieved our present state of affluence, 
and was doomed to give way to our growing social activity. 

Our Race Committee moved in off the old committee boat to 
a more comfortable and impressive position near the veranda on 
shore, from which point of vantage it conducted the races in a 
perfectly correct, precise and formal manner. They started the 
races on the dot and then retired to the clubhouse to be sum- 
moned by the steward in time to fire the gun for the winner. 
Somehow, our once enthusiastic sailors began to lose interest, 
our racing fleet dwindled and our club was gradually trans- 
formed from a one hundred percent sailing organization to a 
place where your daughter will meet the right young man. 

When it comes to a question of whether we will build a new 
boat house for the racing members or a new dance floor for the 
Jennie Joneses and the Willie Smiths, the Jennies and the 
Willies always win, — there are more of them. As soon as a 
yacht club specializes in wet whistles and dry fannies, sailing 
suffers in spite of artificial respiration, shots in the arm and 
other forms of synthetic stimulation. 

Smith is really conscientious about his job as commodore. 
He sees the decline of sailing interest and does his little best to 
stem the tide. For the youngsters, we have a professional sail- 
ing instructor who labors mightily to make sailors out of the 
children of non-sailing parents and sometimes our tutor is even 
fairly successful, but his average would be a lot better if sailing 
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The beginning of the end of a YU boat 





ee warfare on enemy ships to maintain 
our freedom of the seas is the day and night duty 
of U. S. Navy and Coast Guard Craft. 


Their steady progress toward this goal reflects the excel- 
lence of crews and equipment. Many a Columbian Pro- 
peller drives a victorious boat, and Columbian workers, 
conscious of their part in the war, strive 24 hours each 
day to turn out Columbians that perform best under all 
conditions. ' 





Above: U. S. Army Amphibious forces 
stream out of L C I invasion landing 
craft. 


Right: New type of effective U boat 
weapon—the Navy’s Destroyer Escort. 
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YACHTING 


AT PRESENT OUR ENLARGED FACILITIES ARE “ALL OUT” 
FOR TOTAL VICTORY 


WHEN PEACE COMES THEY WILL BE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Wo. Epcar Joun-.. ASSOCIATES, in 


BOAT BUILDERS and ENCINEERS 


MILTON POINT 


RYE 


NEW YORK 





heredity and home environment were on his side. It would be 
hard to prove that professional tutoring has produced many top 
notch racing skippers, but the expert sailors who have been sired 
by salt encrusted fathers of the wet fanny and hard deck class 
are legion. All in all, we are safe in saying that sailors are born, 
not made and that it is difficult to instil sailing enthusiasm 
where it is not spontaneous. ; 

By this time you have either gone to sleep, thrown down 
your YACHTING in disgust or have acknowledged that our 
mythical Old Hickory is your own club. Such clubs with their 
Smiths and Joneses are everywhere and they present one of 
the big sailing problems of the day. While in most of them, as 
in the case of Old Hickory, the infiltration of non-sailing mem- 
bers has not been foreseen, there are notable exceptions where 
this situation has been anticipated and met with considerable 
enough success. 

Most of us like to have a respectable and livable clubhouse. 
Most of us like to belong to a club that remains on an even 
financial keel, and there are seldom sailing members in any 
community to support such an organization without outside 
help. The non-sailing, socially minded members certairily help 
pay the freight, and this means that a fair share of the club’s 
income must be spent on social activity. The few clubs that 
have solved the riddle have limited voting to sailing members 
or boat owners, an excellent provision but, unfortunately, one 
that can usually be made only when a club is formed or com- 
pletely reorganized. This simple formula should certainly re- 
ceive the most careful consideration of any committee writing 
the constitution and by-laws of any embryo club, regardless of 
how bright the sailing future may seem to be. 

And why, you may ask, should an old boat builder concern 
himself with the social and nautical aspects of yacht clubs? 
Business, my friends, purely business. If he were running a 
distillery, a haberdashery or a matrimonial agency, he would 
root for the social rather than the salty side of sailing. It is 
frankly acknowledged that his viewpoint is warped by his 
healthy enjoyment of seeing yacht club members sailing in boats 


of his own build and you must consequently discount his natu- 
ral commercial interest in this discussion..On the other hand, 
it does gripe a sailor, who has seen a fine sailing club flourish in 
the real American Way, to see it dwindle and shrivel before the 
weak onslaught of soft chairs, soft fannies and soft music from a 
juke box, all because we few old soft-minded optimists who 
started this club did not have the common sense to write into 
the bylaws this simple rule: — 
“Pay your dues, 

Dance and Dine, 

Win your Gal 

With Food and Wine, 

But when the time 

Comes round to vote, 

You must really 

OWN A BOAT.” 


SOME ICE BOAT DO’S AND DON’T’S 


(Continued from page 47) 


Never come about or start to turn toward a mark without 
being dead sure that there isn’t a boat overtaking you fast on the 
side to which you are turning. Every skipper can remember more 
than one surprise of this sort. Remember that in ice boating an 
overlap exists, and the inside boat must be given room at the 
mark, as soon as the overtaking boat no longer has a free choice 
of which side she will pass. A fast-coming boat may have a legal 
overlap when she is as much as 50 feet astern of you. Don’t take 
a chance, let her through. With that much difference in speed, 
you can’t hold her anyway. 

In conclusion, most ice boat races are won by the boat that is 
best outfitted with runners and sails for the day’s conditions, 
and is sailed with the greatest skill, both relative to obstacles of 
the course and the position and speed of her competitors. The 
premium is on careful preparation and smart skippering. 
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FIGHTING FISTS 


FOR THE 


SLUGGER I 


I's a long reach from ship to shore but 
it’s never so long that fast moving Scripps 
powered barges can’t land those knock- 
out punches. There’s no shadow boxing 
or sparring around because they’re 
trained to come in slugging —a_ fight 
to the finish — and no Marquis of Queens- 
bury Rules. Scripps has been training for 
this battle since 1906 and when the final 
bell hds sounded, your Scripps dealer 
will have a World’s Champion Product 
ready to meet all comers. 





SCRIPPS-MINDED 
TOMORROW 


BE BOND-MINDED fh 
TODAY 
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GASOLINE AND DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
FOURS © SIXES « V-EIGHTS ¢ V-TWELVES 
TWENTY-FIVE TO SIX HUNDRED* HORSEPOWER 


*TWIN SCREWS 
* 











SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY © 5817 LINCOLN AVENUE » DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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Just a Minute... 





« « « You'll have to pause a minute 
or two if you happen to be travelling 
on U. S. Highway 101 near Newport 
Beach, California, some day when 


The Peyton Company is transporting 
a 96-foot Army tug across the highway 
on to the ways. Because The Peyton 
Company’s yards cover both sides of 
the highway ...and moving boats 
across the street is one of the unusual 
feats that has to be accomplished in 
order to launch these fine vessels for 
Uncle Sam. 


Your war bond purchases are helping 
to supply these boats to our fighting 
forces ... and the sooner this war is 
won, the sooner you'll be able to en- 
joy the pleasure of your own Peyton 
Cruiser, built to meet your every boat- 


ing needs. 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


We welcome those who are interested in post-war 
boats, both for pleasure and commercial uses 


TELEPHONE NEWPORT BEACH 2088 
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THE Peyton Company 


BOAT BUILDERS 


901 COAST HIGHWAY e¢ NEWPORT BEACH 














YACHTING 
WHY NOT TRY THE WEST INDIES? 


(Continued from page 34) 


time, is to sail south across from St. Thomas to Christiansted on 
the easterly end of St. Croix, also a former Danish Island, now 
belonging to the United States. It is only some 40 miles across, 
anchorage to anchorage, and with the trades abeam the run can 
be made in some’ six hours. Christiansted has a lovely harbor, 
perfectly landlocked, and the town.is quaint and its ancient fort 
interesting: Alexander Hamilton, American statesman and once 
Secretary of the Treasury, lived here for several years as a boy, 
where he worked in the counting house of a relative. They still 
show you the house. 

From St. Croix, one would probably want to cut out St. Mar- 
tin, as it is some 100 miles dead to windward with no shelter on 
the way, and instead slide off ESE to St. Kitts or Antigua, or 
else hold up as high as possible to fetch Saba, perhaps the most 
picturesque island of the West Indies. A sharp peak, rising 
2800 feet in the air, it is less than three miles in diameter at its 
base. Around its head the trade wind clouds frequently hang, 
occasionally drifting away and giving one a sight of the peak. 
There are no harbors on the island and but one anchorage where 
the holding ground is good. This is off the landing known as the 
Ladder, where a steep flight of steps has been cut in the side of 
the mountain that take one up the 800 feet to the principal vil- 
lage located in an old crater of the Volcano and called Bottom 
Town. The other possible place to get ashore is Fort Landing, 
around and beyond Ladder Point. From this landing, a better 
and less steep path leads up to Bottom Town, up which horses 
and donkeys can give the seafarer with weak legs a lift. What 
beach there is at Fort Landing is of cobbles, but they don’t seem 
to hamper the boats landing at the island. 

Bottom Town is well worth the climb. It’s a lovely little place, 
and the people are hospitable and welcome seafarers. While the 
Island is Dutch, the people are mostly of English stock, said to 
be descendents of some buccaneers left on the island by Morgan 
in 1665, and English is the tongue used. In spite of the poor 
anchorage, Saba should be visited. It is one of the ‘‘musts,”’ and 
if your boat is left ‘‘tended,”’ she will be safe enough. The native 
men are all excellent boatmen and will look after one’s boat if 
left overnight for a trip up to Bottom Town. 

When cruising in the West Indies, one is always conscious of 
the prevailing winds, and lays out most of his courses so as to 
get a fair wind, or at least a close lay. Thus, where so much of the 
sailing is across the wind, a drill to windward always is taken 
hard and resented. So, after leaving Saba, the next port of call 
which can be reasonably laid is St. Kitts. It is only some 30 
miles across to the northerly end of this island, which is also 
shown as St. Christopher on the charts. On the way you will 
pass St. Eustatius, called invariably ’Statia. This is another 
peak rising sharply out of the sea and is governed by the Dutch. 
Before and during the Revolution it had a large trade with the 
American Colonies. The roadstead is bold, and does not offer 
much protection except from the prevailing easterly winds. In 
fact, all the way down the islands, the ports and-roadsteads are 
nearly all on the leeward side of the islands, and even if open to 
the west there is ample shelter and smooth waters most of the 
time. Oranjetown is the principal settlement. Outside of the 
ruins of Lower Town, which Britain’s Admiral Rodney reduced 
and wrecked during our Revolutionary war when ’Statia was 
one of the principal trading ports of the West Indies, there is not 
much to make one linger at ’Statia, although the Upper Town 
itself still has much of Holland about it. 

Sliding down in the lee of the mountain range on the next is- 
land, St. Kitts, the roadstead and town of Basse Terre, near the 
southern end, soon open up and one can stand in close and let go 
the hook just off the town. After getting pratique from the doc- 
tor, a formality one does not want to overlook among the islands, 
it’s time to go ashore. There is a fine fleet of pulling boats at 
Basse Terre waiting to take you ashore for hire and it won’t be 
necessary to use your own boat unless you prefer. One lands at a 
small jetty, or on a fine sandy beach. The town is interesting and 
the drive through cane fields to Brimstone Hill to see old Fort 
George is worth while. Some supplies can be had at Basse Terre, 
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MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY SILENCERS sauce facel/ 


The conservation of waste exhaust heat to produce 
steam or hot water has become a practical operating 
feature in both marine and industrial installations 
through the use of Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers. 

In wartime marine use these units have proved ex- 
tremely efficient. They have provided effective silencing 
of engine exhaust . . . the spark arresting feature has 
eliminated all tell tale sparks and embers that might 


HIGH HEAT RECOVERY Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers 
achieve highly efficient heat transfer through high mass gas 
velocities and the use of extended heating surfaces, a type of 
construction that is extremely dependable and requires mini- 
mum attention. 


HIGH DEGREE OF SILENCING These units embody the 
Maxim principle of silencing and can be had with or without 
the spark arresting feature. Based on silencing principles pio- 
neered by Maxim and developed through years of practical 
field experience, they afford highly effective silencing of ex- 
haust with minimum of back pressure. 


COMPACTNESS AND LIGHT WEIGHT The Maxim marine 
Heat Recovery Silencer is extremely compact and may be in- 
stalled in the stack or in any convenient location above the 
engine room ... in the space normally sufficient for a spark 
arrestor silencer. Other models are similarly compact for con- 
venient installation. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL In the boiler, the steaming rate is 
controlled by varying the amount of water in contact with the 
heating surface; low water, less effective heating surface; high 
level, more effective. The control is accomplished automati- 
cally by two steam pressure regulated valves, one in the feed 
line, one in the return line, working in conjunction. - 


ABILITY TO RUN DRY Because of the type of construction, 
with extended heating surfaces, not tubes, it is possible to run 
these units dry without any danger of damage. 


QUICK RETURN ON INVESTMENT This equipment produces 
usable steam and hot water from a present source of heat. It 
is obvious that through fuel saving alone the return on the 
investment is most satisfactory. In the case of marine installa- 
tions extra cargo space or extra range may also be extremely 
important profit factors in peace time, as they are proving to 
be vital strategic factors in war time. 


AVAILABILITY At this-time the Maxim Silencer Company’s 
production is devoted to war needs. It is our feeling, however, 
that this Heat Recovery story has sufficient post-war impor- 
tance to make your investigation worthwhile now, whether 
or not your present priority status allows immediate purchase 
of the equipment. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS Maxim Waste Heat 
Bulletins WH-100, WH-102 and WH-103 will be sent to you 
on request. Simply send your request to The Maxim Silencer 
Company at the address shown below. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
76 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn, 





serve as beacons for lurking enemy craft . . . and the 
use of waste heat to provide steam or hot water has 
made it possible to heat boats from this source alone 
and in addition, used with an evaporator, to distill fresh 
water from sea water. This reduces the necessary size 
of fresh water storage tanks, permitting the space to 
be used for additional fuel oil, thus not only cutting fuel 
bills but also increasing cargo space or cruising range. 












6—Spark Box. 
7—Exhaust Outlet. 


8@—Cleanouts—provide ready ac- 
cess for cleaning of soot de- 
posits. 

9—Steam Outlet. 


10—Steam Separator. 


I—Expansion Joint to permit dry 
operation. 


2—Spark Arrestor. 


3—High water line maximum 
steaming rate. 


4—Bleeder Tube. 


5—L shaped fins also serve as 
conduits for leading gases 
from one attenuating chamber 
to the other so that excellent 
silencing is acquired. 


Il—Heavy shell. 

12—Extended heating surface — 
requires the minimum of at- 
tention and maintenance. 

13—L shaped fins welded toe to 
heel, position fins for easy 
weld re Cite Ad gauge 
wrought iron. offers maximum 
resistance to corrosion. 

14—Cleanouts. 

15—Exhaust inlet. . 




















SHIP MODEL BUILDING 


By Gene Joh —Complete guide for the beginning ship model 
builder. Detailed directions and 750 illustrations and photos cover every 
stage of construction. Tools? At the five-and-dime. 242 Pages — $2.50 


METEOROLOGY WORKBOOK With Problems 


By Peter E. Kraght — Based upon actual conditions met by practicin: 
meteorologists, pilots, and rm Yann The reader progresses throug! 
every stage of real operating problems. 160 Pages — 141 Mtaxtrations — 
8 Sample Weather Maps — $2.28 


SQUARE KNOT, TATTING, FRINGE AND 
NEEDLE WORK 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel — A fascinating guide to Square 
Knotting showing how to make beautiful, useful articles by plaiting 
and knotting threads together. 113 Pages — 64 Full-Page Plates — $1.50 


HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 


By M. R. Hart — How to get started in modern igation ding to 
practical methods adopted by U. S. Navy. Illustrated — Indexed — $1.50 


SHIPBOARD MEDICALE PRACTICE 


By W. L. Wheeler, Jr. Subtitled: A Handbook of Ship Sanitation and 
Emergency Medical Aid at Sea. First aid and preventive methods that 
make for effective emergency dical treat t. 114 Pages — Illus- 
trated — Indexed — $1.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY 
ROPE WORK 


By R. Graumont and J. Hensel — The “‘Britannica’’ of knot and rope 
work. Contains 3,524 ples, 332 pages of illustrations. 663 Pages — 
Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 


METEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND 
AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


By Peter E. Kraght — Weather phenomena and data essential for effi- 
cient and safe operation for training and everyday use of aviators, aerial 
navigators and mariners, 373 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.00 


PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


By John Favill— An excellent stepping stone to Polowe, Bowditch and 
Dutton. Clears the ground for the student navigator. 263 Pages — 
Illustrated — y  meesd — $2.00 


AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMAN’S MANUAL 


By F. M. Cornell and A. C. Hoffman — Standard manual for merchant 
seamen. Has won a permanent place in the working gear of the men who 
get the supplies overseas. 704 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.50 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK 


By E. Turpin and W. A. MacEwen —A practical reference book for 
everyday use on board ship. All the information required for the exam- 
inations. 812 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 


DISTANCE OFF TABLES 


By D. E. Nichols — For the coastal navigator and pilot. Time, speed and 
distance; Bow and beam ng; Distance off calculations. Makes pre- 
cise plotting easy. 243 Pages — Pocket Size — $3.00 














COAST GUARD LAW ENFORCEMENT 


By Ridsdale Ellis — For men in the Coast Guard. Answers ‘‘What is the 
law? Where can I find it? How is it applied?”’ 253 Pages — Indexed — $2.50 


NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE 


By G. Forster and E. Ss An authentic guide to Navy service. What 
to do and what to avoid. Details the responsibilities of officers and 
enlisted men. 339 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $2.50 


HOW TO ABANDON SHIP 


By P. Richards and J. Banigan — Be prepared: The experiences of 
hundreds of survivors woven into a practical guide to saving lives. 152 
Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $1.00 


EXCERPTS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
CODE OF SIGNALS 


All visual signal methods and instructions. All the’ essentials of the 
International Code Book for signalmen and merchant officers. 88 Pages 
— Color Plates — Tuf-Tag Covers — 50 cents 


NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS 
AND AVIATORS 


By David Polowe — The P of navigation. Includes all 
the necessary reference tables and pages from the Nautical Almanac 
needed for working problems. No other reference books required. 528 
pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR ORDER DIRECT 


lete h dl. L 





Postpaid when r itt panies order 





Write Today for Free Maritime Books Catalog 


Cornell Maritime Press 
241 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, New York 




















YACHTING 


including fresh stuff, but chiefly “wet goods.’”’ But neither the 
harbor nor the town will make one linger more than a day unless 
he has friends to visit, although the busy life of the roadstead is 
always interesting. 

Forty miles east and south of St. Kitts lies the British island 
of Antigua (pronounced Anteega), one of the outer bastions of 
the Leeward Islands. It has much to attract the cruiser and 
should be visited unless the trades are blowing too strong and 
are too much on the nose. For, once to windward of the islands, 
the seas are apt to be high and strong, as the trade winds have 
an unbroken sweep of some 2500 miles across the Atlantic from 
Africa and roll up what is a heavy sea if one has to buck it. A 
sailing vessel gets a better lay by going around the north end of 
St. Kitts and then stretching southeast for the westerly side of 
Antigua and St. John’s harbor. Small vessels will find a good 
place to lie not far from the town of St. John. The larger vessels 
anchor some way out. The town is interesting and the island has 
some of the finest white sand beaches, with excellent swimming, 
to be found anywhere in the West Indies. In the southerly side 
of the island is English Harbor, an old British dockyard for the 
West Indies fleet, with its memories of Admirals Nelson, Rod- 
ney and Hood, all of whom used it as a base. 

Today, the American Navy and Army have built bases on 
Antigua, which were acquired by lease in the “‘destroyer deal.”’ 
It is now a busy place again, and the cruiser will find as many 
uniforms on the streets’ as in the days of England’s famous 
admirals. 

If one elects to sail south from St. Kitts, rounding the island 
of Nevis, with its 3600 foot peak, it is only a beat of 35 miles to 
Antigua, and once in its lee the going will not be hard. However, 
the trades usually set up a strong current, which runs westerly 
through the openings between the islands and usually adds to 
the difficulties of getting to windward. 

Some 40 miles south of St. John’s Harbor lies the French island 
of Guadeloupe, the principal port of which is Pointe a Petre on 
the southerly side of Grande Terre. Port to port, the distance is 
about 100 miles. With the wind from the north of east, the run 
can be made with started sheets, going through the passage west 
of Desirade. Pointe a Petre is a bit of French colonial, tropical 
style, and is an interesting if somewhat smelly city. The cafés 
and bars are distinctly French, and for that reason attractive. 
The harbor is large and well protected and there is usually con- 
siderable shipping anchored off the town, including some of the 
smart little inter-island topsail schooners and brigs. 

Leaving Pointe a Petre and sailing south in the lee of another 
French island, Marie Galante, which Columbus discovered and 
named in 1493 and in the roadstead of which his fleet lay on 
making their landfall on his second voyage, a 35-mile run 
brings the cruiser to the northerly end of Dominica. A British 
island some 30 miles in length, Dominica is perhaps the loveliest 
in all the West Indies. High and rugged, with its peaks rising up 
to 4700 feet above the sea and covered with lush tropical ver- 
dure, having but few settlements, it must be almost as it was 
450 years ago when the early voyagers first discovered it. Sailing 
along in the lee of its high mountains, in smooth and intensely 
blue water, with the trade wind blowing over the land bringing 
out to the seafarer the smell of tropical foliage, one cannot 
imagine anything to compare with it in the way of seafaring. 

The two towns and anchorages are Portsmouth, on Prince 
Rupert Bay, some five miles from the north end of the island, 
and Roseau, on Roseau Roads, near the south end. The latter is 
the main port of call for the steamers and island packets. While 
the roadstead of Roseau is open, it is so well protected from the 
trades that, except in the hurricane season, it is a safe anchorage. 
The town is one of the most tropical in the West Indies. The 
people are mostly Negroes, very poor, and there is but little 
business, but the few streets of the town are picturesque, and the 
government gardens just back of them are wonderfully lux- 
uriant. While roads are few, and not too good, a ride in an old 

Ford or a battered ‘“‘Chevvy” through the mountainous back 
country will leave the pleasantest memories of your whole trip. 
Just below the roadstead, some three or four miles, is Soufriere 
Bay, a well sheltered anchorage just inside Scots Head, at the 
southern end of the island. 

Crossing the Dominica Channel, another opening of some 22 
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BUY WAR BONDS _ 
EVERY PAY DAY 









We 


BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD , 





THE ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAG FLIES OVER THE CENTURY PLANT—A SYMBOL OF CENTURY’S HIGH ACHIEVEMENT IN WAR 
PRODUCTION, TO WHICH WE ARE DEVOTING ALL OUR TIME AND EFFORT. CENTURY BOAT CO., BOX 302, MANISTEE, MICH. 
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Built by Stephens . . . Here’s the last of the famous Stephens fifty-five foot offshore 


cruisers built before our plant was converted to war production. But whether in a trim cruiser... or 


a sleek craft for Uncle Sam’s Army, Navy or Coast Guard . . . Stephens quality is always apparent. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS * FINE CRAFT FOR FORTY YEARS * STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





miles through which the trades blow, one raises the volcanic 
peak of Mt. Pelee almost as soon as he leaves the scent of 
Dominica behind, and he knows that Martinique is just ahead 
of him. Another French possession, very much in the news dur- 
ing the war due to the difficulty met in shaking it loose from 
Vichy, it is an island where there is much to see and on which 
the cruiser will want to linger several days. The best harbor to 
do this is Fort de France Bay, on which is situated the largest 
town and the seat of government for the West Indies, Fort de 
France. As we let our hook go in the bay off the town, we will 


also belay this yarn and save amore detailed description of this 


bit of old France in the New World for another installment: 
(To be continued) 


DURATION DO-HICKIES 


(Continued from page 45) 


strips of leather; 120, three strips of leather; 130 through 190, 
same as 30 through 90 but using bits of shoelace; 200, bit of cloth; 
etc. Other yachtsmen probably have pet marking schemes of 
their own. Any one is easier than trying to estimate scope by 
the emptiness of the rope locker. 

The Skipper turned seamstress for the next of our do-hickies. 
One of the thousand and one little things that offend his orderly 
soul is a spaghetti tangle of sail stops on a shelf or bunk. So, 
without feminine help, he produced a draw string bag of blue 
denim salvaged from a pair of discarded dungarees. In it we now 
keep sail stops, reef pendants, gilguys and all the other stray bits 
of line that come in so handy on a boat — when you can find 
them! A twin bag, filled with rags, hangs from a cup hook in the 
engine room. It is so handy, we can’t remember where we ever 
kept rags before. 

There were several other tiny jobs. Typical of these was screw- 
ing a strong, handsome kitchen cabinet handle on the removable 
bulkhead between motor and cabin. For the first time, that bulk- 
head is truly removable without prying or banging. 

Our rope swimming ladder came in for attention, too. The 


little rubber fender buttons had worn unevenly, so that the top 
step sometimes twisted enough to scratch our topsides. New 
rubber buttons were not to be had, but a few scraps of rawhide, 
binding the corners of the top step solved that problem forever. 
The rawhide holds the mahogany steps off the hull, and there’s 
no more twisting. 

Halliards slapping against the masts annoy our crew, so at 
the end of the day they are secured to the shrouds. One day soon 
we are going to have proper gilguys with small metal springs 
spliced in to allow shrinking and stretching of the halliards. 
The springs have already been salvaged from a discarded guest 
room bed. 

The reconstruction of our main boom crutch requires that it 
is to be sawn in half and hinged at the middle. A brass barrel bolt 
will hold it upright when in use; a hook and eye will hold the two 
parts together when folded. This device will make it unnecessary 
to stow the crutch as soon as the mainsail is raised, and will per- 
mit setting the crutch well in advance of lowering the sail. 

Ned Lehac has just sent us directions for making an anchor 
hoek, convenient for any cruising boat with bowsprit. A block of 
wood, 314” x 219” x 214” is cut in half lengthwise, then placed 
in a vise and a hole \%¢”’ less than the diameter of the shroud 
bored through the center. A piece of scrap iron or bronze 2” 
wide, about 7” long and 44” thick is bent into hook shape and 
bored for 44” bolts. The hook and pieces of wood block are 
bolted onto the bowsprit shroud as shown in the drawing. 

About 15’ of 5,” line is spliced onto the crown of the anchor 
and a cork buoy (a fish net float is ample) is secured to the end. 
When the anchor is broken out and raised to the bowsprit, the 
little buoy will be floating. It is picked up with the boathook, 
so that the anchor can be lifted by the light line and the shank 
dropped into the cradle on the bowsprit shroud. A couple of 
hitches with the light line secure the anchor. 

Turning the lavatory sink pump upside down and attaching 
a foot pedal is another ingenious Lehac stunt worth copying. It 
means a lot less soapy water splashed about the toilet room. 
A hole is bored in the pump rod and a chain attached to connect 
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Super-Harbord 
GIANT Plywood Panels 
Speed 
Ship Construction 





Reduce planking and deck laying time 


... do away with unnecessary caulking, “ Take two Giant Panels of fa- 
save the time and weight resulting from mous SUPER-Harbord, trim to 
the use of extra fastenings, you also Rierand: vem. See: fy SEM 


: : 1 ; waterproof, weatherproof deck 
| speed paint work and cut costs. You'll ch-thie. 46; tuk, ie: neal, 


io accomplish all this—and more—with cuts decking time by more than 
proof, Giant Panels meet Army-Navy 
your requirements, write 


SUPER-Harbord Giant Plywood Panels. | 50%. 
SUPER ftord 
requirements for high specification work, 
Harbor Plywood Corporation 


Giant Panels are mill-joined sheets of 
are ideal for deck-house construction, 
Hoquiam, Washington 




















SUPER-Harbord — the famous Marine 
exterior and interior cabin work, for YWooD PANELS 
bulkheads and for chests and lockers. 


Plywood——scarfed to a slope ratio of | to 
12, available as LONG as you want them, 
by 9 wide, or as WIDE as you want, by 
9’ long. Strong, weatherproof and water- 
Orders accepted for immediate delivery 
subject to government allocations of fir 
plywood. For detailed information on how 
‘SUPER-Harbord Giant Panels can meet 








Here ONE Giant Panel is in | 
place — forming half of a SUPER-Harbord Panels save - 


ise atcc came ls aA ede aan, LOOK TO HARBOR FOR NEW PLYWOOD USES , 
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“WEATHERING THE BUOY” 


Safety, convenience, more lei- 
sure time, and getting the most 
out of your cruising hours are 
good reasons why you'll want 
your “Ship” equipped with 
the dependable Hallicrafters 
Radiotelephone, when carefree 
cruising days are again with us. 


hallicrafters 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of 
Short Wave Radio C ication Equip t 
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BUY MORE BONDS! 





it to a foot pedal. An auto accelerator pedal with hinged flap, 
such as can be bought at almost any automobile junk yard, is 
ideal for the job. The pedal should be stiffened by bolting a piece 
of old sail batten underneath. If the water tank is higher than 
the pump faucet, a shut-off valve must be inserted at some 
convenient place in the pipe line. 

This winter we are adopting Ned Lehac’s method of ventilat- 
ing locker doors. Prelude’s cupboards in main cabin and galley 
were built with solid doors. Ned cut a good-sized rectangle out 
of each, beveled the edges, and inset a-piece of ordinary chair 
caning. The caning is held on the inner side by a frame of narrow 
picture molding. The cane panels, which are very handsome 
when left their natural finish, can be stained and varnished if 
preferred. They give excellent ventilation, and a luxurious touch 
to the interior. 

In a quiet Vineyard Sound harbor some years ago, Dwight 
Poucher described for us a set of mosquito bars he designed for 
sailboat companionways. They’re made simply by tacking 
mosquito netting on laths or sail battens cut to run in the 
grooves of the sliding hatch and companionway slides. When not 
in use the screen can be rolled for easy stowage. 

We expect to have a cockpit table soon, too. It will be a double 
duty table, fitting over the binnacle for cockpit lunches, and 
over galley stove to supply extra flat surface when salads and 
sandwiches are being prepared. Folded, the table will stow in a 
hanging locker. 

There is a main sheet block on Vida that chafes the varnished 
coaming between cockpit and afterdeck. We saw the remedy on 
the Atkin ketch, Sou’ Wester, in the form of a crocheted cotton 
block cover. The Mate is assigned to produce one like it. 

For years, our interest in the bright ideas of other yachtsmen 
was purely academic. We thought of improvements to our boat 
largely in terms of gear that could be bought — new light sails, 
stainless steel rigging, a generator, or a good cabin heater. The 
duration has given us a sound respect for ingenuity. When the 
war is won, Vida will have a far handier crew, plus a double 
dozen of real improvements, and all as the result of a program 
that isn’t labelled “post-war!” 


THE POST-WAR YACHT 


(Continued from page 26) 


will be of alloy tubing and the deck structure will be so designed 
that the masts can be stepped on deck and not protrude through 
the cabin where they take up valuable space which could be 
used for better interior arrangements. High up in the masts will 
be openings for fresh air so that ventilation can be carried into 
the cabins even though hatches are battened down to keep out 
water-spray in heavy weather. Speaking of hatches, these will 
be absolutely watertight and can be made so if manufactured of 
metal. Tanks for both fuel and water will be an integral part of 
the ship’s hull, thus saving in space and increasing capacity.” 

“The use of one or more of the various types of steel in the 
post-war yacht is a distinct possibility,” reports the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. ‘For its corrosion resistant qualities, stain- 
less steel seems likely to be used for cables, fittings, railings, 
galley equipment and interior and exterior ‘trim. From the 
standpoint of lighter weight combined with ease of fabrication 
and low cost, the so-called high-strength steels offer attractive 
possibilities for hulls, bulkheads, partitions and other structural 
parts. Some of these steels offer considerably greater resistance 
to corrosion than the plain steels and they lend themselves read- 
ily to galvanizing for further protection.” 

A realistic point of view toward the metal hull is expressed by 
Frank Morrison & Son, who have had a broad experience in the 
construction of metal-hulled life boats. “‘We believe,” they 
state, ‘‘that post-war developments in small boats will show a 
definite movement toward steel hulls, not only because of the 
possible shortage of good boatbuilding wood, as against the vast 
quantity of steel which will be available, but also because of the 
tremendous possibilities for mass production offered by con- 
struction in metal. Many really good small steel hulls have been 
built in past years but they have never been outstandingly suc- 
cessful in obtaining popular approval. 

“Of course, there have also been many poorly constructed 
steel hulls, built by antiquated methods, poorly fastened and 
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Navy ‘Jeep’ 


Backbone of Invasions 


By Gorpon WaLKER— Staff Correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor accredited 
to the United States Naval Forces in the 
South Pacific 

GuaDALCANAL—One of the most im- 
portant Naval elements in the South Pa- 
cific war zone is the little Higgins boats, 
those ubiquitous wooden barges designed 
primarily to throw troops and gear onto a 
beach-head under fire, but which have 
been cast into an even more important 





Higgins Tank Lighter 


role, as well, along the waterfronts of half 
a dozen bases out here. 

The Navy’s jeep, they should be called, 
for they have become just as indispensable 
around harbors as the Army’s motored 
buckboard is on land. With cargo-hand- 
ling facilities as limited as they are in 
these tropical islands, they are the docks 
and cranes, cargo lighters and personnel 
ferries, lifeboats and patrol craft—all 
rolled up in a flat-bottomed wooden frame 
propelled by a Diesel engine. 


NO TIME WASTED 


When a Liberty ship drops its hook off 
Lunga Point, the captain doesn’t want to 
waste any time discharging his cargo. 
There is always the 
Back chance that a submarine 
may sneak into Tulagi 
Bay during the day, and 
to stay overnight means 
taking the risk of losing 











the ship during an enemy air attack. He 
is still coming up the bay when he blinks 
a message to shore, stating how much time 
it will take to handle his cargo, and how 
many boats he wants alongside. 

On the beach a crew of seamen jump in- 
to the boats—it is probably 5:45 a. m.— 
and by the time the anchor is down they 
are heaving about in the water below and 
there may even be a sling on the way 
down with a load of boxes or trucks. 

When they are filled up over the gun- 
whales they pull off again and make for 
the beach where they run up onto the 
sand, let down their landing ramp, and 
stand by while a beach crew loads a wait- 
ing truck. 

They are not all the same type of boat. 
There is the light personnel boat which is 
suitable for hauling small cargo and per- 
sonnel. There is the heavier personnel 
boat which can carry nearly 40 men and 
hand gear. A third type is designed for 
carrying jeeps, while another—known as 
the tank lighter—is designed for carrying 
tanks, personnel, and combat equipment 
including field guns. 


SPEED ESSENTIAL 


All are made either by the Higgins Ship- 
building Corporation of New Orleans, La., 
or under Higgins patents at such yards as 
Chris Craft and Electric Boat. As a class, 
they are considered more efficient than 
Japanese landing boats. 

They stand up for 100 hours or more of 
continual operation before an overhaul is 
needed and their performance fits closely 
to requirements for speed and durability. 

It is not too much to say that Guadal- 
canal could never have been won without 
them and certainly it would be struggling 
with a nearly insurmountable problem of 
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supply if it were not for this fleet of small 
craft now operating there. 


PUT IN LONG DAY 


This is no humdrum existence for the 
men who man these sea jeeps. 

Frequently they have been called upon 
to search for and pick up survivors. On 
Nov. 14, for example, in the midst of the 
air attacks on Japanese shipping which fol- 
lowed up the night naval engagement, 
they were sent out some 10 miles west of 
Savo Island—armed with only a machine 
gun and side arms—to pick up some 60 
wounded sailors. On Nov, 12 five boats 
effected the rescue of seamen from a 
bombed transport, suffering air strafing 
and even being shelled and chased by a 
Japanese submarine on the way back. 

They share none of the laurels with 
their sister PT boats across the bay and 
their name is never mentioned in a Navy 
communique. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that the little landing barge not only 
makes an invasion possible, but at already 
established bases is the backbone of 
supply.— Reprinted ermission, from 
The Christian Science mre ‘ 





Higgins PT Boat 


Send for this book! 
“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR 
COMBAT MOTOR BOATS” 


108 pages, illustrated, of useful information on pilot- 
ing and navigating based on lectures given in Higgins 
Boat Operators and Marine Engine Maintenance 
School. One section of book contains information that 
previously sold for $25. Book will be sent to you 

postpaid, at cost of printing, binding and maili $1 
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lacking the required ruggedness which is demanded by the 
average boat owner. Much of this has been due to the fact that 
the builders of such steel boats have tried to follow too closely 
the accepted construction of wooden hulls and, in an effort to 
keep down weight, have used plating too thin to hold its form, 
so that the resulting boats after actual service show dents and 
bulges on the sides, which are objectionable to any owner. 
“The problem of small boat construction in metal will be 
solved through new ideas and developments. Right now it is 
possible to obtain special forms and shapes for steel construction 
. that will add strength where it is needed with a considera- 
ble reduction i in weight over anything formerly used. Our experi- 
mental work with small cruiser hulls of steel leads us to believe 
that welding of comparatively thin plating, such as will be used 


on cruisers of less than 40’ 0.a., is not as practicable at the pres- ‘ 


ent time as riveting. Of course, it is quite possible that new 
welding processes may overcome the buckling which occurs 
when thin plates are welded; in fact, we know of developments 
which promise to accomplish this highly desirable condition. 

“We believe that a sturdy, dust-dry, steel hull can be built 
for approximately the same price as the wooden hull of similar 
size, possibly for less than the post-war wooden hull. Such a hull 
will be good for many years with extremely low up-keep cost. 
We do not believe that the hull of tomorrow will be very much 
different in general design than the boats of the pre-war period. 
There has been a great deal of talk regarding radical designs and 
many drawings have been shown of highly streamlined: boats. 


But, from past experience, we know that the highly curvacious 


boat costs considerably more to build and it is our guess that the 


production builders will seek methods to conserve costs,and will ‘ 


bend every effort toward keeping costs down to within reach of 
the average man rather than allow fancy to run free on a spend- 
ing orgy. We feel that molded plywood developments*offer. 


tremendous noeniiies for cabins and interior finish in produc-°.. 


tion work. . A plywood cabin top could be applied to a steel 
hull as well as to the hull constructed entirely of wood.” 


The “Voice of Experience” comes in the form of a letter from 
the well-known Maine architect, Geerd Hendel. “Back in 1939,” 





he writes, “I built a 26-foot auxiliary sloop out of aluminum 
alloy. The entire hull, deck, cabin trunk, rudder and mast were 
made of this material. The fin keel, with a lead shoe, was of wood. 
Building this boat was not an easy job in every respect and mis- 
takes were made; but she was completed within reasonable time 
and the cost compared favorably with that of a similar craft of 
conventional wood construction. During the past four years this 
little boat has had as rough going as a small yacht ever is sub- 
jected to. Cruises from eastern Maine to Marblehead, offshore 
races, crowded anchorages, a winter in the ice at Boothbay, once 
on the rocks, and so on. Late in November of this year, covered 
with the first snow, she was hauled at Camden after a six- 
months’ season. Her bottom and rudder were remarkably clean 
with no signs of corrosion; though there were clusters of mussels 
on the wood keel and the bronze propeller too, which had been 


idle this year. And after these four years there is not a dent to be. 


found in her metal hull anywhere. 

“After these experiences, I would not plan to own a boat of 
wood construction in the future, but hope to build a somewhat 
larger cruising boat constructed of aluminum alloys as soon as 
this is possible. Once one knows how to work aluminum plates 
and shapes and to design a hull construction plan to suit the 
material, the cost of the hull is somewhat less than that of a boat 
of wood construction, whether round or V-bottom. Hull and 
decks are absolutely leak-proof. The boat can be left for months 
without airing. On hot summer days, the cabin does not get 
uncomfortably warm and, too, it can be ventilated more effi- 
ciently. Insulation is not needed for summer sailing, although its 
application is no problem.” 

- “Hence the reader will observe that the metal enthusiasts are 
anything but few and far between. Gordon Munro, of Lawleys, 


«Js emphatic in saying that he vizualizes the post-war yachts as 


“being better “‘. . at lower prices and employing a wider use 


of steel.” B: T. Dobsen says that he believes that‘ there will be 
a tendency to build 4moderate size power efuisers using light 
metal construction of some non-ferrous gnetal.” Of thé. same 
~ school of thought is Francis Sweisguth, who "stats that the 
“moderate sized auxiliary now built of wood will bé’built of steel 
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"Those Who ies Marine Engines Best 
Appreciate Kermath Most!” 





The Kermith rapeiie & valve- 
in-head “six” is a tried and 


proved all-marine en, 
a remarkable recon 
ged “Picen, igh combined 


engine _ 


with efficient, light wei, ht for 
sts high horsepower delivery. 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD USES 
KERMATH TO POWER THESE 
.SPEEDY, SEAGOING 
PICKET BOATS 


Kermath marine engines have 
almost become a tradition with the 
U. S. Coast Guard. _ Long before 
World War I Kermath power was 


- widely used by this important branch 


of the Services in the discharge of its 
many and varied duties along thous- 
sands of miles of coast and inland 
shore lines. 

The. Coast Guard Picket. Boat 
pictured above is built by Kirkland 
Marine Construction of Kirkland, 
Washington, and is one of numerous 
fleets of these husky 38 foot seagoing 





GASOLINE AND DIr€SEL ENGINES. 


These boats are powered with 
Kermath 225 horsepower Sea-Wolf 
valve-in-head sixes, driving through 
1.6 to 1 reduction gears to give them 
an exceptional turn of speed and 
extreme maneuverability. Thus the 
Coast Guard is meeting its myriad 
problems of protecting our costal 
waters with boats specially designed 
and effectively powered to make its 
over all tasks as simple and efficient 
as possible. ; 

When it comes to _ specifying 
marine power—‘“Those who know 


marine engines best appreciate Ker- 


math most! 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit 8, Mich. 
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A Kermath Always Runs 
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SINCE 1896 


“FELLOWSCRAFT” has been 
synonymous with fine sail and 
power yachts for almost a hz 

a century. Today’s fighting ships 
from our ways reflect this herit- 
age of experience and integrity as 
will the even finer Fellowscraft of 
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TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 








and, due to the saving of hull weight and interior space, will have 
more accommodation.” As to the appearance of such vessels, he 
adds that “the sea-going auxiliary and racer will undergo little 
change because of the present rules . . . the rig will come in for 
a lot of refinement. It will be more inboard than at present and, 
as the size of the working sail decreases, the number of light sails 
and the size of the light sail area increases.” 


+ + + 


What about the over-all design and appearance, and the fac- 
tors which affect such basic considerations? ‘I believe,” states 
Winthrop Warner, “‘it will be a year at least . . . before new 
materials and equipment are available. Therefore, those who plan 

_ to start construction immediately may have to be satisfied with 
many items of pre-war design and construction. Basically, the 
cruising yacht of wood construction will be much the same as 
before. Design and construction have developed through genera- 
tions, and the resulting boats have been tried in that most exact- 
ing proving ground — the sea. To the best of my knowledge the 
war has not brought forward anything which will revolutionize 
yacht building. It has served to emphasize that sound design and 
construction are essential, and do pay. Marine plywood has 
taken big steps ahead, and it is certainly a material which will 
have far wider uses than heretofore. In the field of dinghies, 
molded plywood certainly sounds like the real answer. With the 
tremendous volume of welded steel construction, and the thou- 
sands of people trained in this work, it seems to me that more 
small yachts will be built of this material.” 

There are bound to be a number of developments in structural 
design and construction practices, is the thought of W. Whitney 
Stueck, of the Saybrook Yacht Yard. ‘It will be a great disap- 
pointment,” he says, ‘‘if some new ideas are not forthcoming to 
take the place of the old rib-and-planking method. It looks as if 
plastics would play a great part in this type of change. Molded 
plywood does not seem to be the complete answer. We do not 
believe it is possible to sell enough yachts of any size of exactly 
the same design to permit mass production methods. Every 
yacht owner has his own ideas and we believe that future meth- 


ods will have to provide for variety in design. The main trouble 
with molded plywood construction is that the set up cost is so ~ 
great that it is practically prohibitive to build boats of any size 
by this method. Mass production might overcome this. . . .” 

How will yachts be built? “‘ Much as before” is the opinion of 
Ralph Richmond, of the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. “How 
much difference is there between the beautiful craft of the early 
1900’s and those of the late ’30s? It is a question of slow develop- 
ment,.and we do not expect to see any radical change in type or 
method. As to cost? This is a question dependent entirely on the 
level at which we find ourselves on the return of peace. By com- 
parison, there should be no increase, for there are new materials, 
new equipment, labor saving devices, etc. that will tend to keep 
cost below that of the pre-war period. The high cost of this type 
of boat was never in the hull construction, the deck, or the spars, 
but rather in the equipment — her power plant, gadgets, the 
special fittings, etc.’ ' 

A realistic point of view is that of H. I. Chapelle. “It seems 
to me,” he writes, “that the all-important question of low cost 
production has not been taken into consideration by those who 
are having rosy dreams of revolutionary changes in yacht con- 
struction. Then too, the old question of actual sales of a stand- 
ardized design, in quantity, will have influence on any radical 
change of technique. If it ever proves possible to sell a sufficient 
number of boats of a single design to warrant tooling up a plant 
for rea] production, then it is possible to make radical changes in 
boat building methods.” 

Yetthere are others that believe that the small yard can pro- 
duce a:boat having a pre-formed hull, and such a person is Bob 
Henry, of the Oxford Boat Yard. “The boat I am thinking 
about,’’ he says, ‘‘must sell for under two thousand dollars com- 
plete. Immediately after the war numerous small shipyards wil! 
be trying to market such a boat. That is why I think the con- 
struction will be of sheet plywood; sheets of one length — yes, 


and a ‘hull form that will tend to make the application of suc!) 


material easy. Small yards will not have the capital to instali 
equipment for the economical construction of plywood, metal or 
plastic boats. It will take time for small yards to consolidate 
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MICHIGAN 
WHEEL COMPANY 


Has been Awarded 
The ARMY-NAVY “E 


Thousands upon thousands of our new war craft 
—landing boats, tank lighters, aircraft rescue 
boats and a myriad of other types — are driven 
by MICHIGAN-built propellers. In addition, 
MICHIGAN has manufactured thousands of 
special war-purpose propellers to rigid specifica- 
tions involving extremely close tolerances. 





All were produced by the exclusive, super-accurate 
MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH method which 
assures highest quality and efficiency in the 
finished product. 


Both Army and Navy depend almost exclusively 
on MICHIGAN special patented repair equip- 
ment for propeller service — home and overseas. 


For exceptional performance in war materiel 
production, MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
is now the proud possessor of the Army and 
Navy “E” award. 
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MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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(as automobile manufacturers did years ago) in order to produce 
boats so that molded construction will be more economical for a 
35’ boat than sheet plyw 

There seems to be a growing conviction that athletic can 
expect some sort of standardization of spars in the post-war 


_years. ‘“‘We may get blocks and fittings of plastic,” states E. L. 


Goodwin, of the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co., “at a fraction 
smaller cost than the pre-war bronze fixtures. We may possibly 
get a standardization in spars so that the stock boat builders can 
buy spars from a firm which manufactures several thousand 
instead of several hundred. The price will not be cheaper because 
there will be an additional profit involved. The spars, however, 
should be better. We could go through the construction of a boat 
in this manner, and in my opinion would arrive at about the same 
figure or possibly a figure slightly higher than those prevailing 
in pre-war times when competition came from companies more 
interested in being in the boat business than in making a normal 
profit on their investment.” 


++ + 


After reading the foregoing, it is perhaps superfluous to state 
that the supposedly innocent subject of ‘‘The Post-War Yacht” 
is beginning to take on all of the contradictions and vagaries of 
an old-time political convention. But, as the irate Commodore 
said after a misdirected saluting cannon had scorched the tran- 
som of his new white pants, the best way to express one’s opinion 
is to speak one’s mind! 

It is quite apparent that tomorrow’s yachts, like tomorrow’s 
yachtsmen, are in for some changes — and there is little doubt 
but that they are definitely for the better. 


NEXT MONTH: Motors, fittings, fixtures, equipment, 
paints, preparations, and miscellaneous conclusions. The 
comments and reactions of readers to the articles in the 
series will be appreciated by the Editors of YACHTING. 


THE “TURTLE” AND THE JAPS 


(Continued from page 41) 


overwhelmed by Korean weight of numbers. As he drew off, his 
part of the work done, the Korean admiral left behind him, 
either sunk, or fiercely burning, more than half of the 500 Jap- 
anese ships in Fusan harbor. He left thousands of dead or dying 
and a name for himself and the T'urtle which continued to strike 
terror to the hearts of the Japanese for the duration of the war. 

No wonder that the Japanese general at Pyengyang waited in 
vain for his supply ships. In these four engagements, some 800 
Japanese vessels had been sunk and sailors and soldiers flatly 
refused to go out again and face Admiral Lee and his demon-like 
Turtle. 


[This is the first time that an account of this campaign has 
been. published in such detail in the United States. Ed.] 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 48) 


craft with bow doors that open out) down a narrow channel into 
a recently opened port. The LST kept closing up, and the chaser 
couldn’t add any more turns because there was another ship 
ahead: of her. To resolve the difficult. situation she signaled the 
LST, ‘Either slow down or,open up and let me in.’”’ 

Lt. Ed O’Callahan, another graduate of the Dismal Spit 
school of adversity, had an experience with a destroyer which he 
has kindly forwarded for my collection. As Ed is the Irishman’ 
anonymously credited in the December Longboat with telling 
a blimp how to get home, he may be considered an authority on 
directing naval traffic. The destroyer, hurried and worried, 
bore down on Ed’s present sweeper and signaled, ‘What do 
you estimate your present position as being?’’ The message 
takes longer to spell out than ‘Where the hell am I now?” 
but it’s so elegant and tactful that Ed intends to adopt it for 
his own use in a similar emergency. 
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— Out of the Mouths of Ugly Ducklings 


Re ATTU to 

Africa, from 

Kiska to Sicily, 

from Munda to 

. New Britain, 

LSTs, vital units of America’s great 

fleet of landing craft, have won laurels 
in a new art of warfare. 


These “Ugly Ducklings,” as they are 
known affectionately to the men who 
work them beachward in the face of 
enemy gunfire, are one of the most star- 
tling types of ship the war has produced. 


Born of American ingenuity along 
the banks of the Mississippi, the LST 
(Landing Ship, Tank) was only on the 
drawing boards a mere two years ago. 
The first model was completed in Octo- 
ber, 1942. Yet so vital are these “Ugly 


Ducklings” in today’s amphibious war- . 


fare that production of landing craft 
has been given an overriding priority 
over all other urgency programs. 


Knowing the vital importance of ab- 
solutely accurate navigation and trust- 
worthy steering, our Navy equips every 
LST with the Sperry GYROTRONIC Com- 
pass, the famous Mark XIV. And as a 
result of experience gained in Africa 
and in the Pacific, the Sperry Electric 
Follow-Up Steering Control is speci- 
fied for those currently being delivered 
to the Navy. 


Such large numbers of these two pre- 
cision devices (designed, developed, 


and manufactured by Sperry) are now 
being used that no one company can 
possibly produce them all. So, Multi- 
scope, Inc., of Coffeyville, Kansas, is 
making the complete Steering Control 
for Sperry under subcontract, while the 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion is helping to supply quantities of 
Sperry Gyro-Compasses, under prime 
contract to the Navy. 


TODAY, this minute, these gallant 
LSTs are making history ... landing 
tanks and men on enemy-held beaches 
...and landing them exactly where and 
when they are scheduled to be landed. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 


BROOKLYN, 


NEW YORK 





now sailing for 


Unele Sam 


*% The “Vagrant,” built by the Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Maine, for Harold S. Vander- 
bilt, was turned over to the service of our 
armed forces almost as soon as completed. 
This 117-foot craft is completely equipped 
with Hazard ‘‘Korodless”? cable and 
TRU-Loc fittings so in that regard she is 
all set for the duration. 


Hazard “Korodless” rigging (cable, 
strand and fittings) made of 18/8 stainless 
steel is considerably stronger than ordi- 
nary rigging, as well as highly resistant 
to salt water corrosion. Being preformed, 
‘*‘Korddless” is exceptionally enduring. 
Both “Korodless” rigging and TRU-Loc 
fittings are used by the Army and Navy 


= Bley 


ropes, life lines, mooring lines, anchor 
cable and many other uses. Specify 


Hazard “Korodless” and Hazard “tTrRu- 
Loc” for the boats you are designing or 
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HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Marine Dept. « 230 Park Ave. » New York 17 


not only for standing lines but for steering 





building for the war program. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport « Connecticut 


* 








> Lieut. Walter “Jack’’ Wood, USCGR, long a leading spirit 
in sailing activities at M.I.T. and now “prexy”’ of the wind-and- 
canvas end of things at the Coast Guard Academy, promotes 
what we hope will be a contagious idea in a letter giving this 
department an appreciated accolade. 

“T am glad to welcome the appearance of The Dinghy Float 
in the pages of Yacutina. Except for being exposed to sailing in 
some junior yacht club, there is no better place where one can 
pick up sailing and racing than on the dinghy float of one of our 
“frostbite,” or college Y.Cs. You just can’t help learning to sail 
well in a dinghy fleet with its many races, exciting starts and 
where your mistakes may mean an ignominious ducking. 
Yacutine’s Dinghy Float may well become the forum of all 
dinghy discussion, and it should provide the answers to the 
many problems which arise in promoting better small boat 
sailing. 

“One idea which might be expanded through this column is 
the community fleet idea, where a single fleet of club-owned 
boats can be made to serve a host of skippers. Every yacht club 
has many members who either cannot afford a boat or can’t 
manage the time and worry of its upkeep. The many fleets of 
college-owned boats now active throughout the country have 
proved that such ventures can be successful. Well kept up fleets 


provide )..©n and active sailing. Thousands of young people 
have be: *.ught the pleasure of sailing in this way, and the cost 
per pers >a has been ridiculously small. The Community Sailing 
Association of Boston, with its thousand members and an equal 
number of juniors, is an example of the idea expanded to a large 
scale, while the many fleets of small craft along the Gulf coast, 
at the Southern Y.C. of New Orleans, Fort Worth and elsewhere 
prove the value of the idea in smaller clubs. The secret of success 
of all these ventures has been well kept up boats and vigorous 
promotion. 

“Those who have followed On College Charts in the pages of 
YacuTinG during the past two years should be well acquainted 
with the growth of war-time sailing among the colleges. In some 
cases, as at the Naval Academy, the Coast Guard Academy and 
at M.L.T., interest in sailing has been stimulated during recent 
years, as it serves the dual purpose of training and recreation. 

“Perhaps my remarks will stimulate some members in clubs 
where the community fleet idea is in operation to divulge the 
sécret of their success. Certainly every club has a nucleus of 
sailors who would support a fleet of club owned boats, and such 
clubs only need a good promoter to start the ball rolling and see 
that things are kept humming.” 


> W.J.H. “Bill” Dyer comes forward with his own version of 
“The Yacht of the Future” — viz., “The Dink of the Future” 
—which warrants serious consideration by all hands. ‘The 
construction of dinghies,’ he says, “during the early post-war 
period will undoubtedly be subject to heated discussions. Many 
new methods and materials will be introduced, but the claims 
made must of necessity be based on theory and experimental 
conclusions only, since few if any processes have been in opera- 
tion a sufficient length of time to prove their worth over a 
reasonable ‘years of service’ span. 

“For generations, dinghies have been built along three basic 
principles of construction, i.e.: (1) Carvel or smooth planked; 
(2) Clinker or lapped strake; (3) Double planked either diago- 
nally, longitudinally or a combination of these. Carvel planked 
dinghies are expensive to build and are very difficult to keep 
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“38” SEDAN 


The most popular model of 
all, will be ready for you 
soon after the war. Availa- 


ble with deep-spring berths 

for 5—hot shower —ship-to- 

shore telephone—Venetian 

blinds—complete fishing 

equipment and many sur- 
‘ new features. 





AFTER THE WAR holanaty 
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will be the order of the day. And there isn’t a more 
delightful spot to relax in than aboard your own Matthews 
—just lazing along, soaking up sunshine—restoring war- 
frayed nerves and spirits. @ But—don’t relax your war 
effort until the job is done. Buy War Bonds—keep up the 
pace—the home-stretch may be the toughest going of all. 


BUY THE MATTHEWS CoO. 


WAR BONDS! PORT CLINTON e OHIO 





“Wherever you cruise... you’ll find a Matthews” 
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A ficrure 
of Victory 


Our peace-time endeavor always was to build better 
boats faster through modern. methods and facilities. 
It was the building of such boats as the “Visitor,” 
30’ stock auxiliary sponsored by Donald B. Abbott, 
that laid the groundwork for our present production 
for the Services. In the picture above we see Victory 
— for when Victory is won you yachtsmen will be 
back at the helms of your own boats and we shall be 
building yachts like “Visitor” for you. 


Palwer Scott E Ca, le 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





























DIRECTOR COURSE PLOTTER "° “Ni, exons 


petcrenes ocnnapess reer en charteecemers. $7-00 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC., Sole Distributor 


624 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


tight with planking under 144” thickness. Clinker built dinghies 
are lighter, stronger and less likely to leak than. those planked 


| smooth to equal scantlings. ‘The lightest for its strength, least 


likely to leak and easiest to’ maintain is‘ the double planked 
dinghy. This type is expensive to build and difficult to repair. 

“Since the introduction of flat waterproof plywood sheets, 
many dinks have been constructed of this material, with satis- 
factory results in most cases. Of necessity the hull form is re- 
stricted to simple curves, but some very ingenious and practical 
boats have recently been: developed. These plywood dinks will 
stand up under severe service, are inexpensive and very easy to 
maintain and repair. : 

“ At the last New York-Boat Show in 1941 were displayed two 
molded plywood sailing- dinghies formed from laminating 
multiple sheets:of mahogany to compound curves, using’ phenol 
resin glues for an adhesive, ‘but different methods of molding 
technique. These shells produced the first true improvement in 
the construction of light dinghies of compound curve hull forms 
in the last century. This molded construction has now been gen- 
erally accepted by the services, airplane and body manufactur- 
ers. It will be used by a large group of yacht builders in the post- 
war period, but there is little hope of its producing boats at 
popular prices due to the multiplicity of operations and hand — 
work involved in the process. Then too, there are still a lot of 
‘bugs’ to be eliminated before it will be entirely satisfactory. 

“At the moment, there is much talk of post-war plastics for 
boat construction, and the trade is full of ‘scuttlebutt’ rumors of 
glass boats, paper boats, rope boats, sawdust, cork or asbestos — 
binders of all sorts. Out of this era of experimentation we will 
undoubtedly obtain a far more perfect product but it will take 
time. Any product subject to expansion and contraction, no 
matter how little, will require careful investigation. Materials 
resisting the elements under the forced draft of mechanical test- 
ing do’not always prove their resistance in actual service year 
after year. Many extravagant claims will probably be made in 
sincerity of intent, but only the test of time will prove the worth 
of these new materials and processes. Since the yachtsmen of this 
universe are about as hide-bound and conservative a group as: 
any to be found, my guess is that conventional forms of con-' 
struction will not be supplanted until the newer forms of syn-' 
thetic application have been proven beyond a doubt; proven to: 
be superior to those constructions now standing up so success- 
fully under the most severe of testing grounds — constant serv- 
ice in the fields of war.” 


> From the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Montreal, comes the 
report of an active 1943 season of inter-club races. They 
report that ‘‘dinghies are the only active racing classes at our 
club. They are divided into two classes: the International 14- 
footers and the ‘V’ class.”’ 


DEAN OF AMERICAN YACHTSMEN 


(Continued from page 38) 


subscriber, he was the honored guest of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. There were interviews and flash bulbs and 
questions about the ladies’ fashions in the days when he first 
attended the ‘‘ Met” in 1883, the year the present opera house 
was opened. And quite Jikely there was a faint odor of moth 
balls, for Mr. Stephens is no longer given to going out evenings 
to formal functions. 

Perhaps his love of music is best attested by the fact that, 
upon the wall in his entry hall there is a frame containing a mat 
cut to accommodate two progranis; the left side holds the pro- 
gram of his first opera, attended 75 years ago, in 1869, when he 
was a lad of fifteen. Beneath this program from the Bohemian 
Girl is lettered, upon the white surface of the mat, the saluta- 
tion from Pagliacci Andiam Incominciate! (Let us begin), and 
the date, November 11th, 1869. Beneath the unfilled space 
are the words from the epilogue, La Commedia e Finita! (the 
comedy is finished). This space is reserved for the last program 
of the last opera that Mr. Stephens attends, and the date line 
below it, which is blank, he wants filled with the date that 
marks his joining that distinguished company of American 
yachtsmen who have gone to the last rendezvous. 
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“We strayed out about 125 miles after that 
marlin so I guess we won’t be home tonight... 
But don’t worry. I just phoned the weather station 
and with our old reliable radio direction-finder, 
we'll make port easy tomorrow ... Ill give you a 
ring in the morning .. .” 

* * * 


This boat and its skipper are now probably in the serv- 
ice of the Government but when peace comes and 
onee again the harbors and seacoast of our nation are 
dotted with pleasure craft, we shall see in these boats 
much that is new. 

In radio-electronic equipment, for example, even 
the smallest craft will be fitted with ship-to-shore tele- 
phonic systems and radio-direction finders. They will 
also be equipped with other radio-electronic instru- 
ments which will help make yachting more popular, 
more pleasurable, and less hazardous than ever before. 


ers: 


Just caught the biggest 
marlin | ever saw!" — 


we 


At the present time the entire facilities of Radio- 
marine Corporation of America, including its service 
stations at twenty-one ports, are totally mobilized for 
war and are engaged in equipping merchant ships and 
the ships of our armed forces with complex, radio- 
electronic installations required in fighting a global 
war . . . When victory is ours, the improved radio- 
electronic equipment developed for this purpose will 
be made available for all vessels—from pleasure craft 
to luxury liners. Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
75 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 

to supply 

A-E-CO 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























AGA Sy SVQ TEES. 


Helps Build it Better 
let Stay-Tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Give, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. : 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


By “BEACHCOMBER” 


DURKEE-MARINE PRODUCTS SEARCHLIGHTS 


> Durkee-Marine Products Corp., of 
Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. has 
added a new type of marine search- 
light to their list of maritime prod- 
ucts. Two types are in production at 
the Durkee-Marine factories... 
10” or 12’ for large, and 6” or 8”’ for 
smaller craft. D-M points out that 
these are full reflector and lens size, 
not body size. The larger light is built 
to a new shock-resisting design. It is 
of welded steel construction, and car- 
ries an improved lighting element. 
The small light is all-brass construc- 
tion and features a new type one- 
hand pistol grip control. 


THE PORTABLE WARNER- LITE 


> This handy port- 

able searchlight is 

equipped with new 

“featherweight” . 
storage batteries 

which are easily 

and quickly re- 

charged by plug- 

ging into the cigar 

lighter of your car. 

They give 2400 

hours of steady 

light before re- 

placement is re- 

quired. Finished in 

natural oak, and 

with a 5” focussed 

lens, the light meas- 

ures 714” by 714” by 314”, weighs only 414 pounds, and pro- 
jects a beam for 1000 feet. $29.50 prepaid. Warner Electric Co., 
663 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW MARINE aL OWEE 


> Die formed, of 
non-critical steel, 

this new series of 
blowers is of rugged 
construction. Steel 
partsare spot welded 
and galvanized. The 
rubber - mounted 
motor, while com- 
pletely enclosed for 
safety, is readily 
accessible for in- 
spection. Motors 
of 6, 12, 24 or 32 
volts, d.c. are avail- 
able. Capacities are from 185 to 500 c.f.m. Trade-Wind Motor- 
fans, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CABOT’S BRUSH CLEANER 


> This product is a non-caustic liquid solvent manufactured 

especially for cleaning brushes and softening and removing old 

dried paint and varnish from them. Ready to use as it comes * 
from the can, it will not evaporate and it is non-inflammable. 

New brushes can be cleaned in a few moments; for old, hard 

brushes, several hours soaking may be necessary. Samuel Cabot, 

Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Scourge of the Wolf-Pack! 


om the blue waters of the Caribbean 
to the icy depths of the North Atlantic, 


Nazi U-boat packs are on the run. Speedy, — 


hard-hitting Navy Destroyer-Escort ships, 
quantity-built in several American ship- 
yards, have done their part to clear the con- 
voy lanes of enemy submarines. 


The men and women of Defoe—workers 
and management alike—are proud to be 
constantly ahead of schedule in the pro- 
duction of these famous DE fighting ships. 
The unique “roll-over” construction proc- 
ess has made this record possible. 


Due to these accomplishments, the Navy 
now has called upon Defoe’s engineering 
and production facilities to build fleets of 
LCI(L) Landing Craft. These large ocean- 
going invasion vessels are proving a potent 
force in the march to Tokyo and Berlin. 


When Victory is won, the experience, skill 
and spirit of Defoe men and women—now 
devoted to the needs of the Navy—will be 
at the disposal of industry to provide prod- 
ucts of better quality, greater value and 
lower cost for peacetime America. 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS. Defoe workers take more than 10% of their pay in War Bonds 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 











BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Three White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 








Ships for Victory 


Servants‘ for Peace 
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BURGER’S PAST (1890-1941) 


Builders of fine custom and standardized Yachts in wood and 
steel... . Top repair and storage facilities. 


BURGER’S PRESENT (1941-1944) 


100% for good old Uncle Sam. ... Ships for both the Army 
and the Navy. 


BURGER’S FUTURE (AFTER VICTORY) 


Finer than ever custom and standardized Yachts of welded 
steel and alloy metals. ... also wood construction. Greatly 
enlarged storage and repair facilities. We'll be standing by 
to serve you. 


Your Bonds are helping send Burger-built Subchasers, Mine Sweepers, 
ecean-going Tugs, and Army Rescue Boats on their way to active 
service and helping you save for your new Burger Boat. 






BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 











@ Illustrated is Model TA-361 MPS 
180 C.F.M. with 4” inlet. 


®@ Other standardized sizes: 50 to 
3000 C.F.M. 6, 12, 24, 32 or 110 
volt D.C. motor, 


7A DE-W/ND 


© All sales subject to Priority Regu- - abeanlg Bes. ‘gs: 







FRAOE-WIHE 


For 10 Years pendable as the Trade Winds 


The Choice for ALL aircraft Rescue Bouts and 
small patrol boats Built in the Southwest! 


MARINE BLOWERS 


Dependable and efficient, these blowers, built to U. S. Navy 
requirements, are heavy gauge hot-dipped galvanized with 
motor enclosed for safe operation. Standard Test Code Rated! 








DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4, N.Y, 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Also 
Hemp Bolt Rope 
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NEW FOAMITE FIRE FIGHTER 


> Fires at sea can be controlled and extinguished by the use of 
Foamite Firefoam, a chemical product which is poured in a 
eS eee | powdered form into 
a device called 2 
generator, through 
which salt water is 
pumped at from 35 
to 125 pounds pres- 
sure per square 
inch (depending 
upon the size of 
generator). This 
powder mixes at 
great force with 
the water and pro- 
duces a flaky, snow- 
like substance equal 
to approximately 
ten times its own 
volume, forming a 
seal-tight smoth- 
ering blanket. It snuffs out the most vicious fires without danger 
of reflash. Single powder generators are portable and produce in 
their varying sizes from 200 to 2300 gallons of Foamite Firefoam 
per minute. American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 


NEW IDEAL TACHOMETER 


> This self ener- 
gized tachometer 
is suitable for speeds 
up to.5000 r.p.m. 
and it is claimed 
to be accurate with- 
in 1 per cent of full 
scale deflection. It 
is made in two 
sizes (0 to 2500 — 
and 0 to 5000 — 
r.p.m.) and two 
types, the ‘hand 
type” and the “sep- 
arable type.” The former is shown in the accompanying cut, the 
latter utilizes a 5’ flexible cord between the meter and the gen- 
erator, although cords of several hundred feet are possible. 
Constructed of metal and plastics and equipped with fine jewel 
meter movement, this instrument, which utilizes no brushes, 
commutators or gears, is rugged and reliable. Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., Sycamore, III. 





NEW BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 


p> “The Anchoring Handbook,’’ Northill Company, Inc., 9851- 
9951 Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. A comprehensive and 
informative booklet on anchoring; with many. illustrations. 

Westco Industrial Pumps Catalog No. 43, an illustrated 
catalogue of the Westco and Pomona pumps manufactured by 
the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Cal. 

“Maintenance of First Aid Fire-Fighting Equipment,” a 
booklet obtainable from American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

“Flexible Metallic Tubing,” a new catalogue, No. 113, deal- 
ing with all types of flexible metallic tubing. ‘Titeflex Metal 
Hose Co., 500 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 

“Questions and Answers for Marine Diesel Engineers,” 
Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 75¢ in U.S. A., 
$1.00 elsewhere. Containing answers to the numerous questions 
sent to the editors at various times. It is a valuable fund of in- 
formation on the operation of marine Diesel engines. 

“Pressurized Power and Controlled Flow,’ Pesco Products 


. Co., Cleveland, O. (Division of Borg-Warner). A booklet for de- 


sign engineers and others concerned with handling liquids and 
utilizing pump power, showing the many possible uses of the 
company’s products in the control of hydraulic power. 
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FRIGATE HAWSE PIPES 
Designed for DANFORTHS 


Photo: Consolidated Steel Corp. 


2000 Ib. Danforth in Hawse Pipe 
of New U. S. Frigate 


like their sister ships the new British Cor- 
vettes, speedy, maneuverable Frigates are 
designed for tough convoy duty. The 2000- 
lb. Danforth Anchors authorized for these 
new escort vessels conform to the Navy 
practice of specifying Danforths of approxi- 
mately one-half the weight of regular stock- 
less anchors. 


DANFORTH SIZES —8 TO 20,000 LBS. 


FOR EVERY ANCHORING TASK 





+ =e Ship Building Co. 
DANFORTH STREAMLINES...SAVES WEIGHT 


Danforth in especially designed Frigate hawse pipe illustrates the 
possibility of streamlining to avoid breaks in the sweeping lines 
of the bow—without recessing the entire anchor. The “step” visible 
inside the lips of the hawse hole accommodates the crown of the 
Danforth ... flukes and stock lie flush against plates. This not only 
improves appearance, it lowers air resistance and prevents heavy 
spray being thrown on deck. Danforths can also be used in reg- 
ular hawse pipes where the angle is not greater than 49° with the 
side of the ship. Write for Danforth folder. 


R. S. DANFORTH - 2121 Allston Way - Berkeley 4, California 





e BUY WAR BONDS 
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U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES’85-FOOT PATROL RESCUE BOAT [ENP gait. 








Maneuverability 


Easy, smooth, single lever con-. 
trol, giving full command of 
speed either forward or reverse, 
gives maximum maneuverability 
to any craft equipped with a 
Twin Disc Marine Gear. 


For Maximum 











‘YACHTSMEN! 


Here's what you've been wait- 
ing for—a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 


Capacity........ 42 K.W. 
Length—Only...45” 
Width—Only....25” 
Height—Only ...34” 
Weight Complete 
—Only........ 1195 Ibs. 


Get your order on our preferred list 
NOW—for post-war delivery. 





MODEL CD, 
42 K.W. 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT 








Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 K.W. 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


706 South 68t 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
FOR AMERICA FIRST 


This modern plant which turned out 


> many fast, luxurious cruisers is 
now ‘fully engage 

ne Defense Program 

of the Nation come first—-but we are 
looking forward to the peacetime 
fleet of tomorrow 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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News iota Yachting Centers 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The 13th Annual Frostbite Regatta, held at the Manhasse: 
Bay Y.C.’on January Ist and 2nd, was, despite war-time com- 
plications, a major success in every respect. Although the flec: 
was but half the size of any of the pre-war gatherings, and de- 
spite a few unkind tricks by the weatherman — frostbiting i; 
strenuous enough without the necessity of iceberg dodging serv- 
ing as the piéce de résistance — the competing skippers turned i), 
an outstanding performance. Competition was open to Class 
B, D and X One Design dinks and, under the direction of com- 
mittee chairman Hudson B. Lemkau, protests were nil and 
enthusiasm ran high. Top skipper was Jack Sutphen (Rum 
Dum), who ran up a total of 127 points. Arthur Knapp (Pop- 
corn) was second with 123 points and Alton O’Brien (Frappe) 
was third with 108. 


> Further notes from the dinghy front. Jack Sutphen (Rum 
Dum), Cornelius Shields (Sissy) and Warren Tomlinson 
(Stinger) annexed top points in that order in the first of the three 
winter dinghy matches at Larchmont. . . . The conclusion of 
the Fall series at Manhasset put George Hinman (Sandpiper 
ITI) in the lead with .909, followed by A. E. Monetti (Folly) 
with .792 and H. W. Seymour (Popover) with .753. 


> High point of the February yachting calendar is the Annual 
General Meeting of the North American Y.R.U. which is to be 
held at the New York Y.C. on February 9th. The meeting will 
be held at 5.30 p.m., and will be followed by an informal dinner 
at 6.30 p.m. All members are eligible for attendance at both the 
meeting and the dinner and are cordially invited to be present. 
Corresponding secretary Ernest Stavey reports that the follow- 
ing slate will be presented: President, Clinton H. Crane; Ist 
vice president, Thomas K. Wade; 2nd vice president, Theodore 
M. Dunlap; treasurer, Arthur Besse; secretary, George E. 
Roosevelt. Executive committee: Robert W. Wayland, Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A.; W. L. Stewart, Jr., Southern California 
Y.A.; Stuart Haldorn, Y.R.A. of San Francisco Bay; A. F. 
Wakefield, Inter-Lake Y.A.; Henry A. Morss, Jr., Eastern 
Y.C. (Mass. Bay area). Appeals Committee: J. Lewis Stackpole, 
Beverly Y.C.; W. A. W. Stewart, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. 


> The new 1944 slate of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C., 
elected in January, is: Commodore, Frederick R. Coudert, 
Jr.; vice-commodore, George T. Bowdoin; rear-commodore, 
Walbridge S. Taft; secretary, Elihu Root, Jr.; treasurer, Dun- 
can Sterling, Jr.; measurer, B. Karl Sharp. . . . New officers 
of the Yachting Department of the New York Y.C. are: Com- 
modore, Albert F. Jenkins; vice-commodore, Arthur J. Berard; 
rear-commodore, Walter Miller; treasurer, Frank H. Dimmick; 
secretary, Edward J. McNamara. 
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“Horse power” gets John Davis’ “Nebula” off the beach after 
grounding in a heavy gale 
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PT skippers on the prowl... 
“beach busters” peering shore- 
ward ... riders of sea-churning 
juggernauts . . . they must be 
kept floating. No place here for 
puny, unstreamlined flows fal- 
tering or failing over sand, grease 
or debris. Misplaced ocean must 
be tossed overboard fast and, too 
often, continuously. 


Marine engineered equipment 
also keeps thousands of these 
and many other craft under con- 


trol. Surf raiding requires re- 
sponsive, positive, easy control. 
No place for lumbering, labori- 
ous installations. No place for 
outmoded linkages, for distor- 
tion, binding or lost motion. 


MARINE PRODUCTS BILGE PUMP—‘‘Keeps 
‘em Floating.” Three series — 150 
g-p.m.; one series 50 g.p.m.; one 
series 250 g.p.m. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


Throttle and Clutch | 


- Controls 
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SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO » STURGEON BAY + WIS 











TO YOUR OWN 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The design of a ship, especially a fighting ship, should not 
be restricted by the limitations of standard sizes in ap- 
purtenances. Our engineering department will design a 
SHIPMATE galley range to your own specifications and 
requirements, whether coal, oil, or electrically operated. 
Your request for further information about our engineering 
service will be answered promptly. 


SHIPMATE 


The Stamford Foundry Co. 
Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 














“Co Keep ‘em Sailing” 


CEMENTS 
SERVATIVES 


HB-FRED KUHLS “.02""" 


BROOKLY 
ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITIONS SINCE 18 cect seat 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Suddenly arising as a soft breeze early one evening, a quickly- 
developing wind reached gale intensity as it swung to the nort)) 
and by morning (early in January), San Francisco Bay and its 
environs were being lashed by gusts reaching 70 miles an hour 
and over, recorded intensity. The worst in the memory of most 
bay yachtsmen, this wind in its short excursion of only little 
over three miles from the Marin shore to the San Francisco 
waterfront, blew up 15-foot waves, forced the smaller net tend- 
ers and Coast Guard boats to run for shelter in the Municipal 
Yacht Harbor and, in this harbor, with waves breaking over the 
jetties and bulwarks, floats, docks aad the boats moored to them 
were torn from their moorings. While the individual damage in 
each case was not total, the number of boats damaged was ex- 
tremely high and the first to be sustained from wind or from 
storms out of the north in this region for many years. Similar 
damage occurred in Sausalito among the yacht moorings, in the 
East Bay, and in Vallejo. Paradoxically escaping all damage 
were those boats moored in Belvedere Cove, which are usually 
disturbed and sometimes driven ashore by the prevailing south- 
easterlies of this season. 


> The holiday season saw fewer Yacht Club parties than usual. 
The Golden Gate Y.C. had its annual New Year’s Eve party 


‘| with a full attendance. . . . The Corinthian Y.C. had its first 


1944 meeting and stag dinner Sunday, January 9, at which time 
the members held the annual business meeting. . . . The St. 
Francis Y.C. had its annual elections January 10, and dinner and 
meeting of the membership, January 17. 


> Arvid Johnson has bought the Ariadne. This yacht was tossed 
about somewhat in the recent storms, but her masts had already 
been removed for winter oe and she will be refitted for the 
coming racing season. 


> Dr. William Swett has had a new Kermath 25 released for in- 
stallation in his Buccaneer. 

Recent activities of the Coast Guard Auxiliary in the 12th 
Naval District reflect again and again the enthusiasm and help- 
ful instincts of local yachtsmen. During the last big storm, both 
the Auxiliary and the Coast Guard proper released numbers of 
men to patrol the waterfront and secure mooring lines, or to re- 
moor boats broken loose. . . . Commander C. W. Johnson 
recently rescued two boys in the South Bay clinging to the 
bottom of their capsized sailboat. . . . Carl Phelps, of Sacra- 
mento Flotilla No. 32, rescued Mrs. G. K. Ramsey from drown- 
ing; and several members of the flotilla of the South Bay Y.C. 
have recently acted as crash boats and have rescued Army 
Air Cadets following crashing of their planes into the South Bay. 


> Monterey Flotilla No. 12 has started a course in Morse Code 
to be given by B. A. Korf. Tracy Harron has been appointed 
educational officer of San Francisco Flotilla No. 11, and Paul 
Senner will be new educational officer of Palo ‘Alto Flotilla No. 
15. . . . The San Rafael and San Francisco Flotillas have been 
assigned new, 50-foot, twin-engine boats for 24-hour duty. 


> The former “Sally,” now a Navy tug, has just been com- 
pletely overhauled by Madden & Lewis Shipyards in Sausalito. 
She is powered with a 350 hp. Diesel motor. The town of Sau- 
salito and Madden & Lewis Shipyards also announced the con- 
struction of a new breakwater just below the Madden & Lewis 
yards for protection of the small craft moored there. 


> The old full-rigged ship Pacific Queen, disguised as a pirate 
ship at the San Francisco International Exposition, has also been 
hauled into position below the Sausalito Yacht Harbor, protect- 
ing the small boats there from wind and waves. 

The Jones Trophy Race with boat teams of’ “Bears” vs. 
“Golden Gates” ended equivocally and proved the superiority 
of neither class. The boats were nearly exactly matched in speed 
and as usual the outcome was the result of superior skippering 
and the breaks of weather. 
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We can help you meet your production schedules by 
shipping critical non-ferrous materials at once from 
our New York stock. 


The Largest Stock On the Eastern Seaboard 


Tr. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


54-60 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Boston Office: 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to that standard. For instance, when fire breaks out, Ise an operator's 


\ 


hand ES flashes to a release handle, instantly sending a gale of 


carbon dioxide gas 





to smother the blaze. Familiar 


‘If you’re enjoying Kidde protection on 


Kidde representatives or local boat yards 


© e ° Ps ‘. . . 4 ‘ ! 
seal ® shows it’s Kidde Extinguishing System. 720727112! 02a, make it last sill V-Day! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 252 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


will help you. Kidde portable and built- 
in systems were formerly known by the 
trade name ‘““LUX.” 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


>» The executive committee is engaged in the task of working 
out a schedule of spring dinghy racing; although there are a 
number of kinks which must be untwisted in order that a war- 
time racing schedule will allow participation in the major events 
by the largest possible number of competitors. The early drafts 
of the schedule are highly tentative but it is probable that each 
of the four major regattas of the spring season, i.e. the Owen 
Trophy, Coast Guard Bowl, the America Trophy, and the Morss 
Trophy, will fall on dates later than heretofore customary. The 
week-ends of April 29-30 for the Eastern Championship (Owen), 
May 13-14 for the New England (Coast Guard Bowl) and 
Middle Atlantic (The America Trophy) Championships; and 
May 27-28 for the I.C.Y.R.A. National (Morss) Championship 
are among the tentative suggestions. 


> Commodore George O’Day of the Harvard Y.C., president 
of the I.C.Y.R.A., is planning to hold a couple of meetings of 
the new permanent Rules Committee and other sub-committees 
of the Executive Committee this winter to discuss certain 
problems of the Association and dinghy racing. There is one 
school of thought among some of the leading I.C.Y.R.A. skip- 
pers and officials which believes that situations met in dinghy 
racing call for special rules other than those which apply to the 
racing of larger craft and that the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
might well pioneer in this field. 


> GRADUATE NOTES: Lieut. (j.g.) Leonard A. Romagna, 
U.8.C.G.R., the former I.C.Y.R.A. Dinghy Chairman from 
Brown who last Fall survived the sinking of the USCGC 
Wilcoz, has recently completed a two months’ course at the St. 
Augustine Anti-Submarine School. . . . It is noted also that 
Lenny’s former skipper in Star racing on the Sound, Romeyn 
Everdell, ex-Williams dinghy ace, has won his Navy wings as a 
dive bomber pilot and expects shortly to be sent to combat duty 


in a, foreign theatre. . . . The engagement of George Nichols, 


Jr., ex-Harvard commodore and former I.C.Y.R.A. McMillan 
Cup Chairman, to Miss Nancy Pinks has recently been an- 
nounced — George, who is in the Navy, and his fiancée are both 
studying medicine at Columbia. . . . Captain Thomas T. 
Crowley, M.I.T. ’42 and former I.C.Y.R.A. president, received 
a minor wound while serving with the Engineers in the Sicilian 
campaign and has been awarded the Purple Heart in addition to 
his earlier decoration, the Silver Star, won in the North African 
campaign. 


> John C. Burton, of Harvard, won the laurel as the top rank- 
ing Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. skipper of the 1942-43 season, 
which concluded with the 1943 McMillan Cup series at Marble- 
head last June, according to the figures just released by the 
secrétary. Although these rankings are somewhat delayed be- 


' cause of the secretary’s other duties, it is believed they will prove 


interesting to followers of intercollegiate sailing. Only the top 
ten skippers of the 1942-43 year, who sailed in at least 25 races, 
are listed below from the full ranking list. 


Rank Name and College Per cent 
Ri is MINUS oS. ou ces cc oe ees cee 781 
2. T. Macdonald, Holy. Cross (65)................... .779 
3. Willcox, Dartmouth (66)....................000. 773 
Ou Dian var (68) wc ce cece .762 
RS 8 | ee .754 
a. sw causes twecevuweed .750 
B. Diidew emwerds Ge). wes... 5 cee ce es 744 
8. Daniel, Coast Guard (126)....................05. 742 
I .740 

3G, Mey SOV OL, ERG)... ... .. o . . ss wade» canes... eee 


N.B. Figure in parentheses denotes actual number of starts. 

The high point skipper for the 1943 Spring season exclusively 
was Tommy Macdonald of Holy Cross with an .852 rating, 
followed by Bushnell, Haverford, .798, Evans, M.I.T. .792, 
Parkinson, M.I.T. .785, and Burton, Harvard .784. 
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JOES GEARS 


Heavy Duty Type on Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesels Power U.S. Navy 






T. TUGS 


JOES GEARS are especially designed for tugs, 
barges, etc. Used by 25 types of Navy, Coast 


Guard and Army craft. 





SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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It’s the Ideal Cruiser! 


Offshore, her proven design and sturdy construction make her 
the most seaworthy cruiser you ever handled. Inshore, her light 
draft . . . only 2’ 3’... enables you to cruise the most shallow 
bays or inlets. The ideal cruiser? You bet! There’s a lot of fun 
and comfort packed into an Owens’ 30 ft. hull. And look at the 
roomy accommodations below! Shown here, for example, is the.. 


11'x9 Main Cabin, sleep- 
ing two or more. But the 
Owens Sedan has two-cabin- 
privacy! Up for’ard there’s 
another 2-bunk cabin, a big 
galley and a real lavatory... 
all with 6 ft. headroom. And 
remember, there’s 60 sq. ft. of 
open cockpit, aft. Roomy? 
Say, she’s a real yacht! 











Built to | 
Last... 
Just look how § 
closely those | 
heavy white 
oakframesare 
spaced. They 
are steam- | 
bent, too, and =< 
one piece from sheer to sheer. Over 
these frames go selected mahogany 





Italy and Sicily were in- 
vaded with erie aie 
ike 


operated, landing barges this. 
Owens aircraft rescue boats are 
with the Army on many fronts, 








Hope you never have Uo wee tt... 


planks, held securely in place by 
Everdur bronze screws. Result: the 
toughest, safest, most seaworthy 
cruiser you ever boarded. Mister, 
Owens builds boats to last... to take 
it year in, year out, in any weather! 
Save For Your Postwar Owens 
With War Bonds. 


too. But after Victory Owens 
will be building the sweetest néw 
cruiser ever... for you. Orders 
for the new Owens are already 
being accepted. Deliveries will be 
made, after the war, on a basis of 
priority of orders. Meanwhile let 
us send you our prewar catalog. 
Write for Catalog Y , Owens 


But if you do, you'll find it the best 
piece of lifesaving equipment it is 
possible to provide. There’s every 
consideration aboard for one’s safety. 
_ “Experience has proved that it is 
imperative to get away from the dan- 
serous waters of a sinking ship — 
quickly. Powered lifeboats, with their 
unpowered mates in tow, make this 
Possible. 

“Power also enables all lifeboats to 
hold their position and stay together 
until rescued. And once in open sea, 
Power keeps the bow headed into bad 
weather. This prevents capsizing. 


linwersal Motor Co. 


“Installed in this lifeboat is a 
Universal ‘Lifesaver’ motor —a fine 
motor for this service. 

“Summing it all up, powered life- 
boats simply mean saving more lives.” 


Universal has been building lifeboat 
motors since before Pearl Harbor. Today, 


more lifeboats are powered with Univer- 

sal 100% Marine Motors than all other 
es combined. Other Universal models 

are serving a 

ie seed Universal 

help speed 

the return of 

unrestricted 

boating. KEEP BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS 

312 Universal Drive, 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


44 Warren Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE [MOTORS 





Yacht Co., Baltimore-22, Md. 


WENS_ 
The Ideal Guid 


Owens Yacut Company, DunpDALK, BALTIMoRE, Mb. 
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BU-SHIPS NUMBER 
9000—S-6202—73002 


THRU THE DECK FLUSH RECEPTACLE 


_.. . NOW IN PRODUCTION by 
THE SIGHT LIGHT CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BUREAU 
of SHIPS 9-S WIRING APPLI- 
ANCES and LIGHTING FIXTURES 
IN SHEET STEEL ENCLOSURES 
for LARGE and SMALL BOATS 


THE SIGHT LIGHT CORPORATION 
DEEP RIVER, CONNECTICUT 


for PROMPT DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES 

















%* Where speed and perform- 
ance are required we are being 
called on by both Army and 
Navy for construction plus 
production. Following Victory 
esign, pro- 
on and prices will amaze 

the boating world. 


PINE CASTLE BOAT & CONSTRUCTION CO 


PINE CASTLE FLORIDA THTUSVILLE 








Yours wn OWS 


WManupacturers & Designers 
33 WEST 60th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES 


MARINE SASH 


and Post-War Designs 


GREAT BRITAIN 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


p> The chances of a President’s Cup Regatta, either sail o, 
power, are slim for 1944. But officials will be all set to go whe: 
the war is over. That was the concensus at the recent annu:i! 
meeting of the President’s Cup Regatta Association in Washing- 
ton. All officers were re-elected for another year. They are: Ei) 
Baltz, president; Dr. G. Bache Gill, vice president; Robert \. 
Fleming, treasurer; Harry P. Somerville, executive secretary 
and Col. Clarence Renshaw, John A. Remon, Dr. Roy Lyman 
Sexton, Thomas E. Lodge, William C. Shelton, L. Gordon 
Leech, Jim Councilor and Ben McKelway. 


> Potapskut S.A., located near Baltimore, on Wall Cove, has 
elected F. Murrell Stevenson, Jr., last year’s chairman of the 
cruising committee, as commodore for the year. He succeeds 
David 8S. Johnson, who ably steered Potapskut through a tough 
year in 1943. Despite restrictions, however, the group managed 
its long-distance race and other local events. 

Vice commodore is Charles E. Loughney, Jr., last year’s 
treasurer. M. Francis Taylor is secretary; Clifford Wise, treas- 
urer; William B. Bergen, chairman of the racing committee; 
William O. Jensen, cruising committee chairman, and Johnson, 
delegate to the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 


> Washington’s frostbite season was off to a good start last 
month when a fleet of 12 Penguins, including three from Balti- 
more, turned out for a series of seven short races off Capital Y.C. 
There was ice on sheets which happened to get wet, and bilge 
water froze before crews could bail out, but all hands came back 
for more two weeks later. 

Winner of the first Sunday’s racing was Jack Reckord of 
Maryland Y.C., second place went to Corinthian Y.C.’s Walter 
Lawson, former national Penguin champ. Jack’s brother Ray 
placed third, and Len Peso, former Long Island Sound sailor, 
was fourth. 


> Capital Y.C. members elected their youngest commodore in 
more than 50 years when Jack Stone, 33, was unanimously 
chosen to succeed Walter H. Smith last month. Other officers 
were Earl Baker, vice commodore; John Fickling, secretary- 
treasurer; Ken Johnson, measurer, and Dick Doyle, Dan 
Fowler and Larry Kent, directors. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Comet sailors have voted to retain their present officers for 
another year as a result of elections held last month at the New 
York Y.C. This is the third term for all officials. Just for the 
record, those re-elected were: D. Verner Smythe, Fairfield, Conn.., 
president; Rodney T. Bonsall, Philadelphia, executive vice 
president; John J. Fernandes, Jr., New York, secretary; Dr. 
Wilbur H. Haines, Philadelphia, treasurer. ~ 

Regional vice presidents are Bill Neilson, for Massachusetts; 
Ed Merrill, for South Jersey and‘Pennsylvania; Dan Wynkoop, 
Long Island and Sound; Frank Hoffman, New York Lakes; 
Malcolm Lamborne, Chesapeake Bay; O. E. M. Keller, Central 
States; Luis Santaella, West Indies, and George Potts, West 
Coast. Herbert L. Stone and Edward Braddock were elected to 
the Executive Committee. 


> Harold T. Martin and his Elise III, of the Green Pond (N.J.) 
Comet fleet, have done it again, Martin is winner of the national 
high point trophy for the second straight year with a score of 
1723 8/9. 

For the first time since the trophy was placed in competition 
in 1936, a skipper from outside the continental United States 
placed high in the scoring. Second place went to Hector Sanchez 
and his Puerto Rico, of the San Juan Blue Fleet. His score was 
1716 1/7, piled up in the unusually large total of 36 races during 
1943. Charles Rogers, Jr., skipper of Bud, of the new Echo Bay 
fleet at New Rochelle, placed third with 1688 11/19. 
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HERE’S WHAT WE'RE FIGHTING FOR 
The Yachtsman’s FIFTH FREEDOM— 


which means that we'll be able to use our boats 
when we want fo—and to sail them wherever 
we may plot our courses. We at Casey are © 
doing our work towards this now by building 
for the armed services, and we'll be building 
boats like this one day again. 


When you're planning for your new aux- 
iliary, be sure to write for our circulars 
describing our 36, 39 and 45 footers. 
“CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OF- 
FERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEM- 

i SELVES” 





CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, 
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SOERABAJA—A Casey “old timer.” Designed 
and built by us in 1930, she has performed as 
a thoroughbred, gathering more than her 
share of racing laurels. Among the “wins” 
she has turned in are: 
1939-——Block Island Race, N,Y.A.C,—Special : 
Prize.. Vineyard Race, Vice Comm.—Rear q 
Comm. Prize 
1940—Off Soundings Race—1st Prize. 
Vineyard Race—First in Class B 
1941—Indian Harbor Cruise—First 


Place Two Days. Huntington Over- 
night Race—1s? Prize 





INC. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Andi-Lailey, well known sailing yacht formerly belonging to 
the sail fleet of the Royal Vancouver Y.C., has joined the Seattle 
Y.C. as the result of her owner’s joining the Seattle Club as an 
affiliate member. Skipper of Andi-Lailey is Lawrence E. Rise- 
dorph, Tacoma. The craft is a 50-foot auxiliary yawl of proven 
regatta ability. 


> Speaking of the Vancouver yachting picture: Harold Jones, 
still sailing his able sloop Spirit IZ, has been elected commodore 
of the Rova! Vancouver Y.C. for the 1944 season. Spirit II is a 
veteran couiestant in Pacific International Yachting Association 
regattas, in which the craft took more than its share of trophies. 


Jones is owner of the Vancouver Tug Company, of Vancouver, 
B. C. 


> War times bring a great variety of launchings, but in Seattle 
there has been no launching quite like that which held forth at 
the maiden dip in the waters of Salmon Bay, Seattle, of a new 
154-foot cable repair barge, on December 11th. 

Miss Myrna Thomas christened the craft, assisted by Mrs. 
Fred P. Andrews. The craft will be triple screw, with twin 240 
hp. Washington Diesels in the wings, and a 150 hp. Buda Diesel 
on the centerline. The shipyard, managed by R. B. Bivins, early 
in January was well along with a second vessel of the same 
design, which latter is by Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect. 


> Another interesting launching occurred on New Year’s Day 
at La Conner, when the Sagstad Shipyards sent their fourth 
BCL ocean-going barge of 204-foot overall length down the 
ways, bow-first, into Swinomish Slough. The 12-year-old spon- 
sor was Miss Vivien Joe, daughter of Andrew Joe, Swinomish 
tribe chieftain. 


> New members of the Seattle Y.C.: Clarence A. Kintz, Ta- 
coma, owner of the 53-foot cruiser Clara Vee; Joe D. Williamson, 
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owner of Photoship, 32-foot cruiser; and Paul Cressman, owner 


‘of the 25-foot Chris-Craft cruiser Trippal. 


> “Without a doubt, it’s the finest example of amateur boat 
building I’ve ever seen,” said Norman Blanchard, Sr., owner of 
the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, when he inspected Lively 
Lady, 25-foot Ben Seaborn designed auxiliary sloop built by Bob 
Condon, of Seattle, over a two-year period. 


p> Fred Hudson, of the Atlas Engine Co., Seattle, has parted 
with his 35-foot cruiser, Nancy, with 85 hp. Buda gasoline en- 
gine, to Monk Genness, of the Bremerton Y.C., in a sale handled 
by Doc Freeman of the Fremont Boat Market, Seattle. In an- 
other recent transaction, E. L. Ballou, Seattle, purchased from 
Ralph James, Jr., the 38-foot Monk designed cruiser Lady 
Grace; and R. Crowe, Seattle, is the new owner of the 21-foot 
pleasure craft Lu, a 10 hp. Red Wing powered boat formerly 
skippered by Robert Pickering, Seattle. Two other sales by 
Freeman include the sale by Grant C. Morse, Port Angeles, to 
A. D. Bevins, Everett, of the 30-foot double-end offshore sail 
yacht Ku, University Utility powered; and Dan Moller’s 
acquisition from E. R. Ingram, Seattle, of the 26-foot Farrow- 
built cruiser Ginger which has a Gray Six-72. 


> Cat’s-Paws: Bob Treutle, formerly manager of Sea-Bell Ship- 
building Co., has set up his own yard and marine railway on 
West Waterway, Seattle, known as Treutle Marine Railway. 
. . . H.C. Hanson, Seattle naval architect, has designed an 80- 
foot purse seiner with raised deck forward, for John Breskovich, 
well known fishing boat owner of Tacoma. ... Joe Dyer’s 
Astoria Marine Construction Co., Astoria, Ore., has commis- 
sioned Y7-312, a 65-foot harbor tug, for the Navy. . . . Bel- 
lingham Marine Railway and Boatbuilding Co., Bellingham, 
has delivered to the Navy a new 187-foot salvage vessel, Lincoln 
Salvor; the craft is Diesel-electric, with four Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesels comprising the pirme power units. . . . Lieut. Comdr. 
L. H. Hirschy, U.S.N., in charge of YMS minesweeper con- 
struction in the Pacific Northwest, has gone up to full com- 
mander. 
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seam putty 
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Probably there is no accessory item used by the 
marine painter that can help him or hinder him 
more than putty, depending upon whether it is good 
or poor. International Hull and Deck Putty is just 
the right consistency to work in easily and surface 
smoothly. While it stays flexible beneath, the skin 
drys quickly permitting it to be painted over without 
delay. Master painters in the most progressive yards 
tell us that it is the best seam filler they have ever 
used. Available in antifouling for use below the 
water-line and in paint colors for topsides, decks and 
interiors. Remember, a good putty enables you to do 
better work, quicker. Used for the Army, Navy and 


Coast Guard. 
International 
HULL PUTTY and SEAM COMPOUND 





MARINER PAINTS. 


— ano 


International Paint Company, Ine. 


New York City | San Francisco 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 


International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Commodore B. Devereux Barker was reélected to his fourti: 
term at the first general meeting of the Eastern Y.C. for 194/ 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston. The other flag officers are 
Vice-Commodore Malcolm W. Greenough and Rear-Com- 
modore Edward Dane with Secretary J. Amory Jeffries also 
elected treasurer. Charles Francis Adams and Henry A. Morss 
Jr., were elected members of the Council-at-Large for two-year 
terms. John R. C. McBeath again heads the race committe: 
which includes Laurence H. H. Johnson, Jr., Robert C. Seamans 
and James P. Parker, Jr., with John Fairfield elected to fill th: 
place of the late John Whitmore. The house committee com- 
prises Robert A. Leeson, chairman; Lt. George E. Stevenson, 
U. 8. Coast Guard Reserve; Kenneth 8. Domett, Walter M. 
McKim and George B. Henderson. The committee on admis- 
sions is headed by Rufus C. Cushman and includes Lincoln 
Davis, Jr., Francis H. Cummings and Frank Jenkins. 


> The high light of the annual business meeting was the deci- 
sion of the Eastern Y.C. to join the N.A.Y.R.U. on the recom- 
mendation of the Council. President Clinton H. Crane of the 
N.A.Y.R.U. and a member of the Eastern Y.C. gave an informal 
talk following the meeting. . 


> One of the most noted cruising boats, the 53-foot auxiliary 
yawl Tioga Too, designed by John G. Alden, was recently sold 
from Harry K. Noyes, 2nd, and E. Pike Noyes to William A. 
Parker, of Boston. This handsome craft is expected to sail out of 
Marblehead this summer. 


> The Ten Meter sloop Charlotte has been sold from Lt. John 
R. Potter to Frank H. Harding, of Boston, through the office of 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Other sales include the Coastwise 
Cruiser Norsquam, formerly owned by Clifford Roberts, to 
Albert Seiffer, of Scarsdale, N. Y.; the auxiliary sloop Alera from ~ 
R. J. Lewis and Nelson A. Pauly to Fred Benton Bjarnow, of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.; the sloop Dorothy W from Wadsworth 
Winslow to J. A. B. Haughwout, Staten Island, N. Y.; the 
auxiliary schooner Yankee Girl IJ from George W. Warren 
Estate to William B. Fletcher, of Damariscotta, Maine; the 39- 
foot 3-inch overall motor-sailer Ju/di Walla II from S. Parker 
Hatch to Harvard College to be used for experimental work; and 
the 1814-foot Winabout sloop Skippy from Willis A. Sweet to 
V. Stoddard Bigelow, of Boston. Two Matthews 38-footers have 
changed hands with The Banshee IV, formerly owned by R. T. 
Hendrickson, to the St. Botolph Holding Company, of Boston; 
and the Amigo from A. D. Friend to David C. Davidoff, of 
Boston. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The Cygnet, 58’ ketch, has been turned back by the Coast 
Guard to her original owner, Dr. Charles Swan, of Bucks’ Har- 
bor. She was designed by the Boston office of Sparkman and 
Stephens, Inc., and will be reconditioned by Henry R. Hinckley 
and Co., who built her in 1939. Cygnet is a beautiful boat with 
the last word in equipment — electric refrigeration, bathtub, 
Diesel auxiliaries, etc. 


> Dr. Stanley G. Nowack, prominent Bar Harbor yachtsman, 
has recently been commissioned a Lt. Commander in the Navy. 


> The U. S. Destroyer O’Bannon, Bath-built in 1942, came 
back to her native waters some months ago after fourteen 
months of South Pacific warfare with a record of taking part in 
five major battles. She helped sink a Jap battleship, three cruis- 
ers, and six destroyers. Her skipper, Commander Donald J. 
MacDonald, wears two Navy Crosses beside a Silver Star medal. 

This heroic vessel was named for Lt. O’Bannon, who was the 
first American officer to raise the Stars and Stripes over a fort- 
ress in the Old World. In 1805, at the head of a force of six 
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marines and a few hundred mercenaries, he marched 600 miles 
from Alexandria, Egypt, to capture the town of Derna from the 
pirates of Tripoli. 


p> The reported cancellation of the Maritime Commission’s 
contract with the Casco Shipbuilding Corp. forced the latter 
organization to close down operations in its South Freeport yard 
in early December. Casco’s contract was for a number of 750-ton 
wooden barges, several of which had been completed and de- 
livered. 


p> A recent and very welcome letter from Ensign Henry 
Streeter, USNR, recalls the happy occasion in August of ’41 
when the 8-Metre Lara, owned and skippered by Frederic Camp, 
of Bluehill, won top honors at the 2nd Annual Bar Harbor Re- 
gatta by defeating a fleet of fifty sail in a series of three races. 
Henry writes, “of that crew of four who were in Lara with Fred, 
one is in a PT in the South Pacific, one is in Arabia, and one 
is in the Royal Navy. I am on a destroyer. . . .” 

There certainly should be some gam sessions worth listening 
to when that crew gets together again. Let’s hope it won’t be 
long, fellers. Meanwhile, Happy Hunting! 


> Speaking of the Bar Harbor Regatta brings to mind the 
excellent job done by the Bar Harbor Y.C.’s ex-commodore 
Warwick Scott (now a Jap war prisoner) and the: club’s regatta 
committee in organizing and managing this event. Their work 
brought together a fine, representative group of boats and sail- 
ors from seven Down East yachting centers, and they had the 
regatta well on the way toward becoming a successful, annual 
affair when war intervened. - 

The first regatta was held in August of 1940. It consisted of 
a series of three races in which eight classes participated. These 
were Internationals, MDI’s, HAJ’s, A’s, S’s, B’s, and two 
handicap divisions. Altogether, there were 184 starters repre- 
senting clubs from Bar Harbor, Camden, Northeast Harbor, 
Bluehill, Seal Harbor, Sorrento, Winter Harbor, and Bucks’ 
Harbor. In 1941, even though war was well on the way and 
yachting was bucking many obstacles, the number of starters 
dropped to only 162. Then came Pearl Harbor. 

In all probability, the Bar Harbor Regatta will be reéstab- 
lished on an annual basis as soon as conditions warrant. There’s 
talk of it now among those who realize that it was the only 
yachting event in Maine which provided inter-club competition 
on a broad scale. And inter-club competition certainly puts more 
kick in the sport of yachting as well as more kick in the yachting 
sports. 


> Henry Hinckley estimates that if all the warcraft his yards 
have turned out were laid end to end, the line would be more 
than three miles long. That’s a lot of trees! 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
‘ By Warner T. Davis 


> The Frostbiters at Chicago Y.C. raced this last fall on 15 
different days with a good turnout of Class ““D” Dyer Dinghies. 
Harry Nye, Jr., had the highest score in terms of possible points 
based on the races in which he took part, while Russell Moon 
was second in this system of scoring. Alfred Dowrie, Jr., actu- 
ally accumulated the largest number of points. The ‘“R” boat 
fleet at Chicago had yet another addition when Payson Mayhew 
brought Momiji in this last fall. 


> Racine Y.C. officers for 44 are largely those in office during 
"43. Arthur C. Harris is again commodore, with William C. 
Richter, Otto Schacht, Jr., Edward Wheeler, Burton Klokner 
and Norman Reeve on his staff. Various improvements were 
made in the club house decorations during the past year, and a 
concrete seawall was built above the dinghy landing. 


> The Lake Michigan Yachting Association is about to sponsor 
& yachting publication covering news on the lake for the benefit 
of member clubs. 
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You don’t really have to guess. 
Such positive assurance can come 
only from the knowledge that his 
craft’s got Paragon Gears. In 
peacetime, standard equipment 
on over 90% of America’s pleas- 
ure boats...today, Paragon Gears 
supply the sure swift maneuver- 
ability to American light combat 
craft that helps them hit the 
enemy hard and sink ’em often. 


year after year it’s 


REVERSE & REDUCTION 
GEARS 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS, 





DAYLIGHT PORTABLE 
SIGNAL LAMPS 


LAND SEA Or ATK 


M 


— for use on 


The SAFE-WAY for Signal 
Communications Day or Night 
Designed and Specified for 


ARMY TOW BOATS — VOSPERS — 
RESCUE BOATS — P.T.’s, etc. 


@ For the armed forces of the United 
Nations, the “Manhattan” Daylight 
Portable Signal Lamp is the ap- 
' proved means of safe and silent 
communication, whenever and wher- 











ever radio signals may be picked up 
by the enemy. 


@The “Manhattan” 
Daylight Portable 
Signal Lamp has 
proven its effec- 
tiveness in com- 
munications between 
aircraft, from ship to ship, and 
ship to shore stations. It is also 
recommended for direction of 
landing parties, concentration of 
gunfire, convoy, control and direc- 
tioh of airport traffic. 


Lamps furnished to operate from 
Ships Voltage and Battery for 
emergency use. 


Descriptive literature 
on request 


MANHATTAN MARINE 8 ELECTRIC CO., Inc 


116 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 7,N 
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Shipshape Controls for the “Army's Navy” 


A remarkable device designed for 
pleasure boats now is aiding the 
fast maneuvers of sturdy craft of 
the “Army’s Navy.” 

Finger-tip movement of the han- 
dles of BENDIX* CONTROLS in- 
stantly and directly 
activates throttle or 
reverse gear mechan- 
ism. All cumbersome, 


loose-jointed linkages are elimi- 
nated... and so is heavy muscle- 


work. After the “Army’s Navy” 
has finished its job, BENDIX CON- 
TROLS will return to popular use 
in the pleasure craft field. 








#TRADE MARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


MARINE DIVISION 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VO/PER-VICTORY 





Bult in America 


OY 





ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc. ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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> Southern Shore Y.C. will have as commodore in ’44, James 
A. Hudson, supported by Leroy Morgan, Albert Gearon, George 
Schaeffer and Henry Parsons as the other officers. 


> LaPorte Y.C. elected for ’44, Balsar F. Ludwig, commodore, 
with other officers as follows: Dr. Ed. Young, Lawrence Robert- 
son, Howard DeMyer and James E. Smith. 


> The South Shore Y.C., which has an enviable record in racing 
these past several years, has built up its fleet during ’43 and will 
make new records in ’44. In the next issue of this column we 
hope to have a story about this wideawake club. 


> Chicago yachtsmen have rung up a remarkable record in 
connection with the Navy League’s midshipmen’s training pro- 
gram. Ned Sheridan’s Teaser participated the greatest number 
of times — 44; Ralph Atlass’ Wind was second with 43 trips and 
L. J. Burke’s Bolarena and Henry Angsten’s Glorene II tied for 
third with 28 drills each. The tabulation for 1942 and 1943 re- 
veals the following impressive summaries: 


1942 1943 
Total number of drills................ 65 76 
Total number of men. 7,513 6,464 
Total number of boats used. ; 901 813 
Total number of hours................ 162% 190 
Total number of man hours. . 18,850 16,160 
Greatest number of boats used any one 
day.. heals 23 17 
Average number of boats used per ‘day... 14 11 
Average number of men per day....... 116 85 
Boats under charter to the navy ....... 92 68 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> George Schaef, 1943 vice commodore of the Lakeside Y.C., 
was elected commodore for 1944 at the annual meeting of that 
organization on December 30. The new commodore has been 
one of the most active workers over a period of years and richly 
deserves the position to which he has been elected. He is the 
owner of the 32-foot power cruiser Gladdie III, also skipper of 
Frisky in the club’s National one-design class. Ralph Sweeney, 
1943 rear commodore, is the new vice commodore. He owns the 
30-foot a.c.f. cruiser Colleen and has been active in club affairs 
over a period of years. Mel Vixler, who did a fine job last year as 
chairman of the entertainment committee, is the new rear 
commodore. Vixler is the owner of the Matthews 38-foot cruiser 
Coquette. Past Commodore Frank Herbst, treasurer and Don 
Droz, secretary, were re-elected to their respective jobs for 1944. 
Charles Sparks is the new fleet captain, with Paul H. Gartland, 
owner of the cruising auxiliary Four Winds, measurer. Trustees 
for 1944 are: Ernest Clarke, Paul H. Gartland, Frank Maxon, 
Ralph Sweeney and Oscar Netscke. 


> Commodore Nicholas Poly was reélected at the annual 
meeting of the Westlake Y.C. last month. Commodore Poly, is 
the owner of the 35-foot power cruiser Poseidon and was one of 
the charter members of the club. Jack Irons, owner of the 30- 
foot cruiser Maumee, is the new vice commodore, with Leonard 
Schreiber, skipper of the auxiliary Black Jack, rear commodore: 
William Maucher, owner of the 28-foot Richardson cruiser 
Milly M, treasurer and Glen Eckert, secretary. New directors 
are: Neil Sawdey, Alva Gates, Charles Hampton, George 
James, John Schurman, George Horst, Henry Jenkins and 
Frank Hughes. 

The club, organized in 1941, now has 130 saialibaba and, with 
improved docking facilities planned for 1944, will have accommo- 
dations for 30 more, which should be good news for boat owners 
in Lakewood and vicinity. 


> At the time of writing, the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Y. C. was still in the future but the nominating committee of the 
club, headed by past commodore E. E. Noble, had made the 
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To better Preserve your Rope 
Treat it yourself 7 
oL 


with .... ‘EuPRIN 


Instead of wasteful dipping, make a unit like this and 
run your rope through Cuprinol. 
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We will send you scale plans and working information. 
Just write for “Cuprinol Rope Treating Unit Diagrams”. 
The unit holds a gallon, and a gallon of Cuprinol treats 
about 25 lbs. of rope. Preserves it from rot, marine 
growth and insects. Use “Cuprinol for Fabrics” to 
lengthen the life and service of the rope that is so 
valuable today. 


Send request for Working Diagram to 
CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 











AMAZING ACCURACY / 


The Hamilton Marine 
Chronometer is so precise 
that, month after month, 
its daily rate varies no more 
than half a second! Today 
this precision timepiece is 
serving our Navy. Tomor- 
row, you can buy it for your 
ship... at a moderate price. 


HAMILTON 


The Makers of the Watch of Radlroad Accuracy 


A NEW NAME IN NAVIGATION 


" te 








WEEMS 


WILL TEACH YOU 


Modern NAVIGATION 





SCHOOLS IN 8 CITIES = ALSO CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





and Washington, D. C. 





You may study the Weems System through carefully conducted 
correspondence courses, or through individual or classroom 
instruction at schools in the following cities: Annapolis, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Diego, Seattle, 








Great opportunities await those who prepare them- 
selves now for service as navigation officers. You can master 
this subject in a surprisingly short time by studying the 
Weems System of Navigation. The completeness and 
efficiency of the Weems System are attested to by many world- 
famous navigators. Because its simplicity and accuracy save 
time and costly errors, Weems is fast surpassing other navi- 
gation methods. The United States, foreign governments, 
and many commercial air lines have adopted portions of the 
Weems System. Prepare now to do your bit as a navigator. 


Weems Texts and Instruments 


Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation 
will find many of the texts and instruments used in the Weems Sys- 
tem invaluable and are invited to purchase these separately without 
necessarily caking either the full marine or air navigation courses. 


Marine Navigation. Latest 
MOCNOOES s.5 ss ven aievaes $5.00 

Air Navigation. Famous 
Weems Gold Medal Text 


Learning to Navigate..... 2.00 
Simplified Celestial 


EE oe 1.50 
Radius of Action of Aircraft 3.00 
Instrument Flying........ 4.00 


Navigation Charts. Five 
new skeleton navigation 
charts for dead reckoning 
and radio navigation. 
Price perchart......... 1.00 
Hyatt’s Celestial Coordina- 
tor with comprehensive, 
well-illustrated booklet. 5.00 


DEAD RECKONING 
EQUIPMENT 


Aircraft Plotter Mark II 
(Department of Com- 
merce Type) Scales 
1:100,000 and’ 1:500,000.$2.00 

Navigation Note Book.... 2.00 

Combination: Navigation 
Note Book and Plotter... 3.60 

Universal Plotting Sheets 


dozen or in pads..... -50 
Sreed-Time Distance 
Caleaineot, . fi; .. 26.00 1.00 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


New York: GABRIELLA PLACHT, 46 East 46th Street, MU 9-7277 


Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am inter- 
ested in Marine Navigation (1); in Air Navigation (1). 
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Dalton Mark VII Computer $7.50 


Dalton Type E-6-B 
COUMBUNEE «oe seey cites 10.00 
Dalton Model *‘J”’ 
Computer... i, <4 ". .40.00 


Dalton MK. II, III and 
IV Plotting Boards, 
Respectively..... $8, $18, $12 
Navy Plotters 641 and 700, 
Respectively... .. $1.25, $1.50 


CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION EQUIPMENT 


Line of Position Book... .. $1.50 
Illyne Star Chart 31” by 
21’’ with instruction 
WOU bs vt denesciwens 1.00 
Star Altitude Curves... ... 5.00 
Longines-Weems, Wrist 
model, Stainless Steel, 
Second-Setting Watch. .65.00 


Observoscope..........+. 20.00 
American Air Almanac... 1.00 
NEW BOOKS 

Short History of 
Navigation............ $1.50 


A Navigator's Introduction 
to Astronomy — Hyatt. 2.50 
A Pilot's Meteorology... . 2.50 
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Their work has helped make it possible 
That Free Men Are Sailing Free Seas Again 


110’ WOODEN SUBCHASER, CINDERELLA OF THE FLEET 


S° that free men might sail free seas again .. . undersea raiders, who 
seed arg upon men and ships of freedom-loving nations, had to 
Had forced to the surface, or to the bottom — captured, or destroyed 
orever. 
Helped by other members of the team, planes, blimps, and larger ships, 
the 110’ subchaser has done her part in overcoming the submarine men- 
ace, a job almost coragiately accomplished. 

Here at Elizabeth City we are proud of the part we are able to play in 
the War for Freedom, building these sturdy wooden ships — a part that 
we would be unable to play today had it not been for the experience 
— in past years through our work with many yachts and commercial 
craft. 

But, proud as we are of our present job, we are eagerly looking forward 
to again building, servicing and repairing for you yachtsmen. 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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ACCOMMODATION Searchlights (Marine) 
LAMPS Side Lights 
Bulkhead Lamps Stern Lights 
Gimbal Bracket Lamps Towing Lights 
Hand Lanterns PULLEYS 

Dome Lights Bell Chain Pulleys 


AIRPORTS Tiller Rope Pulleys 
Fixed Lights Telegraph Pulleys 
Marine Windows SEARCHLIGHTS 
Port Lights STEERERS 

BELLS Chain Drive Steerers 
Bell Pulls Rack-&-Pinion Steerers 
Fog Bells Steering Wheels 
Trip Gongs TELEGRAPHS (Mechan.) 

CLEATS & CHOCKS Eng. Order Telegraphs 

CONTROLS Chains, Compensators 


Pulleys, Stuffing Tubes 
Turnbuckles, 
Wire Bearers, etc. 


VOICE-TUBE EQUIP. 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS 
Anchor Lights 
Blinker Lights & Keys 
Fresnal Lenses 


Masthead Lights WHISTLES 
Not-Under-Command Steam Whistles 
Range Lights Whistle Pulls 


Write for Full information and Mechanical Data 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
Marine Hardware 

Dept. 3. Grasmere, Staten Island 4,N.Y. © Dept. C. 304 W. 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 
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following nominations for{directors: George E. Spencer, L. J. 
Ptak, A. J. Salzer, Alex Winton, Jr., J. C. Heintz, W. W. Slaght, 
Harold E. Birtch and Paul T. Gross: The committee also made 
the following recommendations for officers: commodore, George 
E. Spencer, vice commodore, N. C. Foster; secretary, W. W. 
Slaght and treasurer, N. W. Schweicher. 


> The White City Y.C., of Cleveland, has elected L. H. 
Waldrip, top notch Lightning skipper, to head the organization 
for 1944, with Robert Smith, skipper of the Seagull class sloop 
Sally Ann as vice commodore; Edward Billinghurst of the 
National one-design class, rear commodore and William Robert- 
son, secretary-treasurer. New directors elected were: Charles 
M. Quigley, John C. Caldwell and John Grosser. 

The belated report of the racing committee shows that the 
club’s season championship series resulted in a tie for first place 
between Stan Witus’ Echo and Jack Lutkenhouse’s Sea Hawk, 
each having accumulated 17 points. John Holland’s Tagalong 
took third place, only one point behind. 


> Carl Cattanach, of the Vermilion B.C., has purchased Don 
Warner’s champion Star-class sloop Mavourneen, winner of the 
summer series at Vermilion. 


> Melvin Squires of Sandusky has been elected president of the 
newly organized Sandusky Bay Comet Fleet, with Ed Feick as 
secretary. Jim Weiland, Jim Huntley, Judson Spore, Junior Van 
Blarcum and Jack Mulaney are the other charter members. 


> Gordon (Sandy) Douglass, internationally famous sailor of 
canoes and International dinks, was elected commodore of the 
Vermilion B.C. at the annual meeting of that club held last 
month. Arch H. Stevenson was elected vice commodore, also 
secretary and treasurer, with Don Warner, Star class sailor, the 


‘| new rear commodore; Bob Root, fleet captain and John Pinkney, 


fleet surgeon. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


> Those incredible devotees of the sport of iceboating who tell 
you “‘it’s all right if you dress for it”’ already have had a good 
season in these parts, even if it thaws from here in. Ordinarily 
an ingrained iceboatman will settle for a season of four good 
week-ends of ice. Usually there isn’t much going on until Febru- 
ary. As this goes down the hatch, the boys have had a month of — 
good racing on Lake St. Clair and a half dozen series have been 
held, three of the scrub variety and three involving trophies. 
All of the races have been held in the traditional spot off Huron 
Point which is about 20 miles out of town. 

Joe Schermack made good use of his bountiful stock of run- 
ners for his Class E racer, Poppin’ Around, and was top boy in 
the first two series held and took the Cock O’ the Walk trophy 
and the Julie Pochelon cup. 

Dr. Lynn Converse, with his Hight Ball, checked the onward 
rush of diminutive Schermack by not only winning his first race 
in his life of iceboating (which measures 3 seasons) but won all 
three starts to capture the Lannin award. 

From twelve to twenty of the neat front-steering ‘‘E’s”’ were 
out for each race. Of the series, the Pochelon trophy scrap fur- 
nished the most excitement inasmuch as each of the three races 
turned out a different winner. 

The issue was close; Schermack won with 291 points, while 
Boston and Robinson tied for second with 290. Sarns was only 
a point behind with 289; Converse and Pochelon were the same 
margin astern of Sarns with 288. 

Later that day, Converse took the Lannen award in an 
eight-mile-breeze, made to order for the ‘‘ E’s.” 


> Bilgewash: H. Lynn Pierson, who used to go along with Har- 
low Davock on these Southern ocean races aboard Abenaki, is 
the new president of the historic Old Club of the St. Clair Flats. 
..... Alfred J. Fisher, George Slocum and Glendon H..Roberts 
are the other officers who will direct the bass fishing and other 
activities. . . . Jim Armour and R. D. Ament, of the catboat 
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MARINE FINISHES EXCLUSIVELY 





Cup Defender Finishes 
Ship & Boat Paints 





Specification Materials for 
U.S.Navy - U.S. Army 
U. S. Maritime Commission 





Edward Smith & Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th St., New York 








Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT's, 
popularly known as mosquito boats, are the especially designed 


Van BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 
Also Monefacturers of 
All Copper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
For the Famous Sterling Admiral Marine Engines 


We stand ready to commence fulfillment of private 
erders from engine menufacturers, beet yerds 
end beet owners the day victory is achieved. 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 


ROOSEVELT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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HER INVISIBLE CREW 








BY BUYING MORE WAR BONDS NOW 


The first crew of this fighting ship has no 
age limit — requires no “physical” — is open 
to YOU. For YOU will be the sik behind 
her guns—and on thousands ‘like her — 
through your purchase of War Bonds and 
More Bonds... It’s a long, long way to 
Tokio and Berlin. So let’s all keep on Back- 


ing the Attack, “standing watch” toward a 


better tomorrow. 


YOUR SHIP OF TOMORROW IS ON TRUSCOTT BOARDS TODAY 
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We Invite Inquiries from Responsible Distributors 
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SIMPLEX-BLUDWORTH 
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BLUDWORTH MARINE 


100 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 770.4 
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TODAY our boats 
are saving lives for 
Uncle Sam 


DYER DINKS and DYER 
DHOWS will be saving 
dispositions when care- 
free days are here 
again. 


' BUY BONDS 
and 
“Keep ‘em Sailing” 
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Green Anti Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the 
Efficient, Longlasting Pro- 
tection offered. by Rumford. 


Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD 
BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 


: Chemical Products Corp. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. L 
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committee at the Detroit Y.C., are giving a series of three lec- 
tures-on racing rules and boldly invited the larger boat skippers 
to attend. . . . Harold McGregor is the latest owner of a Class 
E iceboat and has turned over Snofun to son Harold. . . . Paul 
Renner, secretary of the Detroit Eight-Metre Association, says 
his outfit plans a regatta for everybody this summer. . . 
Joe Snay is cruising around these days on a gaff-rigged iceboat 
which he once sold to the late Edsel Ford. 


p> Ed Kemeny succeeds Dave Davenport as commodore of 
Crescent Sail Y.C. with Cal Sutton as vice-commodore. Fred 
Runnells got a vote of thanks for his publicity work for the club. 
The Joy Trophy winners finally were decided, with the prizes 
going to Morrill Dunn with his 26-foot Class C sloop; Viggo 
Blegvad, Snipe skipper and Eino Nurme, who beat out Dick 
Miller in the Star class by two-fifths of a point. 


> Mamie-O, a ship that represents an epoch in the growth of 
this village, is on her way South to become, of all things, a 
banana boat. The big cruiser was owned by the late Robert 
Oakman, a Titan in the development of Detroit. Someone once 
said she was the flagship not only of the Detroit Y.C. but of the 
whole river. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivian Hall 


> Weare all interested in the figures just released by the Mari- 
time Commission showing that the yards of the country turned 
out 1,896 ships during the last year. They totalled 19,238,626 
tons as against 8,089,732 in 1942. This means largely cargo ships 
although some escort carriers and frigates were included. The 
figures on new fighting ships are not made public. Leading the 
state of Florida for continued excellence in production, the Gibbs 
Gas Engine Company, at Jacksonville, has won its fourth Army- 
Navy “E.” They are at present turning out four types of large 
boats for the Navy as well as small boats for both the Navy and’ 
the Army. The Nathan Christopher Manufacturing Co., of 
Miami, has an order for a large number of barges for the Army 
Transport Corps. Measuring 60’ by 18’, and shipped knock- 
down, they will be used for lightering freight cargoes ashore and 
similar purposes. The Tampa Ship Building Co., having launched 
all of the projected destroyer tenders and ammunition carriers, 
is now building mine sweepers and DE’s. Ten of the latter have 
already been launched and the rest are coming along fast. The 
mine sweepers are the steel 165-foot Adrott class. 


p> The atmosphere around the subchaser school at Miami is 
somewhat like that at a reunion of the NAYRU. There have al- 
ways been lots of sailors here and, after spells of sea duty, they 
come back for post-graduate study for DE’s and frigates or for 
staff work. Larry Reybine, Star class sailor from Larchmont, is 
serving on the staff, as are Eddie Greeff and Charles Meyer 
from the Seawanhaka Club. Bob DeCoppet, owner of Coquette, 
and Charles Blair, of Edgartown, have just completed the course 
and gone on to new duties. Bob Carrick, of Larchmont, is at 
present going through. Bill Dodge, from Mystic, is now at New 
Orleans with the Bureau of Ships. Roger Robinson, former 
owner of Sirocco, who had his SC bombed out from under him 
in the Mediterranean, has recovered from his injuries and re- 
ceived orders to pick up a new command at City Island. Bill Cox, 
Larchmont International class skipper, has been transferred 
from the Naval Air Station at Banana River to the one at Fort 
Lauderdale. He is instructing new officers in aircraft rescue 
boats in navigation. 


> With so many bombing and target areas along both the At- 


| lantic and Gulf coasts, it behooves boat owners to keep in touch 


with the various port captains wherever they cruise. Many of 
these target areas are open to navigation except when bombing 
or firing is actually taking place. In Tampa Bay there are two 
areas to look out for especially. Another area is a mile offshore 
from Naples and marked by twelve buoys. In Nassau Sound, 
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near Jacksonville, there is another two-mile circular area. As for 
the target area off. Miami Beach, when the big guns went.off one 
night and were followed by a cloudburst and meteors, visitors 
thought the enemy was sure with us. 


> New officers at the Club Nautico at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
are Luis Santaella, commodore; Manuel Egozcue, vice-commo- 
dore; and Colonel Lisandro Santibanez, rear-commodore. The 
club, which is now in its fourteenth year, is enlarging’ the club- 
house and adding a locker room for the ladies. New slips have 
also been provided for the fleet of motor cruisers, including the 
flagship Desespero, Dr. Carlos McCormick’s Eddie and Vicente 
Balbas’ Malota. Though most of the racing has been in the 
Comet class, the club has a number of larger boats, including 
two Six-Metres, Gustavo Matos’ June and Victor Breager’s 
Gacla, an Eight-Metre, owned by Hugh Francis, and the motor 
sailer Locura, owned by Luis Antonio Santaella. The last Comet 
regatta, which was held in the winter of 1940, brought out 
twenty-five boats, including nine from the United States, and 
Commodore Santaella and Race Chairman Santibanez look 
forward to renewals after the war is won. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley © 


> Half a hundred dinghy sailors gathered recently at the 
National Y.C., Toronto, to pay a tribute to Mr. George Aykroyd 
who, for the past fifty years, has been engaged in the building of 
‘small boats and who now, at the age of eighty, is retiring from 
business. During the course of this testimonial dinner, Mr. 
Aykroyd was presented with an engraved watch as a memento 
of the deep respect and affection in which he is held by the 
sailors in Toronto and vicinity. Many of the men present, and 
many of those who could not be present, learned the rudiments of 
sailing and racing in the famous Aykroyd 14-foot dinghy. 
George Aykroyd has built about 2500 of the famous 14- 
footers and innumerable tenders and other small craft during 
his career as a boat builder. And all of these craft bore the 
hallmark of a master craftsman, who would build only the best 
and whose word was as good as his bond. 


> Ken Wilson, of the Royal Hamilton Y.C., is the new owner of 
the Class R yacht Vivia. Vivia has just undergone an extensive 
beauty treatment and is now one of the smartest looking “R” 
boats on Lake Ontario. 


> Bill Bruce has purchased the 8-Metre Quest and she will 
continue to sail under the Crown and Beaver at the Royal 
Canadian Y.C. in Toronto. Dr. Lloyd Morgan, her former 
owner, because of wartime demands on his time, was no longer 
able to sail her. 


> The members of Algonquin Y.C. have elected the following 
officers for 1944: Arthur Bartold, commodore; Dr. John Mc- 
Intosh, vice commodore; Olive Meyer, secretary and Lillian 
Ashe, treasurer. About a dozen men from Algonquin are now in 
the service, the latest two to go being Richard Kerber, Navy, 
and Bob Stark, Army. Algonquin was host recently to Lightning 
sailors of the vicinity for a movie party of the 1941 and 1942 
Lightning Championships. 


> Members of Newport Y.C. have been taking advantage of 
the six inches of ice on Irondequoit Bay and have been holding 
skating parties at the club. Many of the men are rebuilding 
their Snipes this winter, working on new angles and hunches to 
give just that extra bit needed for a top place finish. ‘‘Capt.”’ 
Swanson, who is now a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy, was last 
reported in Mediterranean waters. 


> The 12th District Star Association members held a meeting 
im Geneva, January 29, under the leadership of Cebern Lee, 
district secretary and commodore of theSeneca Y.C. The purpose 


of the meeting was to promote plans for a 12th District meet 
this summer. 
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Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 
in both galvanized. iron and ‘bronze for landing boats, 


crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 
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Fast, Economical Production 





STLAVO NOY! By GAN OI1 wl ES ANS LUN INC. 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 








manufactured in accordance with 
9-S-5429-L. 


Equipped with Type L 
(Pressure-static) and Type N 
(Thermo-static) Contact Mak- 
ers made in strict accordance 
with Navy specifications. (As 
an alternate, can be supplied 
with Type C Contact Makers, 
commercial equivalent par- 
ticularly designed for marine 
operation.) Furnished with 
Type B (Navy Bell, or Type S 
(Navy) Siren. 


Write for complete specifications, 


VIKING | 








ENGINE TROUBLE ON BOARD? 


Lube-oil pressure low! Circulating water overheated! 
In a split second the source of trouble is located, 
thanks to the VIKING Type A Drum Annunciator, 





Navy drawing 


SIRUMENTS, INC. 


Fairfield Ave., 
tamford, Conn 








YACHTING 


> Charlie Rawlings, top ranking literary member of the 
Rochester Y.C., was recently in Rochester: for a short visit 
before going out on another assignment. Charlie has been in the 
Pacific area for about a year where he has been war correspond- 
ent for the Saturday Evening Post. . . . Lieut. “Bus” Warden 
was in town recently enroute to new duties at Camp Stewart, 
Georgia. 

The following men have been appointed committee chairmen 
at R.Y.C. for the coming season. George Culp, sailing comm.; 
Phil Hoffman, house comm.; Roland Roberts, property comm. ; 
Clif Baker, entertainment comm.; Earl Snyder, fleet captain 
and Dr. Harold Baker, fleet surgeon. 

Death came in December to two well known R.Y.C. members. 
Eugene VanVoorhis, former co-owner of the “P” boat Iroquois, 
who more recently sailed with his son John on the 12-Metre, 
Mitena, died early in the month. Otis Nagle, well known skipper 
of the 6-Metre Solenta, which he sold this fall, was stricken with 
a heart attack and died suddenly just before the New Year. It 
is with deep and sincere regret that we note their passing. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> The nominating committee of the Rhode Island Y.C. evi- 
dently was composed of good pickers for, although their slate 
was radically different from the 1943 board of officers, it went 
over without a particle of opposition at the best attended annual 
meeting in years, one’ ballot cast by the secretary electing the 
entire slate. 

In the Rhode Island Y.C., the board of directors is composed 
of the three flag officers, the retiring commodore, secretary, 
treasurer, two members elected at large, and all committee 
chairman, as well as three officers appointed by the commodore 
and, of the 25 members of the new board, 10 were members of 
the 1943 board but only two are serving in the same capacity. 
The new five are marked * in the following list. 

Commodore Prof. Leighton T. Bohl; vice commodore, Dr. E. 
Victor Conrad; rear commodore, Alden R. Walls *; secretary, 
Robert F. Abell; treasurer, William A. Ternes *; members at 
large, William T. Bailey and Walter M. Kendall; committee 
chairmen, race, Hookon R. Norgaard; house, Edward 8S. Mc- 
Creery; finance, Francis Gilbane; social, T. H. Grant. Com- 
modore Bohl appointed Russell Boss * fleet captain, Harold B. 
Sawyer * librarian and H. Leroy Burnside* fleet surgeon 
(which accounts for the “rtd” after ‘Old Doc”’ in the by-line). 


p> Another election that went off as per schedule was that of the 
Narragansett Bay Power Squadron. Paul A. Merriam stepped up 
to commander and Prof. Leighton T. Bohl was elected vice 
commander. Secretary Charles R. Ballou and treasurer Harry 
Leach were re-elected. Commander Merriam made the following 
appointments: Kenneth Earle flag lieutenant and chairman of 
the rendezvous committee; George Reinstein lieutenant in 
charge of the Newport areas; Henry F. Richards lieutenant in 
charge of the Fall River area; David S. Seaman lieutenant in 
charge of the Hast Greenwich area; Marshall W. Gross lieuten- 
ant in charge of the Attleboro area; Leo R. McDevitt member of 
the executive board at large; Terrell E. Cobb chairman of the 
board of advanced grades; Asa S. Hoxie chairman of the board 
of admissions; Harold B. Sawyer chairman of the special course 
committee; Harold C. Wood, chairman of the meetings com- 
mittee; Edward J. Hartnett, chairman of the race committee; 
Raymond J. Taylor, chairman public relations committee; and 
John E. McDevitt, editor of the Gansett Clipper. 


> Herb Salisbury died on the last day of the old year, after 
nearly 89 years of life around salt water and most of the time 
spent in working on boats. His father and grandfather before 
him had been boat builders and he started in as soon as he was 
big enough to be of any help in his father’s shop on the bank of 
the Providence River. During his younger years he had worked 
for Herreshoff, Fred Nock and other Rhode Island builders but, 
for the last twenty years or so, he had a little shop of his own. He 
built a good many boats in his day and some of them are still 
afloat in Narragansett Bay, one nearly 50 years old. While 
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An Indispensable Guide for 
Every Sea-Going Officer 


COMMAND. 
AT SEA 


By Capt. Harley 
F. Cope, U.S.N. 


“Pertinent information with 
many valuable suggestions . 
of particular interest to officers 
in preparation for their first 
command.” — Admiral E. J. 
King, U.S.N. 


* An excellent book that should 
be read and re-read by every 
line officer.”” — F. A. Daubin, 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. “I heart- 
ily commend it to every naval 
officer who expects to set foot 
aboard ship.” — John Downes, 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. $2.75 
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HINCKLEY-BUILT. 


AUXILIARIES 


Considering both purpose and_pocket- 
book, Hinckley-built auxiliaries will fit 
your anticipated sailing and cruising re- 
quirements as snugly as a half-hitch fits a 
bollard. They'll be stock boats with custom 
; : features... fast, toon easy to handle, 
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THAT NEW BOAT OF Yours 


— can be built right after the war at a moderate price by the 
mE Basin and Construction Company — strategically 
located, but outside of “high price” building areas. 
‘Sailing Craft and Auxiliaries 
Power Boats of All Types and Sizes 
— and even wood or steel diesel yachts up to 150 ft. if your 
requirements dictate. 


COMMERCIAL VESSELS 


FLOATS 





WINTER STORAGE @ EMERGENCY REPAIRS @ OVERHAUL 


‘‘Where Long Island Sound Meets the Sea” 
GO OVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS WITH US Now! 
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Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 


City Island Tel. City Island 8.1012 




















“The Anchoring Handbook” is a 
complete and authoritative guide- 
book. Twenty-eight fully illustrated 
pages, it tells how to choose an- 
chorage ... figure holding power 


Northill 
Company. Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


«.. weigh anchor and let go. Plus 
scores of tables, charts and other 
tips on anchoring problems and 
techniques. 
















it's yours for the asking! Get 
‘your FREE copy at your Ship 
Chandler or Marine Supply 
Dealer's today. 








YACHTING 


employed by Scott Baxter, at Pawtuxet, Herb built six of the 
first dozen Stars for the Narragansett Bay Fleet, I.S.C.Y.R.A., 
and later, about ten more on his own account, among them the 
international championship winners in two consecutive years, 
Rhody in 1926 and Tempe 11 in 1927. 


> Loose ends — Not many flying just now, but Al Nicho!s 
whose 36-foot Chris-Craft Trebla IJ was turned over to the 
Coast Guard while she was in Florida more than a year ago and 
returned to him a couple of months ago, sold her where and as 
she was to Rudolph B. Austin, of Charleston, got a letter from 
Austin containing the good news that he had been offered $1,000 
more than he paid for the boat and had turned it down. “ Rub- 
bin’ it in,” I calls that. . . . The boats that were in Coast 
Guard work are coming back to their owners, the last reported 
turned back are Commodore Charles B. Rockwell’s auxiliary 
yawl Belisarius and Al. Stearns’ schooner Mohawk. Both are 
at the Harris and Parsons yard at East Greenwich for overhaul 
and reconditioning. Clark Mays’ Sunshine, Doug Paton’s Olym- 
pic, Walter Winters’ Mildred and Lieut. Gov. Cappelli’s Kaylow 
are at Pierce and Kilburns at Fairhaven where they were stored 
when the Coast Guard got through with them, and Otto 
Seidner’s Muriel III and one other are reported at Hanson’s at 
Wakefield. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By James H. Daniels 


> January Ist each year brings new officers and directors to the 
yacht clubs on the Frontier and plans for the season’s activities 
begin to shape up. The Buffalo C.C. will be headed by commo- 
dore, Gil Blehdon, vice commodore, Arthur Ward, fleet captain, 
(six feet plus) Shorty Holzworth; with Herb Moershfelder and 
Harry Care, secretary and treasurer respectively. Col. Allan 
Reif and Fred Weyler are among the new members of the board 
of directors. Word has been officially made public that the offi- 
cers and board of directors at the Canoe Club will do all in their 
power to bring to the waters of Albino Bay the National Light- 
ning regatta scheduled for September ’44. Canoe Club sailors 
have held this national title twice during the past three years. 
Present title holder is Skipper Karl Smither and his crew of Bob 
Crane and Reg Pegrum won in their Lightning Thermis Twice. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. recently held its annual sailors’ dinner 
and club election. The new slate at the Yacht Club: commodore, 
Edward C. Boehm; vice commodore, William L. Collins; rear 
commodore, Ralph T. Rycroft; secretary, Frank Doran and — 
treasurer, Howard Stimm. The evening activities were well at- 
tended. Honors for the Snipe class went to Dr. William E. 
Mabie, Robert H. Dufort and Carl Harris respectively. Cruising 
class prizes were collected by A. M. (Pete) Stetler, whose 
Islander Maleo sailed a most successful season. Runner-up hon- 
ors went to P. J. Hunt whose yawl Rockette logged by far the 
greatest cruising and racing mileage last summer. The Gardner 
cup went to Robert Prochnow sailing Serica. 


> One of the favorite winter sports on the Frontier has been 
enjoying a session with sailors in the armed forces home on leave. 
We had lunch recently with two of the three-man Scheu Navy: 
Ensign Bob, of the Coast Guard, and Quartermaster Bud, 
USN. Rit Moot, now Lieutenant Richard L. Moot, flight officer 
aboard a new aircraft carrier, was in town a few weeks ago with 
some interesting tales. Lieut. Reed Hunt, USN, was home dur- 
ing December after having been stationed over a year in the 
South Pacific Ocean in command of a PT. Some of his yarns 
were more than exciting. Seaman first class Joe Emmert, sta- 
tioned at Manhattan Beach, dropped in town during the holi- 
days and made a trip down to the B.Y.C. to check in. 


> Yachtsmen on the Niagara Frontier regret the passing of 
Bob Lapp early in January. Bob was a former member and Snipe 
sailor at the Buffalo Y.C. and more recently a member of the 
Buffalo C.C. where his Lightning Slalom made a record on the 
waters of Albino Bay. 
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Today we’re manufacturing exclusively for Victory. 
But, when peace returns, we’ll be back with our 
improved line of W-C “Dependable” Boat Fittings. 
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States War Bonds! 
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YACHTING 





Evinrude Motors receiving their Army-Navy ‘‘E” 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


MICHIGAN WHEEL WILL AGAIN OPERATE 
PROPELLER EXCHANGE 


> For the benefit of those who need propellers but are unable 
to obtain a priority, the Michigan Wheel Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will operate their free propeller exchange service during 
the coming year. Through this service, Michigan last year 
enabled hundreds of boat owners to obtain the propellers which 
were absolutely necessary to the continued operation of their 
boats, and which could have been obtained in no other way. 

The service operates as follows: If you need a propeller and 
find it difficult or impossible to obtain a priority to purchase 
one, simply write to the Michigan Wheel Co., giving complete 
details of the wheel required. When and if the wheel you need 
is located, you will be put in touch with the owner. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. APPOINTS DISTRIBUTORS 


> The Marine Products Co., of Detroit, whose facilities are now 
largely engaged in manufacturing landing boats, announce the 
appointment of Bowler, Holmes and Hecker, 259 Greenwich St., 
New York, as distributors for its.marine engineering equipment 
in that area. 


DURKEE ESTABLISHES WEST COAST DIVISION 


> The Durkee Marine Products Corp., Staten Island, N. Y., 
announces the appointment of G. Chauncey Parsons as head of 
the newly established West Coast Division at San Pedro, Cal. 
Mr. Parsons was formerly chief engineer at the Staten Island 
factories. This division has been established to help meet the 
demand for D-M products on the West Coast, and to facilitate 
deliveries and service to contractors in that area. The address 
of this new office is 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 


IN THE NEWS 


> Victor Anderson, for many years one of the best known men 
in the yachting maintenance and service field, has sold his dock 
and service station at City Island, N. Y., and has taken over the 
operation of the Beach Boat Slips at Miami, Fla. Mr. Anderson, 
however, will continue to operate the Flushing Bay Boat Basin, 
Flushing, L. I., during the sumer months. . ... As of January 
1st, the Saginaw Steering Gear Division of General Motors has 
become an independent division of General Motors known as 
the Diesel Equipment Division. C. F. Runchey was appointed 
general manager. . . . The only American cargo ship now using 
multiple Diesels is the United Fruit Co.’s La Playa. 336’ 0.a., 
she has recently been repowered with a battery of five twelve- 
cylinder 2-cycle General Motors engines, which has not only 
increased her speed by 114 knots, but also gave her an added 
27,000 cubic feet of cargo space. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


p> Army-Navy “E’s” have recently been awarded the Kermath 
Manufacturing Co., Willard Storage Battery Co., Hazard Wire 
Rope Division of the American Chain and Cable Co. and the 
Michigan Wheel Co. (plants No. 1 and No. 2). . . . A second 
star has been added to the pennants of the DeVilbiss Co. and the 
Maxim Silencer Co. . . . A third one has been awarded the 
H. M. Harper Co..... The Globe America Corporation 
has recently received a star for its ““M” pennant. 
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SUPERCHARGERS 


* FUEL PUMPS * STAINLESS STEEL 


* TIMING CHAINS 


BORG-WARNER 


* CHAIN HOISTS 














PETERSON BOAT WorKS 
STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 
WE ARE BUILDING 100 PER CENT FOR VICTORY 


* * 
The Last Word in depena-. 


able and foolproof REMOTE CONTROLS for 
Marine Engines. 


PANISH CONTROLS 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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An Unusual Opportunity — to obtain a numbered first 
edition at a quarter of its published price! 


MEN AGAINST THE RULE 


A Century of Progress in Yacht Design ' 
By Charles Lane Poor * Foreword by George A. Cormack 


This book Is a history of the Measurement Rule and of its effect upon yacht design. 
The story starts with the formation of the New York Yacht Club in 1844, traces 
the many attempts to find a satisfactory rule, or definition of the size of a yacht 
for racing purposes, and closes with the final adoption, in 1931, of The New York 
Yacht Club Rule, for large yachts, Classes J, K, and L, by the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. To this is added a short discussion of the relative and actual 
speeds of modern racing yachts, and of the methods of granting allowances or 
handicaps, A “must” book for the racing skipper. Profusely illustrated, $2.50. 


Denk an YACHTING 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
For additional listings of books, see pages 13, 84, 115, 121 
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That's what they're saying in Trenton. Long before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, we started full scale production 
on vital war material for the purpose of saving lives. 


In 1939, our first war product, the Submarine Escape 
Buoy made good; in 1940, we produced a radical new 
Dan Buoy (depicted) for the U. S. Navy. These were 
followed by our Life Floats, Life Rafts, Seadrome Land- 
ing Light and Buoy, Buoyant Apparatus, Automatic Elec- 
tric Water Light and Floater Net...each designed to 
increase safety at sea. 





Since that first buoy rolled off the production line, our 
organization has expanded in every direction. Six fac- 
tories now produce the WINNER line to provide greater 
safety on the sea lanes for American boys on their way 


v from Trenton to Tokyo... from Baltimore to Berlin... 
" and for boys of the other United Nations as well. 
q West Coast Licensee, HUNTER BOAT CORP, Suison City, Cal. 
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104 Railroad Ave., West Trenton, N. J. 
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—and that must go for engines too 


Throw another log‘on the fire. Then settle back 
and think what those kids on the C. G. C. boats 
are doing for you sailors marooned in a comfort- 
able living room. 


In weather that would make the toughest old salt 
shudder, these boys of the U. S. Coast Guard and 
the Sterling Admiral (Vimalert design), Viking, 
Petrel and Dolphin engines that power many of 
their sturdy craft, must be “always ready” for any 
task mission no matter what the barometer reads. 


Under such circumstances a power plant can’t be 
temperamental. That’s why the Sterling engines 
we're building today in cooperation with the best 


STERLING 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Washingtom, D. C., 806 Evans Building 


; : 
wf ifs 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Building 


engineering brains of the U. S. Coast Guard, Navy 
and Army, incorporate many design improve. 
ments that make them even more dependable and 
give them more horsepower per pound of weight, 


Yes, from the laboratory of war on the seven seas, 
we have learned the methods of building preci- 
sion designed engines on a mass production basis, 


And when the time comes to choose an engine 
for your post-war marine and industrial applica. 
tions, you’re going to find that the boys of the 
Coast Guard have written the specifications for a 
Sterling engine of greatly improved performance 
—more economical both to purchase and operate, 


ALWAYS READY too, are the Sterling engines which 
operate the emergency radio power for the New Orleans 
Airport. Should regular electric current fail there is still 
a safe beam for the pilot to follow to a happy landing. 


\ ENGINE Compan 
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